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CoMMITTBE OX TUB OBLIGATIONS DEVOLVING ON THE 
AliMY IN INDIA, ITS STRENGTH AND COST. 

(ARMY TN INDIA COMMITTEE, 19120 

MINORITY REPORT BY LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR PERCY LAKE 
AND LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR ROBERT S0ALL0N- 


3?.AI£T X* 

Section I. — Preliminary. 

1. The Committee was constituted ns follows under 
Resolution No. 2270-A., dated Simla, Otri April 1912, of 
the Government of India in the Army Department: — 

President : 

Field- Marshal Lord Nicholson, G.C.B. 

Members : 

Limit .-General Sir Percy IE. N. Lake, K.C.M.G., 
t! B. 

Lieut. -General Sir Robert I. Scallon, K.C.I.B., 
C.B., D.S.O., LA., 

Sir William S. Meyer, K.C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Secr etary : 

Lieut.- Colonel O. W. G. Riciiardso&, I. A., 

{21st Punjabis.) 

The first meeting was held on the 7th May 1912 
and the sixtv-tliird and last meeting on the 21st 
January 19 13." 

2. T he Committee’s terms of reference were : — 

(<) To carry out a comprehensive survey of the various 
circumstances requiring the uso of military force, which 
may arise out of the external and internal situation in 
India, under the conditions which now exist, or may 
probably arise during the next fow years. 

(i?) To consider and report on the numbers and 
constitution of the armed force which should be main- 
tained. in India to meet these obligations. 

(Hi) To consider and report whether any, and if so 
what, measures for the reduction of military expenditure 
am compatible with the efficient maintenance of that 
force. 

3. We, Lieutenant-Generals Sir Percy Lake and 
Sir Robert Scallon, have the honour to submit for the 
information of Government a separate Report, drawn 
uo in accordance with the instructions of His Excellency 
the Viceroy, communicated to us by the President, under 
the circumstances referred to in our letter of the UOth 
April 1913, giving cover to this Report. 

4. We would explain that the figures entered in the 
margin against the paragraphs of this Report refer to 
either the Questions or the Replies recorded in the 
Minutes of Evidence, in Volumes II to IV, and that, 
unless otherwise stated, the Annexures to which we 
pVtnftft are those bound, up as Annexures to either the 
Majority Report, Volume I, or this Report. Volume LA. 
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Section II.— Introductory. 

Lord Kitchener’s reforms as affecting the present 
organization of the army in India and its 
readiness for war. 


Pros. B., October 1904, Nos. 
1522-66. 


176, 177, 447, 2358/ 
3837, 627 6, and 7208. 


5 ; 1 he present system of army adminbtmf ion and 
organization are mainly based on the Schemes prepared 
by Field Marshal Lord Kitchener in 1903 and 1904 for 
the Redistribution and Reorganization of the army. 

6. When Lord Kitchener arrived in India at the 
close of 1902, the army was divided into four Com- 
mands, vis : — Bengal, Punjab, Madras and Bombay. 
Generally speaking, Indian unite were then seldom 
called upon to serve outsido of the Command to which 
they belonged. Importance was still attached to 
the system of keeping the various portions of the Native 
army in “ watertight compartments, ” in order to 
minimise the risk of the whole army being able; to 
combine for concerted action against the Government. 

7. The Field Army consisted of four divisions and 
five cavalry brigades, with the necessary Army Troops 
Arrangements had been contemplated which would 
have enabled each of the four Commands to furnish 
a complete division for the Field Army. But owim* 
to the great difference in fighting value ‘of the Indian 
troops within the Commands, it was impossible to put such 
a system into practice, so long as the policy obtained 
which segregated the various classes of the Native army 
m order to guard against the possibility of a second 
mutiny, and relegated the organization oil the army for 
war to a secondary place. A reference to the com- 
position of the Field Army as it was to have been after 

rel ; ef « W02-03 («., at the time ot LoS 
Kitcheners arrival in India), shows that out of n 

Indian mfantoy units, 18 were drawn from the Punjab 
and but one from Bengal. Of the remainder, 13 /ere 
either Gurkha or Garhwali battalions, tlirw Balllch 
or Baluehistan regiment, (from Quetta), two beWc'l 

fo/r to 'the ra Bemh k>nt p gent ’ ‘l 1 ' 6 ? t0 * lle Madra « ™<> 
lour to the Bombay Command (in addition to the 

£j“. I 101 ? $“«*)• So little could the territory 

Kd to e the%th R observed, that three districts contri- 
buted to the 6th Brigade, and four districts were drawn 
upon for each of the 10th and llth Brigades. 

,•+ - 8 i . s ? me of tbe questions put to witnesses 

it might be inferred that the strength of the Field 

bad “Mr. been raised to six divisions, whfih 
was not however the case. In 1902 the Government of 
India sanctioned proposals submitted by the Commander 
in -Chief, with a view to setting- free In/I p i ; 

to and si *«> ^visions to be 

A J my ’ by a redistribution ©f- battalions 
and the utilization of British infantvy dendts in 
obligatory garrisons of India. The Secretarv nf 
owever, objected, in consequence of the War OfTW 
demurring to the depdts of British -infantry E? ££? 
into account for primarily increasing the streJthoftS 
obligatory garrisons, on the ground that the dutv of 
depots was to make srood wasta o*p in +v»£> y of tlx© 

at the front. The further consfderatten 0 jMdm 
wasrtben held over pending- tSSSu' * Praject 
defenorof India ZgtS 

oiftote. 011 ^ be6n W tlor ™i i^y ihe Secretary 
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U. .lust ns Lord Haldane’s scheme for the reorganiz- 
ation fij the armed forces of the Crown at XIome 
nas built up from proposals which originated when 
Mr. Childers was Soc:etaiy of Slat" for ‘War, so Lord 
K iteheiuT’s ^ schemes were lmt the development and 
realization of what many office, s Imd desired, hut which, 
under ihe policy of the day and the stress of financial 
ivmsiderations, it had not. previously been possible to 
bring within the bounds of practical polities. 

L : , In April VJ02 the Military Member of tho 
Council had pointed out tied the original division of the 
army into four “ Commands ’* had been but the first step 
in decentralization, and that much broader views on the 
subject then prevailed. The Adjutant-General in India 
{Major-General II. L. Smith-I)orri(m), writing to the 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Military 
Lepnrtmeut, on the 7th May 1002, staled on behalf of 
Sir Power Palmer, the Oommauder-imGliiof, that : — 

u 1 1 is Excellency recognises that llie existing distribution of 
troops in India is by no means suited to modern requirements, or to 
the altered conditions produced by railway extensions and our 
general scheme for mobilization. The object that should be aimed 
at is a redid ribut ion of troops, followed by a fresh grouping of 
districts and com mands which would enable each mil it ary area to 
pjovide its definite quota to the field army with the least possible 
dMoeaihn ; with divisions and brigades, if possible, taking their 
l luces in the field under the commanders who had trained the 
various units ia peace, and leaving sufficient troops in obligatory 
gauisons to hold the country in rear. 

******** 
* * for it is obvious that the distribution and organizition of 

our army in India should bo such as will be lest adapted to the 
require** cuts of war and will e nsure that everything will work 
smoothly and with the least dislocation when a great emergency 
may arise. ** 

11. According to Sir Edmond Elies (writing when 
Military 'Member in 100;}), tlie then existing scheme for 
mobilization which Sir Power Palmer and Lord 
Kitchener, as well as the Viceroy (Lord Gurzon) desired 
to amend, was : — 

** from the first recognized as faulty because the larger units of 
brigades and divisions had no organization iu peace, but were paper 
bodies dispersed often over large areas, even in different districts or 
commands, and never brought together under their commanders 
in peace time. These defects were due to the policy of military 
distribution being based entirely on preservation of internal peace 
instead of for external war, and also to the fact that part of the 
then Bombay Native army and the whole of 1 he Madras Native 
army were considered unfit for foreign service against a European 
enemy. * * ” 

32. Lord Curzon’s view on this subject was stated 
in the following terms : — 

<< * * the present distribution and organization of our mili- 

tary forces in India are both obsolete and faulty. They are no 
longer suited to conditions under which the problem of external 
action has superseded that of internal defence ; and they dissipate 
and sacrifice instead of economising and concentrating our available 
strength. ” 

13. The Redistribution and the Reorganization 
Schemes of 1908-04, submitted to government by Lord 
Kitchener, were therefore but the consummation of pro- 
jects which had been considered by his predecessors, 
and which had been emphatically acknowledged to be 
necessary by the Viceroy, Lord Curzon, before Lord 
Kitchener arrived in India to assume command of the 
army. 


Pros. B., September 1902, Nos, 
472-70. 


Pr< s. B. ; Oetoberl904, Nos, 
1522-66. 


Ibid. 


Ibid, 

2359 (ii), 2361, 2387. 
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14. The following extracts from his Schemes show 
the more important objects which Lord Kitchener had 
in yiew and how in his opinion many of them were 
to be attained. They hare been selected so as to show 
as briefly as possible the principles upon which his 
measures were based. 


Pros. B., Octobei 1904, Nos. 

1522-66. 


* * * * * 

2. The aim of the project is, firstly, to ascertain the lowest 
limits to which — by improvements in organization, and distribu- 
tion — we can reduce the forces required for the maintenance of 
internal security, so that, while the troops employed on this duty 
may be able to perform their part effectively, and not be liable 
(as is the case at present) to be surrounded and overwhelmed^ in 
isolated detachments, we may he able to place our full fighting 
strength in the field whenever it may become necessary to do so in 
defence of the frontiers of India against a powerful European 
enemy. 

It is a recognised fact that, owing to the improved condition 
of our civil administration in India, combined with the increased 
facilities for rapid communication and the decreasing military 
power of Native States,- the maintenance of large forces to hold the 
country against internal risings is a less vital matter now than in 
days gone by. His Excellency the Viceroy has pointed out the 
changed conditions in the state of affairs on the frontiers of India 
and the increased danger of external aggressionto which we are now 
exposed, facts which make it incumbent on India to keep her forces 
ready to meet the enemy in far greater strength than has hitherto 
been calculated in estimating what military forces could possibly 
threaten our continued possession of the country. 

The second object of the scheme is to introduce a war organiz- 
ation in which every available unit, and man, shall have their 
definitely allotted places, thus ensuring such efficient training and 
complete readiness for war that our forces may take the field 
thoroughly prepared for the conflict before them. 

A further aim has been to make our peace formations corres- 
pond, not rigidly, but in the most essential conditions, with our 
war organization, so that the transition from a state of peace to 
one of war, which occurs on mobilization may be effected smoothly 
and without undue disturbance. 

***** 

4. It will be observed that the scheme provides for the forma- 
tion of practically nine field divisions after leaving behind in 
India certain forces considered adequate for the purposes of internal 
security. If this reorganization of our resources be adopted, it 
will mark . a very large advance upon our present arrangements 
which provide us with barely four field divisions. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the utter inadequacy of 
these four divisions to meet the altered situation on our North- 
West Frontier now rapidly becoming minatory owing to. the 
improvement of the Russian communications in Central Asia ; and 
the urgent necessity which these conditions impose upon us of 
organizing the largest po^ibia .proportion of the troops at our 
disposal in India m , such formations as to enable them to take the 
field rapidly and with 'the least possible dislocation. ~ 

* * * * * 

B. 

^Soherac for the Redistribution of thoariHy in India." 

Extract joaragrajph 1 from the “ Introduction ” to jtfi& htove 

scheme . 

One of the most important military questions which n$$$g 
consideration in India is the redistribution of the army, in ercte* 


A* 

Extract from letter No. 2850-J., dated Simla , the 5th November 
1903 > from the Quartermaster- General in India , to the Sec- 
retary to the Government of Indict^ Military Department* 

“ Scheme for the Redistribution of the Army in India." 


Lord 

Kitchener’s 

Redistribution 

and 

Reorganization 

Schemes. 
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providing for 
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largest possible 
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to secure its efficient training in time of peace and to enable it to 
pass readily into a state of war without unnecessary dislocation or 
confusion/'' 

« « $ « « 

c * 

JPart II . (_ Proposed Redistribution .) 

& & * & 

67. Having determined the minimum garrisons whieh ar4 
required for in ter rial defence, a few words only are necessary to 
explain the distribution proposed. 

68. If we had a tafaila rasa to work upon, the ideal scheme 
would be to arrange that — 

(z‘) each division of the field army would be located in a de- 
finite area under its divisional commander, with the troops in each 
brigade quartpred together under their brigadiers ; so that the 
whole might, in peace time, be commanded and trained as a homo* 
geneous division, with homogeneous brigades-— to be rapidly mobi- 
lized when required ; and 

<ii) when the field army has been placed in the field, there 
would be left behind, throughout the country, a series of definite 
tactical units, each allotted for the internal defence of its given 
area. 

This ideal cannot, however, be obtained except at prohibitive- — 
and what is considered unnecessary : — cost. Hut it is practicable to 
arrive at an organization and distribution which will meet the 
essential requirements of the case- 

69. A field army is required in India mainly to defend the 

country from invasion from the north-west. For operations on, or 
beyond, the North-West Frontier, a divisional organization is 
considered to be more suited to the varied nature of the country in 
which operations would be conducted- In providing for the loca- 
tion and distribution of troops, the cc division 99 has, therefore, 
been taken as the basis ; and in this scheme it has been arranged 

(?) that the units for one division shall be located in the 
same divisional area, together with the troops which will have to 
be left behind for the protection of the area to which they are 
allotted for internal defence ; 

(?i) that units shall be collected, in suitable bodies, at large 
centres, where they can be efficiently trained in peace time in 
tactical formations.* The desirability of removing the troops, as 
far as possible from the contamination of large native centres of 
population, has also received full consideration ; 

, ( ) that detachment stations shall eventually be abandoned 
in all cases where their retention is not absolutely necessary for 
political purposes ; as, by maintaining troops in such isolated 
positions, their efficiency is destroyed, whilst the security of the 
country is in no way improved. 

* H* He * * 

72. With such an organization, it will be, of course, necessary 
to revise the staff arrangements— to secure a suitable staff organiz- 
ation for peace administration and the efficient training of the 
troops for war, and one which can be expanded when war takes 
place. The ideal arrangement would be to have brigades organized 
in peace time in the formations in whieh they would take the field, 
and each commanded and trained under its own brigadier. Hut 
it is recognized that. Just as such a formation would involve 
prohibitive initial cost in the construction of new accommodation, 
so it will not be possible, with due regard to economy, to provide 
brigadiers and complete brigade staffs for all the brigades in time 
oi peace. 

* ^ * He He He 


* Note, — It is not meant by this that alj the units allotted in this, scheme 
to a given station should necessarily be located side by side in the same canton- 
mexift ; but that the troops allotted to the same centre or station shall be located 
within a day's march of each other so that they can be trained together. For 
instance, a oaValry brigade is allotted to Mardan, but the new lines will not 
actually be at Mardan itself, but in its neighbourhood. A good site for two 
cavalry regimen ta and a battery of horse artillery exists on the £Towshera- 
Mariian road. 
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D. 


Extracts from Lord Kitchener* s Memorandum on the preparation 

of the army in India for war . 

***** 

On the 5 th "November 1903 a scheme for the reorganization 
and redistribution of the army in India was forwarded for the con- 
• nde Extract c * A,” side ration and approval of Government * 

page 4 as a primary basis on which the forces 

existing in this country should be organized for internal defence 
and for the protection of the country against invasion. 

The main objects of the scheme were— 

(0 to detei'mine the minimum to which — by improvements in 
organization and distribution— it would be possible to reduce the 
forces required for the maintenance of internal security, so that 
while the troops employed on this duty could perform their part 
effectively, we could place our full fighting strength in the field 
whenever it might become necessary to do so in defence of the 
frontiers of India against a powerful European enemy; 

( ii ) to secure a war organization in which every available 
unit and man should have their definitely allotted places, thus 
insuring that efficient training and complete readiness for war by 
which alone the troops could take the field thoroughly prepared 
for the conflict before them ; 

(Hi) to make the peace formations correspond not rigidly, 

but in the most essential conditions — with our war organization, 
so that the transition from a state of peace to one of war, which 
occurs on mobilization, might be effected smoothly and without 
undue disturbance; 

(in) to provide a pre-determined system and scale on which 
the army in India should be organized for field service, so as to 
have a definite standard by which to calculate our requirements and 
gauge the military problems with which we may be confronted 
from time to time. 

2 m Hitherto the bulk of the army in India has been allotted, 
for internal defence ; and after the garrisons for internal defence 
have been provided, sufficient forces have only remained for the 
formation of a field army of four divisions, with a few extra units 
for lines of communication. But owing to the improved condition 
of the civil administration, combined with the increased facilities 
for rapid communication and the decreasing military power of the 
Native States, it has been recognized that it is unnecessary to main- 
tain such large forces to hold the country against possible internal 
risings. And, on tbe other hand, it is equally recognized that the 
present field army (aggregating only 11,756 sabres, 55,132 bayonets, 
and 258 guns) is quite inadequate to defend the country from exter- 
nal aggression under the changed conditions which have been, and 
are, steadily becoming more and more threatening and dangerous. 

* 5 * * Sfe sf: 

5. The issue of a war of the nature contemplated will depend 
largely on the relative preparedness of the two Powers to undertake 
the preliminary operations. Its ultimate result will, no doubt, 
rest on the power of the British Empire as a whole, as co m pared 
with that of Russia ; but in its initial stages — and for some time 
at least — success on our part, and even the subsequent course and. 
outcome of the war, will largely, if not entirely, depend oh our 
power of seizing certain important strategical positions and being 
able to stem the tide of invasion until, the sea roads are cleared 
and unlimited reinforcements and munitions of war can be poured 
into the country from England and the Colonies. 

6- But it has been stated by the Home authorities in unmis- 
takably clear terms, that in the event of such a war it may not be 
possible, for a considerable time, to obtain tbe clear command of 
the sea and domination of the main routes which would permit 
the despatch of reinforcements. It has been categorically stated 
that “ it is impossible to make any forecast as to the time \yhich 
might so elapse that the term is* in fact, indefinite aijd incalcul- 
able and may extend to nine or even twelve months ^; and that, 
** India must provide for eventualities without any guarantee as tq > 
the date of arrival of “troops from England, or oversea/* 
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The essential 
requirements 
which the 
scheme 
proposed, to 
meet. 


Railway 
req.xa.ir ements. 


IT it is, therefore, essential that India — for its own security 
and as a simple mat, ter of insurance against the overwhelming 
consequences of possible defeat and invasion — should be in a 
position to hold ifs own successfully during 1 the first stages of such, 
a campaign, until the sea routes can be cleared and rendered safe 
for the passage of reinforcements, and until the resources of 
the rest of the Empire can be brought to her aid- And it is also 
necessary that the organization adopted should be one which will 
prepare the way effectively for the employment of reinforcements 
as they arrive. In other words, it is necessary— 

(/) that the field army in India should be sufficiently strong 
to seize, and successfully hold, such strategical positions on or 
beyond the frontier as may be vital for the subsequent success of 
the operations ; so that there may be a clearly defined plan of 
campaign, carefully thought out and elaborated beforehand, and 
so that when the time for action may arise we may not be 
confronted with vacillating proposals and a halting policy through 
being found unprepared ; & 

( ii) that it should be so located that it can be mobilized 
rapidly in suitable formations ; 

(JO) that it should be thoroughly equipped in all details ami 
be trained and prepared for the war in which it would be involved ; 

(iv) that it should have ample railway communications leading 
to the theatre of war, so that it can be placed rapidly in the field 
and be supplied during the progress of the campaign with the 
necessary reinforcements in men, animals, and munitions of wax' ; 
and 

(«?) that it should be able to maintain itself in the field on its 
own resources fox' a year until the command of the sea has been 
established and reinforcements and stores can be safely brought 
into the country from othei' parts of the Empire. 

7. The scheme for the reorganization and redistribution of the 
army in India which has recently been prepared and submitted for 
the approval of Grovernment is a first necessary ^ step towards 
attaining these objects. Under that scheme every unit will have 
its definitely allotted place in the field army or for internal 
defence ; and the war divisions and brigades will be so located 
that they can be trained properly in peace and be mobilized 
x'apidly and in suitable formations when x'equii'ed for war. By the 
improved organization and distribution proposed, we shall also 
more than double the strength of our present field army ; for, 
when required, we shall be able to operate with an army of nine 
infantry divisions, eight cavalry brigades, and some additional 
batteries of corps artillery* 

The scheme thus marks a first step in advance, by provid- 
ing for an improved organization and distribution of the army in 
India and by utilizing our existing resources to the utmost extent. 
But before full advantage can be obtained from it, it will be 
necessary that the oiganization should be completed in all its 
details and that the troops should be thoroughly prepared and 
equipped. The object of this paper, therefore, is to show what 
measures will be necessary to thoi’oughly prepare the army for war, 
so that it may be able to maintain itself during a year's campaign 
until command of the sea has been securely established. 

****** 

E. 

JExtraets from Lord Kitchener* & Memorandum on the Ci Prepares- 
tion of the Army in India for Wcw'S* 

* * * * * * 

137. The three railway lines, therefore, which are most 
immediately important for the defence of India are— 

( i ) A broad-gauge railway to the foot of the Pei war KotaJ 

with the necessary terminal hidings and arrangements for th^ 
establishment of a base of operations there ; ^ 

( ii) A broad-gauge railway over the Khyber range with 
terminal sidings in the neighbourhood of Kam Dakka, and the 
storage of 100 miles of plant for the extension of the line on the 
outbreak of hostilities ; 

[Hi) Direct broad-gauge connection between Bombay and 

Sind* 
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139. In fclie above schedule only such measures are included 
as are considered to be immediately essential and are believed to be 
within the scope of practical financial considerations at the present 
time. Their cost has been estimated as accurately as available 
information permits, though, on closer^ examination by financial 
experts, discrepancies will possibly be found. In round numbers 
it is calculated that these essential measures will involve an initial 
expenditure of about four crores of rupees and a recurring annual 
Expenditure of about one crore. 10 to this be added a erore for 
increasing the plant of factories and providing adequate reserves 
to enable the army under the new organisation to hold its. own 
for a year's campaign, the cost will be, roundly, five crores initial 
and one crore recurring expenditure. 

Under the reorganization scheme, proposals have been sub- 
mitted for a redistribution of the army, suitable to the require- 
ments of peace training while placing it in formations and in 
positions from which it can take the field readily and without 
undue dislocation. That scheme involves an initial expenditure 
of about two and a half crores. This paper deals with the measures 
of preparation which are immediately necessary to give effect to 
the reorganization scheme and the result arrived at is that their 
cost will be about five crores initial and one crore recurring. The 
total military expenditure will, therefore, be approximately seven 
and a half crores initial and one crore recurring. 

But no army will fulfil its purpose unless it can concentrate 
rapidly and maintain itself in the strategical positions which are 
essential for the success of the campaign. In order, therefore, that 
full advantage may be obtained from the means at our disposal, 
it is neeessary that the three railways mentioned in paragraph 137 
should be taken in hand as soon as possible. 

* He * * « * 

15. It is of course a truism to say that the whole of 
Bord Kitchener’s projects have not been completed. But, 
as reference was frequently made to this point in 
the examination of witnesses, it is perhaps worth 
while to point out that, when, in 1903-04, 
Lord Kitchener made known to Government what 
he believed to be requisite, in order to make the 
army ready to deal effectively with the defence of 
India, both internally and against outside aggression, 
he, as Gommander'in-Ohief and executive head of 
the army, had done all that it was in his power 
to do. It then rested with the Government of India 
in the Military Department (in whose hands the ad- 
ministration of the army was centred) to consider, 

5897 6940 ^ olil view of Government policy and expediency, 

* to what extent the proposals made could be accepted 

and sanctioned, and the order in which their relative 
importance demanded that they should he put in 
Hand. The Oommahder-ih-Chief’s repohsibilities ceased 
when his recommendations had reached the Member 
in Charge of the Military Department, and until they 
were presented to Council he had no claim to take any 
part in the subsequent discussions. 

16. When, in 1906, on the abolition of the Military, 

and the creation of the Army Department, the Com* 
mander-in-Chief attained a large share in the adminis- 
tration of the army, even then g^|wjties®y everything 
connected with the was necessary 

to fit out the army for war, vis., afins, aintounition, 
stores, equipment, remounts, clothing, etc., still remained 
Under the control of another Department of Govern- 
ment. 

17. It was also i-n 1906, that the Secretary of State 
ffrst . questioned the necessity of proceeding with the 
K§dj§tributioa and Beorgaaizafeioh Schemes on their 
original lines ; the political-military situation ’ -having 
been altered- by the diplomatic understandings which 
had been arrived at between Prance and Japan bn the 
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one hand, and Great Britain on the other. These 
were followed in 1907 by the Anglo -Russian Conven- 
tion. 


18. In 1908 these considerations, together with the 
increased burden imposed On the revenues of India by 
the additional payment of £300,000 which the Secretary 
of State had agreed to make in settlement of the War 
Office claims for services rendered to India, and the 
necessity for increasing the pay of the Native army, 

led Lord Morley to arrest the progress of the measures Pros. B., October 1909, Nos. 

undertaken, with the approval of his predecessors and of 2061-63. 

the Committee of Imperial Defence, including the 

following additions to the permanent establishment of 

the army, viz : — 


The 

C ommander-in- 
Chief made 
fully 

responsible 
for army 
administration 
in 1909. 


Xiord 

Kitchener’s 

plans. 


Internal 

Security. 


3 battalions, British. Infantry. 

4 batteries, Native Mountain Artillery. 

1 regiment, Native Cavalry. 

6 batteries, Heavy Artillery with ammunition 
columns. (In substitution for 6 companies. 
Royal Garrison Artillery.) 

4 companies, Railway Engineers. 

2 companies of Telegraph Engineers. 

Lord Morley also withheld sanction to the creation 
of a cavalry cantonment in the (Quetta &xea» 

19. The Supply Department disappeared in March 
1909, and the Commander-in-Chief and Army Member 
became for the first time fully responsible for, and 
able to deal with, the administration of the army as 
a whole. But it was then too late for him to deal 
with all the needs of the army that year, because 
the military Budget had been already prepared. It 
was the first of a series which financial stress caused 
to he framed .with a view to reduce, .exclude, or postpone 
every charge which could be so dealt with. Many items 
which he had hoped to see brought to fruition before 
he left India were perforce omitted. In September 
3909, before the next Budget was framed, Lord 
Kitchener had ceased to he Commander-in-Chief. It is 
unnecessary to explain further the reasons why many 
plans remained uncompleted. 

20. Lord Kitchener’s projects fell under two main 
heads, viz„ the requirements for internal defence and 
those for the field army. Bor both of these purposes, 
his aim was to make “peace formations .correspond, not 
rigidly, but in the -most essential -conditions, with our 
war organization.” 

M. Whfen, oh the Organize tibn of the General 
Staff in 1910, the situation was again examined, doubts 
began to be entertained Vzh'efhef, -in thb light of later 
experience, the minimum provision made for internal 
Security in the Schemes of 1903-04 wa& adequate for 
thO new conditions which had since arisen. It Is there- 
fore necessary to consider what, : ia general terms, were 
the arrangeintefife In the first instance-proposed. 

22-. "Paragraph 1 88 of the Redistribution Scheme 
(reproduced , belo w) Indicate^ the. lines on which internal 
security was provided for, viz., Xi) tb safeguard arsenals, 
railways, ete., (ii) -.to make use of the Volunteer, Police, 
- etc., for the p&rsive .defence of localities and do .maintain 
order under the :4ivu,adinihisfrfiiian, (iii) to supply 


161, 6942, 6966, 5968. 


317, 646, 2359, 3865, 6277, 
5427, 7209. 
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definite tactical forces of regulars, for active defence, 
capable of operating as formed bodies of the three arms 
for the suppression of rebellion. The underlying 
principle., as compared with the former system, was to 
release troops for active operations, instead of shutting 
up regular troops iu obligatory garrisons. 


P. 


Pros* B*> October 1964, 
15S&-66* 


Hid. 


Nos. 


* * * * * Requirements 

of inter oal 

lt 38. It remains now to consider what force of regular troops security, 
will be necessary for the internal defence of the country. 

« It is evident that the present system of ‘ obligatory garri- 
sons, ’ under which it is proposed to hold the country by a large 
number of scattered detachments, is radically unsound from a 
military point of view. In many cases these detachments are so 
*^mall that they would he liable to be surrounded aud overwhelmed, 
and they are also too small and too widely scattered to be able, in 
themselves, to dominate the surrounding country and stamp onfc 
rebellion. What seems to be wanted is, after examining the 
conditions and requirements of the different parts of the country — 
the arsenals, railways, bridges. Native States, and people— and 
after seeing what number of volunteers, and police would be 
available as auxiliaries for the defence of given areas, then 
to determine what military force would be required for the 
protection of each area, and to allot this force— not in a 
series of dispersed detachments, but as a definite tactical 
force for the defence of the area. These military forces for 
internal defence would then be practically mixed brigades, which 
would be available for use as required. If, in any part of the 
country it be desirable, at any time, to held certain definite points, 
the force would be distributed accordingly. If, on the other hand, 
it is required to use the whole force in any area as an integral 
tactical unit — to operate as such and put down rebellion— it 
should be so concentrated and used. The troops forming these 
mixed brigades would, in peace time, be located in the area of 
defence to which they are allotted, under a Colonel on the Staff, 
one of whose most important duties would be to consider, in com- 
munication with the civil authorities, the requirements of his 
area, and work out the necessary schemes for fortified posts, move- 
able columns, etc., so that he would be fully prepared for the defence 
of his area when the field army is mobilized. When mobilization 
occurs, these Colonels on the Staff would suitably be given the 
rank of Brigadier-Generals as they would then be in command of 
their areas/ 7 

23. The Commander-in-Cliief’s proposals, fornralat- fedStributioii 
ed after consultation with General Officers of Commands, submitted to 
and special investigation on the spot, were forwarded by ments. G ° VerIL 
the Government of India to all Local Governments and 
Administrations, for examination and consideration. 

They were advised that the object in view was " an 
improved location of our military forces so that, whilst 
the troops employed for the maintenance of internal 
security can perform their part effectively, .we may be 
able to place our full fighting strength in the field, only 
in case it may become necessary to do so, in defence of 
the frontiers of India, against a powerful European 
enemy * At the same time it was pointed 

out that “ although, under the organization proposed, 
nine divisions, will be available for mobilization, it does 
not necessarily follow that all the nine will be mobi- 
lized and. sent to the front. The number of divisions 
to he mobilized and the number to be left b ehin d will be 
a question for the Government of India to decide with 
due regard to the contingencies, external an4 internal, 
that may have to be faced. * * * Local - 

Governments will hot necessarily be dependent solely. on 
the .Whops , within their own civil area, but ohthegeneral 
military Resources of the country at the disposal of the. 
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Co-ordination 
for tke mainten- 
ance of order of 
all forces civil 
and military. 


Volunteers. 


Polioe. 


Supreme Government, who alone will be in a position 
to gauge the urgency of the requirements of each parti- 
cular case, and to judge whether the whole field army 
can be mobilized for external service, or whether one or 
more divisions must he kept back for internal defence 
generally throughout India.’* 

2b. An important feature in. the proposed arrange- 
ments for internal security was the intention to co-ord- 
inate for a common purpose all forces, Regulars, Volun- 
teers, armed Europeans, Military and Civil police, for the 
maintenance of order, and to enlist on the side of 
Government bodies of loyal yeomanry, similar to those 
who were raised and who performed such useful service 
in the days of the second Sikh war and of the Mutiny. 

25. The marginally noted questions put to witnesses 
who gave evidence, or supplied information to the Com- 
mittee., appear to indicate that lord Kitchener’s views as 
to the assistance which Volunteers and Police ought to 
be a.l)l*e to render in case of riots and rebellion, may have 
been s omewhat misunderstood. 

2*6. Erom a reference to paragraphs 28, 29, 33, 37, 
38, 48, 49, 61, 52, 54, 56, 59, 61, 63, of “The Redistri- 
bution Scheme,” and to the letters addressed in 1904 to 
all bocal Governments, it will be apparent that the 
rdl© which Lord Kitchener proposed to assign to the 
Volunteers and Police was, essentially — 

(a) To maintain and to restore order under normal 
eoadiltions, when no greater danger than rioting might 
hare "to be dealt with. 

C&) In case of rebellion, to assist in holding certain 
localities, and thereby to release regular troops (other 
than those allotted to Coast Defence and obligatory 
garrisons) for service with the movable columns. 

§7. As regards the Volunteers in particular it was 
lord Kitchener’s belief that*— 

*‘litile use could be made of them until commerce was completely 
« dislocated. The more marked the dislocation became, the greater 
“ nr cold be the assistance that they might be expected to render. " 

28. In 1908 the Government of India in a com- 
munication to the Secretary of State wrote that tlie 
Volunteers — 

a.re not required or intended for offensive purposes. They are of 
“great value, both in formed bodies and as individuals pursuing their 
"civil duties, for preserving order, protecting property and quelling 
" disturbances, whilst they also release a large number of British 
"troops who would otherwise have to be detailed to guard railways 
“ and various important centres, and who are thus set free for 
“ uo vable columns. ” 

29. As regards the Police, it will be seen by a 
reference to the extracts from paragraphs 33 to 35 of 
tbe “ Redistribution Scheme,” given below. Lord 
Kitchener realized that the first dnty of the Police must 
he to maintain control in. the civil districts during a 
time of great emergency and. political excitement, and 
that it would be dangerous then to withdraw men from 
d nty at outlying police posts. He suggested that this 
AifiSculty could be met by stopping, and by recalling 
men from, leave, and replacing the two or three 
constables withdrawn from each police outpost by leave 
mem, village chowkidars or old soldiers. 


Pros. B., October 1904, Nos. 
1522-66. Redistribution Scheme, 
paragraph 37. 


2674, 5226, 6637. 


Volunteers — 

Questions. — 2960, 2974, 4216, 
4218, 5474, 6720, 7212, 7214, 
8137, 9361, and written questions, 
163 page 1313, 344 page 1344, 
346 page 1346 Vol. IV. 


Police — 

Questions.— ZlbZ, 2160, 2162, 
2168, 2174, 6533,. 6557, 7722, 
and written questions, 5 page 
1284, 105-106 pages 1304-06, 
316 page 1339, Vol. IV, andreply 
6528. 
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Pros. B., 
1522-66. 


GK 

October 1904, Nos. Extracts from the ee Introduction )9 to the Scheme for the redistribu- 
tion of the army in India , Part I 9 t( The Internal Defence of 
India” 

* * * * * * 


“83. The duty of preserving* order, protecting* property, and 
quelling disturbances, rests in the first instance with the police, 
the troops being aii larbaed reserve which Should be collected at 
convenient central stations, : and kept in the b&ck-gronnd till 
required. Under suitable arrangements, the police should 
usually be able to secure the internal security of British India with 
little assistance or intervention on the part of the regular army. 
But owing to there being no pre-arranged system under which the 
armed police can be collected at centres when required, troops have 
been called out 69 times during the three years from 1899 to 1901, 
in bodies varying from a few 'men to a couple of companies— mostly 
in cases of small importance ; &rrd in tho event of it ever being 
found necessary in a great emergency to ^vithdi-aw troops for Use in 
the field, the large bodies of armed police would lie scattered 
without cohesion. 

34. It, therefore, seems desirable to have some simple system 
in each province under which, when required, armed police could be 
collected at given centres for use in bodies. To effect this it 
would not be necessary in any way to interfere with the ordinary 
methods under which the force would be controlled and adminis- 
tered for its usual duties, It would still remain completely 
under the civil authorities and be distributed under their orders for 
the maintenance of the public security, as at present. But in each 
district there could be a simple pre-arranged system by which bodies 
of armed police would, on an emergency, be brought together to 
form one or more companies under their European Inspectors ; and 
these again might, if required, be grouped together with those of 
adjoining districts, to form larger bodies which would practically be 
armed police battalions under a British officer, with two or three 
European assistants. 

85. * * ***** * 

At a time of ^reat emergency and political excitement, it is 
all the more necessary to maintain Control throughout the districts 
and not lessen the hold that usually prevails. And, as a large num- 
ber of the men who would be concentrated are necessarily scattered 
throughout the outlying police posts, it -appears at first sight that it 
might be dangerous to withdraw them. But at such a time all 
leave would be stopped, and men on leave Be Recalled* These 
would give a considerable access of strength. And if from each 
outlying post even two or three special men were drawn into the 
centre, their places being taken by leave men, old soldiers, 6r vil- 
lage ohowkidars, there would only be a very inappreciable loss of 
strength in the districts, with a material addition of strength a h the 
centres wher§ a display of force would be most necessary to put 
down rioting and mass gatherings, tn other wdrds, it would non 
be a reduction of the police ; bub an automatic increase. There 
might, possibly, be a slight and almost inappreciable weakening 
of the outlying posts till the incoming men were fully trained ; but 
there ^would be a considerable augmentation of force in the districts 
and divisions as a whole* with groups formed in the large cities or 
centres where danger is likely to be most felt from masses of rioters 
and disturbers of the peace. And it increase the 

'security of each district if the men tiffcend^d fdr these formed bodies 
were recruited &s .;ff ' fMm Outside the district, sd:fcbat they 

would Havana sympathy with the local population* 

Such a system of being able to group police together for collec- 
tive action could only tend to* strengthen, the hands of the civil 
Authorities, while it need not interfere with the duties or distrlbu- 
Mmi^of the pblico in ordinary times ; and the kn6wteag<3 6f wfedfe 
lStarfi>polifee bodies tiould bfe farmed wotllfl fee of great 4$s?ifctaiie0 

autho4rities i£ ev^ they *Were Sdlled^jftii t® sft&dffie 
military forces into motion to And: sup^Nsftt^b^ion. 
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36 . *■***•»* 

Of course, if it became impossible at any time to maintain 
control over any outlying districts, the whole of the police force in 
such tracts (or tlvso who remained loyal) would be available aid 
would gradually be collected at points which it was intended to 
bold.” 


****** 


The Field 
Army. 


Homogeneous 
versus mixed 
brigades. 


SO. We have therefore this position iu regard to 
internal security, that, full use of tlie Volunteers and 
Police having been made on carefully considered lines, 
and full consultation with local military authorities as 
to the question of internal security having been held, the 
civil authorities were finally asked whether they agreed 
that the proposed minimum allotments of troops were 
adequate. With but few exceptions Lord Kitchener’s 
proposals for internal security were accepted by Local 
Governments. In some cases they were amended so as 
to meet local requirements, otherwise they are still 
officially in force, and are the arrangements which our 
Committee has had to consider, under its Terms of 
Reference. 


31. Passing now to the Field Army, Lord Kitchener’s 
scheme aimed to bring about the following results : — 

Firstly, that the units for any one division should 
be located in the same divisional area, together with the 2331-3. 
troops required for its internal security, so that the 2341, 
divisious would be complete organizations in peace as 
well as for war. 

Secondly, tliat units should be collected in suitable 
bodies at or near large centres, where they could b.e 
efficiently trained during peace in tactical formations, 5325-31. 
having troops of all arms located together so ,as to admit 
of “ combined training.” 

Lord Kitchener, however, recognized, that, for 
financial reasons, it was out of the question to have 
brigades organized in peace time in the identical 
formations in which they* would take the field, (i e., 
completed with their field service transport and ambu- 
lance derails) each commanded and trained by its own 
Brigadier. 


•32. Having first ascertained the -minimum force that 
could ensure the internal safety of India at the time of 
a great war, he found that the balance available for the 
Field Army amounted :to practically {but not .quite) nine 
divisions and eight cavalry brigades, with army troops. 

Ixj two important points Lord Kitcheners 
plans widely departed' from J what had been aacepted in 
the past The first was the proposed employment of 
homogeneous brigades in the Field-Aw, the second 

jjyHS to make peace and war organizations -correspond in 3907, 6303, 5315, 7148, 

(their essfisntial conditions. 7 184. 

B3. The advantages and disadvantegesof homogeneous 
brigades brigades composed entirely of either B ritish, 

or Indian troops), were fully discussed (during 1906. . 

It was eventually decided that homogeneous bngades Prop., Organization B., May 
would only be necessary ’in the event of a war against a 1908, No. 8162. 

European power’ The plans ‘for mobilization there- 
fore-made two allotments for the Field Army, vis 

(a) The *‘Red J1 allotment {so called because 
the scheme js boupd ip. a red cover), for 
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2399. 

2404, 3913. 
3919-21. 
5303, 5321. 


Paper No. 59-D., submitted by 
the General Staff to' the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence in 
June 1904. 


a Eield Army composed of divisions, each 
containing three homogeneous infantry 
brigades. This was the original scheme, 
which provided also for the incorporation 
of reinforcements sent to India,, in time of 
war, from other parts of the Empire. 

(5) The “Yellow” allotment (so called because 
the scheme is hound in a yellow cover), 
which provides for a Eield Army consisting 
of divisions, each composed of three mixed 
infantry brigades. 

34. Up to 1904 the peace distribution of troops had 
not been made with any regard to the training of brigades 
and divisions organized as for war. When a force was 
required for active service its components were assembled 
from all parts of India. Not only were general officers 
and their staffs unknown as a rule to tho troops,* but it 
not infrequently happened that the officers so selected 
bad had no previous practice in peace time in the 
duties they were called upon to perform in war. The 
disadvantages of this want of system were apparent 
during the frontier rising in 1897-98, and also in South 
Africa, where officers who had not commanded in peace 
the brigades they were placed over daring the war 
frequently failed ; whilst in the one case in which a 
brigade served in South Africa under its original com- 
mander, that brigadier did well, 

35. Before formulating bis schemes for the redistri- 
bution of the army and its preparation for war, Lord 
Kitchener recognized the necessity for studying the 
probable theatre of operations. He, therefore, visited 
the whole of the frontier from Chaman to Chitral, in 
order to acquaint himself thoroughly with the local con- 
ditions. His calculations were then examined by the 
G-eneral Staff at the War Office, as well as by the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence. 

36. Lord Kitchener dealt in detail with the problem 
as he understood it, in a Minute on the Military Policy 
of India, dated the 25th August 1905, which is too 
lengthy to reproduce in this Report, but which indicates 
clearly that he had appreciated its difficulties and its 
special peculiarities ; and also that he believed that, in 
order to meet them satisfactorily and economically, it 
was essential that ample railway communications leading 
to the seat of war should he completed before the neces- 
sity arose to mobilize the army. We shall refer to the 
questions of communications, and of the maintenance of 
an army beyond the frontier, in Sections VIII and 
XXXIII. 

37. As we have already indicated, in paragraphs 18 
and 19, owing to, .circumstances over which Lord 
Kitchener had ho control, his schemes for redistributing 
the army and for self-contained divisional areas have 
yet to be completed in many details ; amongst them are 
the following 

\ (a) The Peshawar Divisional area, as organized at 
jas^ent, is short of a third infantry brigade, owing to the. 
propqsal to form a oantomnent at Torsappar having had 


* See paragraph 11 of this Keporfc. 
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to be dropped when tbe project to construct the Shilman 5227. 

Ghaklse railway was abandoned, foi% as Lord Kitchener Note d-ited 2 3rd April 1904, Pros. 
Wrote— B., October 1 904, Nos. 1522-66. 

“ Tbe whole question of tbe placing of troops at Torsappar 
and Shilman Ghakke depends on the construction of the railway 
to the latter place * * *. Should no railway be made, 

tbe necessity to place troops at these particular places will cease to 
exist * * * " 

We may mention that it was to the late Sir R. 

Warburton, who for many years had advocated the loca- 
tion of British troops at Torsappar, that the proposal to 
form a cantonment at this place owed its origin. 

(5) Tbe 4th Cavalry Brigade, which was assigned 
to the 4th Division, has not been forme.d, owing to the 
Secretary of State having vetoed the proposal to collect 
the units for it within the Quetta area. 

(o) Tbe Field Army is deficient of the units referred 
to in paragraph 18 of this Report. 

( d ) The idea of utilizing battalions of reservists 
for internal defence has been dropped.. 

This however was not originally an idea of Lord 
Kitchener’s, but a proposal which Lord Roberts bad 
suggested in 1885, and which was re-raised in 1 896 (at 
the time when an endeavour was being made to find 
troops tohold the Northern line of communication), ta 
form provisional battalions of Native infantry reservists. 

TJnder this proposal, before Lord Kitchener arrived in 
India, 31 reserve battalions were to be embodied for 
service, and to be made available to set free an equal 
number of regular battalions for employment in the field. 

On further consideration it was decided that they would 
not be suitable, even if the men wore available for this 
service. 

(e) No provision has been made for the mounted 
infantry who were included in the original scheme, 
because, on the rearmament of the Indian cavalry 
with- a small-bore magazine rifle, the shooting of that 
arm of the service so wonderfully improved, that Lord 
Kitchener felt it was illogical to train Indian infantry in 
mounted duties, when be bad to band a large number of 
Indian cavalry, who, as cavalry, had ordinarily bat 
little chance of seeing active service, but who could use 
their rifles as well as could the infantry, and were also 
trained to dismounted action and were good riders 
and horse masters. 

38. The question of command, both in peace and. 
with a view to the requirements of war, still remains to 
be referred to. The original Redistribution Scheme had 
contemplated the grouping of the nine divisions in three 
armies, each under a Lieutenant-General. When Lord 
Kitchener’s proposals were examined in the Military 
Department of the Government of India the Military 
Member, Sir E. Elies, however, maintained the view that 
two such commands would be sufficient, and that the 
money spent on the third could he utilized to better 
purpose for increasing the number of Brigade Com- 
manders. 

39. The abolition of tbe Madras Command 
had caused the 9th (Secunderabad) Division to he 
temporarily independent, as it remained under General 
Sir Charles Egerton who bad previously held command 
of the Madras Command. Burma was already indepen- 
dent. The experience thus gained in the Secunder- 
abad and Burma Divisions, of permitting divisional 
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Commanders to exercise practically the full powers 
of Lieutenant-Generals of Commands, and to correspond 
direct with Army Headquarters, was so satisfactory, 
that it was decided to introduce it throughout India. 

40. The scheme for operations in Afghanistan 
showed that the armies in the field would he two, 
viz., one in the north pivoted on Kabul, a second 
in the south, pivoted on Kandahar. This made it 
desirable to appoint two general officers, who would 
be responsible for the efficiency of these armies in peace, 
and who might be appointed to command them in war. 
These proposals were sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State, and were introduced in 1907. The divisional 
commanders were then given the powers which had 
hitherto been delegated to Lieutenant-Generals of Com- 
mands, and were placed in direct correspondence with 
Army Headquarters. 


7365. 


161, 186, 319, 478, 5523, 
2359, 3769, 3838, 3919, 

3921, 3964, 463 *, 5257, 

6303, 5315, 5713, 5732, 

5767, 5864, 7203, 7229. 


4648, 5257, 5303, 6315, 

5713, 5723 ? 5767, 5864. 


41. It has been argued that this change tended 
to deprive four senior officers of the higher ex- 
perience of command, training, and administration 
which a Command afforded, and also to deprive certain 
of the administrative staff of the army of a means of 
learning what would fit them for employment on the 
Headquarters Staff in peace or of a large force in the 
field. 1 his contention might be true, were it not that 
today the headquarters of ten divisions are gaining this 
experience, and that the key-note of all staff work, 
throughout the army, is the practical training and pre- 
paration of the troops and the departmental services for 
war. The inter-divisional manoeuvres held near Delhi 
in December 19 12 illustrated the smoothness with which 
the staff work is now conducted, owing to the close touch 
and hearty co-operation which exists between all 
branches of the staff, at Headquarters and in the divi- 
sions of the army, which was not, and indeed could not be 
the case when a third, the Command staff, intervened. 

42. Another great advantage of the present system 
is that all departmental officers in divisions are the 
staff officers of the divisional commanders, who have as 
wide powers as had the Lieutenant-Generals of Com* 
mands, and are personally responsible for the efficiency 
of the departmental services. This is greatljf to the 
benefit of the army, as compared with the previous 
system under which the heads of departmental services 
were responsible to the Military Department and not 
to the Commander-in-Chief. Lord Kitchener's antici- 
pations in this respect have been realized, and in actual 
practice few drawbacks have been met with. 

43. Of the two Army Commanders who appeared 
before the Committee, the one whose health had jprpifc* 
ted him to carry out the inspection jof divisions Ami 
brigades under training .as intended, - was .strongly 
opinion -that .Lord Kitchener's reforms have been bene- 
ficial to the army ; and our personal experience, both on 
the Headquarters Staff and as divisional commanders 
administering the system in force, has led us to .the 
same conclusion. 


44. Having thus glanced briefly at the inception 
Xgj& Kitchener’s reforms, and .their effect on .the present 
•organization of the Army, together with -the circum- 
stances which have in some cases arrested their develop- 
ment, we now proceed to the consideration of the first 
Term of our.Epference. 
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PAST II. 

FIRST TERM OF REFERENCE. 

“ To carry out a comprehensive survey of the 
various circumstances requiring the use of military force , 
which may arise out of the external and internal situa- 
tion in India , under the conditions which now exist , or 
may probably arise during the next few years” 

Section III — The Internal Situation. 

45. We adopt the following general principles as 
those on which provision should be made for the internal 
security of the country, viz : — 

“ [i) The first requirement is to provide for the maintenance 
of the authority of Government including the Civil Power gener- 
ally, and for its ability to enforce its commands. 

The means used for this purpose are the police and the army. 

As the power of the former is insufficient in itself to deal with 
resistance on a large scale, the ultimate support of the Civil Power 
is the army, 

H ence it is necessary to ensure that the military* forces are 
properly distributed, that the arsenals and seaports upon which they 
depend for the supply of munitions of war, other supplies, and 
reinforcements are properly defended, and that the railways and 
other communications, which enable those forces to be moved to the 
points where they are needed, are safeguarded from interruption. 

( ji ) The second requirement is to maintain, in conjunction 
with the civil authorities, as complete information as possible 
regarding the elements which make for rebellion, sedition, or 
civil disturbances, whether those elements exist in areas entirely 
under our rule, or in areas governed by protected or semi -independ- 
ent Native States, to keep a close watch upon them, and to make 
good arrangements for controlling in their early stages movements 
which might if unchecked develop into dangerous forces, or which 
might affect the recruiting grounds of the army.” 

***** 

46. After a careful consideration of the evidence 
which has been given and of the other information 
which has been placed before our Committee, we are of 
opinion that the following extract, from a minute pre- Appendix I, Vol. VI. 
pared last year by the Chief of the General Staff/ is a 

fair exposition of the internal problem with which the 
Government of India is faced to-day, 

****»$*« 

“ The danger which appeared most imminent in 1904 when Para. 41. 
plans were prepared for the redistribution and reorganization of 
the army in India, was a war with Russia, entailing a campaign in 
Afghanistan. It was realised that the protection of India from 
external invasion, and the preservation of internal security within 
its borders, were inter-dependent problems, and that any scheme 
adopted foT the reorganization and redistribution of India’s armed 
forces should be one which would provide conveniently and effec- 
tively for both these objects. 

“ This was the basis of the army organization and distribution Para. 42. 
effected by Lord Kitchener. During the last five years however, 
certain factors have come into prominence which have had as 
important an effect on the problem of India's internal security, as 
the Anglo-Russian Convention has had on that of her external 
responsibilities. In 1904 the contentment of the people as a 
whole; and their acquiescence in British rule, were not seriuu^y 
questioned, and though the existence of sedition in certain 
areas was known, it was not regarded as a matter of any serious 
importance, as it was confined to a small class and to certain 
districts the inhabitants of which were unwarlike. Since then, 
however, the situation has changed for the worse. The triumph 
of Japan over Hussi&j and her consequent elevation to the position 
of a World Power, has stirred the Asiatic world from Tokio to 
Teheran, and has awakened long slumbering national aspirations 


Appendix I, Volume VI, para. 38. 
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Para. 43* 


Para 44r* 


Paia ISO* 


Para* 131* 


and a liatred o£ European domination. The innate racial difference 
between the East and the West has found expression through the 
Press, and has given rise to a campaign of calumny and vilification 
which has stirred the masses against Government in a manner 
which is as startling* as it is unexpected. Encouraged by the 
support of English politicians who fail to realise that the democratic 
methods of government which obtain in Europe, are as yet un suited 
to the East with its different ideals and backward civilization, the 
educated classes in India have started an agitation for political 
independence which ranges from the aspirations of the moderates, 
who hope to see India enjoying within the Empire the same degree 
of autonomy as the self-governing Dominions, to the violent hosti- 
lity of extremists who would be satisfied with nothing less than 
complete revolution and independence, and are prepared to resort to 
every form of violence in order to attain their object. If this 
awakening of national aspirations and desire for political emanci- 
pation were confined to the educated classes, and to un warlike races, 
such as the people of the Dekhan and Eengal, it would be of com.-* 
paratively little importance from a military point of view. The 
propaganda, however, has spread to the Punjab, the great recruit- 
ing ground of the Indian army, and has been successful in 
alienating the loyalty of some of the people of that province to a 
dangerous extent. 

“Realising that no political propaganda can arouse the people 
from their a* athy unless it is associated with religion, the promo- 
ters of sedition have been careful to find religious motives for their 
activities. Apart from causing discontent against British rule, they 
have stirred up religious animosities, and by encouraging fanaticism 
have increased the probability of riots between Musalmans and 
Hindus. Well aware of the fact that the resources at the disposal 
c£ Government, and their own lack of arms, precludes the possibi- 
lity of a successful insurrection, the leaders of the extremist move- 
ment have made a study of anarchical methods. If open revolt is 
impracticable, it is at any rate possible by assassination, bomb- 
throwing*, and political dacoities, to work upon the fears of the 
timorous, and to spread the idea that Government is powerless to 
protect the lives and propeity of its subjects. Again, if the forces 
of Government cannot be faced in the field, it is at any rate 
possible to hamper their mobility by cutting the telegraph wires, 
encouraging strikes among miners and railway employes, derailing 
trains, and damaging bridges and rolling stock. Nor is the 
obtaining of arms an altogether insuperable difficulty. In spite 
of the Arms Act, a considerable supply of revolvers has been 
distributed throughout the country, and though the smuggling of 
arms and ammunition into India undoubtedly presents great diffi- 
culties, cargoes of rifles could probably be landed at some of the 
smaller ports, more especially at places like Goa and Pondicherry, 
and they could be smuggled thence into the interior with no greater 
risk of detection than attends the smuggling of arms from India , 
across the North- 'West frontier. 

‘ c The facts above stated have increased the importance of pro- 
viding means for the maintenance of internal security, and of 
estimating the relative value to be attached to the religious and 
political movements, which threaten to disturb the peace of India. 

^ 3c 

“ The maintenance of the authority of the Civil Power being the 
main requirement, * * its authority is most threatened by the 

chance of serious rebellion, whether occasioned by a wave of 
religious feeling*, such as an outburst of Moslem fanaticism or the 
anti-cow-killing movement, or engineered by seditious agitation, or 
secretly set in motion and supported either- by dis^flieefceti native 
rulers or by external agencies. - w 

** Northern India, i.e. 9 the Punjab and the United Provinces, is 
the region in which a successful rebellion would be fraught with, 
the most serious consequences. It is the great recruiting ground 
of the Indian army,- and a revolt of its martial population, whieh 
might easily spread to the troops, would tax the' military resources 
of Government to the uttermost. Delhi is the strategic centre of 
Northern India upon which the railways from - Bombay, and 
Calcutta converge, and from which other lines radiate to Peshawar, 
Quetta, and Karachi To hold Delhi, the Imperial capital, is to 
doiiun&te Northern India, and to dominate the latter is to ensure 
the s ubsnission and tranquility of less "warlike portions -Of the' 
country, such as the Dekhan, Bengal and Madras. .The security. 
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of Delhi, and of the railways which link it to the sea-bases of 
Bombay and Calcutta, may, therefore, be regarded as the basis of 
India's peace strategy. 

ct Nest to Northern India, the powerful Mahratta States of Para. 182, 
Gwalior, Indore, and Baroda in Central India, may be regarded as 
the principal danger from the strategic point of view, as from their 
central position, commanding our principal lines of communication 
between Bombay and Delhi, they are in a position to give the lead 
in any great Hindu revolt, especially if it originated in the 
Mahratta country with which their rulers are racially connected. 

Their rulers may be trusted to be loyal to the British Government 
in their own interests, so long as circumstances do not force them 
to a contrary course. 

**The powerful Native States of Southern India, though not Para. 183. 
perhaps probable sources of danger, also demand attention; nor is 
it safe to assume, in spite of the accepted loyalty of their chiefs, that 
the power of the Rajput States does not require suitable military 
provision. These chiefs are merely Cl primi inter ^ares they are 
continually at variance with their Thakurs, and so the chief being 
loyal, his Thakurs or some of them may take a contrary course ; as 
did the Thakur of Awah in the mutiny, when his chief, J odhpur, 
remained staunch. 

cc Rebellion, as the fruit of seditions agitation, appeal's most Para. 134. 
probable in Northern India, less likely in the Dekhan, and least 
likely in Bengal. 

cc Strikes, possibly also incited by agitators, would be most Para. 135 *j 
likely to lead to trouble in large industrial centres, such as Calcutta, 

Asansol, Cawnpore, Ahmedabad, Nagpore, etc. They are likely to 
occur with increasing frequency as the industrial development of 
the country progresses. They may be expected among postal, 
telegraph and railway employes, as well as among the operatives 
of mines, mills, workshops and dockyards. The creation of labour 
disputes offers a fine field of activity for the professional agitator, 
and the excitability of the people increases the probability of their 
resulting in riots requiring force for their suppression. Strikes 
among telegraph and railway subordinates are likely to be brought 
about with political objects, as most of them belong to the 
educated classes amongst whom the anti-British propaganda has 
made considerable progress. Men. of these classes are fully aware 
of the inconvenience which a strike would cause, especially if it 
occurred either when mobilization was in progress or when internal 
disturbances necessitated considerable movements of troops. The 
Arya Samaj element is strongly represented on the staff of the 
railways which radiate from Delhi, and the Chitpavans are equally 
numerous on those of the lines which start from Bombay. The 
same may be said of the telegraph service, which, in Northern. 

India, is largely composed of Arya Samajists, and in Western and 
Central India of Dekhani Brahmans. Both these classes are 
numerously represented in Government offices, where they are in a 
position to carry on an effective system of espionage, by which the 
leaders of the political societies to which they belong are supplied 
with early information as to the actions and intentions of Govern*- 
ment. 

“ All these conditions require the provision of military forces p a ra. 133. 
suitably situated to deal with them, while a very important require- 
ment is indicated by the necessity for safeguarding the railway and, 
other communications upon which depend the power of the military . 
forces both to arm and supply themselves* and to be conveyed to 
the disturbed areas for the suppression of local risings Which, if not 
dealt with at once, might spread * and develop into serious 
rebellions. 

p The railways of greatest importance from this point of view Para. 187 . 
are 

(£) The Great Indian Peninsula Railway from Bombay to 
Delhi. 

{ii) The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway from 
Bombay to Muttra, 

The Bast Indian Railway froth Calcutta to Ambala and 
in a less ‘degree to Ralka, 
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(tv) The North-Western Railway from A.nbala to Lahore; 
from Delhi to Lahore via Bhatinda; from Lahore to 
Karachi ; from Sukkur to Chaman j and from Samasata 
to Jand. 

(») The Great Indian Peninsula Railway from Bombay to 
Raichur. 

(vi) The Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway from 
Raichur to Madras. 

“ Lastly, the security of places important in themselves demands 
careful attention. Such places are capitals, such as Delhi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, Lahore and Patna ; great defended ports, such as 
Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Rangoon, and Aden ; military arsenals 
and factories, such as Rawal Pindi, Ferozepore, Quetta, Allahabad, 
Dum-Dum, Ishapore, Coonoor, and Jubbulpore ; and points of 
great strategical importance among which Delhi, Allahabad and 
Quetta again appear, with the addition of Lucknow, Agra and 
Peshawar/' 

47. There has come about in recent years a great 
change in the attitude of the Natives towards the British 
in India, due to reasons which are quite natural, but 
which are possible sources of danger. The higher castes, 
whose ancestors held what was practically a monopoly 
of State appointments, resent the impartiality of the 
British Government towards all classes, and the limita- 
tions which our presence in the country imposes on their 
position and power. 

48. Education has made others dissatisfied with their 
lot, causing them to be both unable and unwilling to 
obtain a livelihood by means which satisfied their parents, 
and creating desires which either their caste rules, or 
their personal qualifications make it impossible to satisfy. 
The yearly increasing numbers who visit England 
and other Western countries for education, trade, etc , 
resent the social gulf which exists in India between 
Europeans and Natives, but which they had not experi- 
enced abroad. 

49. The closer control exercised of late by the Secret- 
ary of State, and the greater facilities which now exist 
for Natives of India to obtain a sympathetic hearing at 
home for their alleged grievances, and the line taken 
by some Members of Parliament when dealing with 
matters affecting this country, have all tended to di- 
minish the prestige of the Government of India in the 
eyes of the people, and their belief in the infallibility of 
its civil officers. 

# 50. The evidence given by Sir Henry McMahon 
indicates that a change has also come about in the rela- 
tionship between some of the Ruling Chiefs and the 
Supreme Government. We believe this to be a natural 
result of the better system under which the Chiefs have 
been educated in recent years, in itself most desirable, 
and also to the frequent visits paid by these .Chiefs to 
Europe, by the friendships they form. therewith influen- 
tial people, and by the high social; almost Royal, position 
accorded to them out of India. The Chiefs, as a necessary 
consequence, are to-day under less control than formerly, 
and the importance of the position of the Political Agent 
has dwindled proportionately, with the result that the 
prestige of our “ Raj ” has been lowered in the eyes of 
the people of the Native States, who, being now less able 
to obtain redress readily through the mediation of the 
Political Officers, imagine that the British Government 
has lost in power. It may he noted that Mr. Brodrick in 
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1904 and Lord (then Mr.) Morley in 1907, each con- 
sidered that the Government of India had overrated the 
growth of loyalty in the Native States. 

51. A failure to appreciate the principles of our Gov- 
ernment has, amongst other causes, contributed to 
make some Native States and their Rulers think that 
Government control of the country is less strong than it 
was, and although we believe that the general loyalty 
of the Chiefs to the British Crown is unimpaired, we 
fear that their respect for, and their belief in, the 
strength and stability of the rule of the Government of 3708. 

India has in some cases weakened. 

_ 52. So long as Regular Troops or Volunteers are 422. 

available to oppose them we consider that the irregular Annexure page 91, Vol. II. 

troops of the Native States are not a formidable danger. 1986, 2068, 2638, 2642, 

But as they are armed with more or less serviceable 3125, 3631, 3666, 3676, 

arms, and as in some cases their artillery includes a 4191, 5469. 

battery of 9-pr. M. L. R. guns, with a supply of ammuni- 68, 94, 96, written evidence, 
tion, we do not think it possible altogether to ignore Pages 1296-99, Vol. IV. 
these forces, since the civil police and the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring districts under our Government are 
practically unarmed. 

53. As regards the condition of India to-day in res- 
pect to “ unrest,” the frequent cases of political dacoity 

by the “ Bhadralog ” of Bengal*, of assassinations of police 333, 412. 
officers and of informers, the secrecy maintained as to 927, 929, 
the instigators and perpetrators of the murderous attack 94/7’ 953. 
on the Viceroy in December 1912, and the posting up in 959’ 953. 

Calcutta of notices publicly approving of this outrage, 1159, 1167. 
and otherwise showing an antipathy to our rule, 2275,2279.' 
all tend to show that the attitude of the extreme party 2603, 5409, 
towards Government is still dangerously hostile. 8087, 11360. 

54. The recent war in Tripoli and the present war in 

Turkey have given rise to feelings amongst the Musal- 339-343. 
mans of India which are not favourable to our adminis- 350. 
tration, and the annulment of the partition of Bengal 1766, 1774. 
has caused many Musalmans to consider whether it 2217-2223. 
really pays to acquiesce quietly and loyally in the 2299. 
decrees of Government. On the other hand the satis- 4946. 
faction which the re-union of Eastern Bengal with 
the rest of the province excited in Bengal, has been 
discounted by the feeling that the transfer of the 
Capital of India from Bengal to Delhi has shorn 
the Bengal “ Nation” of much of the political import- 
ance it had previously believed itself to possess. 

55. Whilst the great majority of the inhabitants of 

the land have probably no pronounced feelings one way 309, 325, 2603. 
or the other, the educated classes are on the whole, if not Annexure II, page 498, Vol. II. 
actually disloyal, dissatisfied and far more inclined to 11360, 13235. 
criticise Government unfavourably than to acknowledge 
the many benefits it has conferred on them. Many 
of those who take a part in the public life of the 
country find that it adds to their importance, and that 
it is to their personal advantage to adopt a critical, if 
not an altogether unfriendly attitude towards the ruling 
power, rather than to profess and inculcate a spirit of 
loyalty. The facilities we have provided for inter-com- 
munication and intercourse have assisted to bring 
together those who desire to pose as ** reformers ” and 
“ patriots. ” 

66. It is probable that, whilst the present situation 
may he attributed to “ education,” it will be in education 309, 326, 2281, 2603. - 

1 Annexure II, page 498, Vol. II. 

♦ Between 1906 and 1913, no less than 1,100 dacoities are said to have been H36Q 13235. 
committed in Ben gal, -and in only 150 oases have convictions been obtained* 9 
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that the remedy will he found, since genuine education 
cannot fail to be a source of strength to Government, 
when the training of the teachers and the instruction 
they afford to people, both morally and intellectually, 
is influenced and controlled by the State on sound lines, 
so that we may give to India what has enabled us to 
attain to the position we hold. 

57. Whilst venturing to applaud the wisdom of the 
policy which has included Indians in the Councils of the 
country, and in giving to them a share in its government, 
we cannot but feel that risk would be involved in 
adding to the numbers who hold appointments as 
District officers. The people at large know Government 
chiefly by the officials with whom they are in touch, 
with whom rests the power and responsibility of main- 
taining order in time of danger. We believe it to be 
as much in the interests of the subject races, as for the 
stability of our rule in India, that the District officers 
who administer the country and who interpret to the 
people the intentions of the British Government should 
be drawn from the European members of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

58. But the position of a Government, alien to the 
people, must always depend on the power to enforce its laws, 
that is to say on the armed forces of the State, civil and 
military. In this connexion the reliability of the Police 
and of the Native army are both important factors. We 
have referred to the police in Section SXVTI of this 
Report. As regards the Native army two questions 
call for some consideration, viz : — whether the relative 
homogeneity, as soldiers, of the Indian army of to-day 
which has been the natural consequence of the abolition of 
the Commands, has conduced to a community of interests 
inimical to the advantage of the State, and, secondly, to 
what extent was, and is, the Indian army affected by the 
wave of so called “unrest ” which has passed over the 
land. And further, in regard to the latter point, was 
the action taken in connection with the unrest, as it 
affected the army in 1906-8, adequate and correct. * 

59. As regards the first question, we do not consider 
that the relative homogeneity of the present day Native 
army has conduced to a community of interests to such 
an extent as to cause anxiety. In a class squadron or 
double -company regiment, although a community of 
interests exists which tends to foster esprit de corps t it is 
only apparent in the men’s, so to speak, artificial life as 
soldiers of the British Raj. Being composed of men of 
different castes, religions, and perhaps provinces, the class 
squadrons and double-companies have but little in com- 
mon ; they live their own lives almost as much as if 
they were in separate regiments. They exist together 
on a peaceful, if not friendly, footing under the eye of. 
the British officer, but when speaking of, or criticising 
one another in conversation wi£h. their officers, it is 
apparent that at heart .bliss has hut little real 
appreciation for the others. 

60. With reference to u unrest ” in the army and 
its treatment, we have come to the following conclu- 
sions. Indians of all classes are easily moved. Eor 
centuries the Indian has regarded a Ruler as a hard task 
master if not almost an enemy. They are in conse- 
quence very apt to give credence to statements and 
rumours which are discreditable to Government. . There 
are siaU very many who fail to under stand-why a Gov- 
ernment should gratuitously go, out of its way to do good 
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to its subjects. As tbe methods adopted by Government 
are not always presented to the peasant in the form, 
which Government intended, owing perhaps to the 
rascality, perhaps to the ignorance of subordinates, new 
ideas and new ways are regarded with a suspicion which 
sometimes amounts to resentment. 

61. The sepoy belongs to the people. What stirs 
the people naturally moves him. B ut the sepoy, having 
been in much closer touch with Englishmen, and having 
seen so much more of the world and having got 
to appreciate, to some extent at least, the power and 
the desire for justice of the white man, more quickly 
recovers his senses than do many of his civil fellow coun- 
trymen. The sepoy in this respect can be compared 
to a useful and usually docile horse, which in a 
temporary panic may try to unseat his rider. Treated 
with firmuess and kindness his confidence is easily 
restored. Treated with over-severity or timidity, man 
or animal may be ruined. Just as easily as one fright- 
ened horse may cause the horses of a whole regiment to 
stampede, so may sepoys be temporarily led astray. 
But it is probable that all who have not been killed 
or permanently injured iu the outbreak will, when 
brought back, again do good work for their employer, be 
they horses or sepoys. 

62. We believe that the power of the Indian Soldier 
for evil is reduced the further he is removed from the 
area iuhahited by people of his own nationality, religion, 
or class, and tbe more frequently he is stationed in dis- 
tricts of which tbe inhabitants have little in common 
with him, even as to language. 

63. There are sections of the Indian army which 
undoubtedly have been affected by political and reli- 
gious movements of the present day. In most cases the 
men themselves are probably in entire ignorance of the 
real motives which underlie apparently excellent objects, 
such as the revival of Sikhism, the education of Sikh 
women and the encouragement given to Sikh women to 
study Sikh scriptures, and to attend the services in the 
‘ Gurdwaras. ’ Even British officers are not always alive 
to the danger to the British Raj, which is the intended 
ultimate aim of those who promote these revivals. 

64. In spite of the wave of disaffection which swept 
over tbe country in 1907, we have no information which 
leads us to believe that any portion of the Indian army 
showed an inclination to mutiny, although the Com- 
mander-in-Chief found it necessary to inform Govern- 
ment — 

“that not only have persistent and determined attempts been made 
to tamper with the Native army, but that in the case of very 
numerous individuals and in some instances, even as regards units 
as a body, a large measure of success has been attained.” 

65. Owing to the great difficulty in bringing home 
charges, so as to establish the seditious character of an 
offence, only one Indian soldier, a Sikh, was actually 
brought to trial — and although he was sentenced to 
seven years imprisonment with hard labour, it was on 
being convicted of the alternative charge of. conduct to 
the prejudice of good order and military discipline. 

66. Sir George Roos-Eeppel and Sir J ames Will cocks 
informed the Committee of an incident during the 
Zakka Khel Expedition in 1908, which the former 
attributed to the regiment concerned being tainted. But 
this incident is susceptible of quite another interpreta- 
tion, and it does not appear to have "been reported to 
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Ar my Headquarters as being a matter which called into 
question the honour and the loyalty of the men concerned. 

67. The case of the 10th Jats, of which the Commit- 
tee were informed in the replies quoted in the margin, is 
a good illustration of the possible dangers connected with 
a society like the Ary a Samaj, which has for its osten- 
sible aim the social and religious welfare of its members. 
It also shows how very difficult it is for the officers of a 
regiment to gauge the true importance, so far as their 
men are concerned, of such a society, and to know what 
action to take to safeguard them against its influ- 
ences. It also exemplifies how unreasonable it is to rely 
upon Indian officers and men of a class regiment, enlisted 
mainly from one civil area, being willing to incur the 
risk involved by acting as informers, especially when it 
is apparent that the authorities may not believe them, 
owing to a want of sufficient knowledge to enable the 
insidious danger brought to notice to be justly 
appreciated. Further, it was another instance which 
shows how exceedingly difficult it is to bring home a 
charge of “ sedition.” 

68. In connexion with the further question, should 
or should not more drastic steps have been taken, when it 
became apparent that the Indian army bad become (more 
or lessj affected by the spirit of so-called ** unrest,” 
which existed in 1906-08, two points have, we think, 
to be considered, vis : — 

(«) That the Government of India were, and are, 
unable to take steps, openly, to suppress 
societies such as the Arya Samaj, the Friends 
of India, the Tat Klialsa and the like, while 
at first Government permitted public 
speakers very great latitude in their com- 
ments and criticisms. 

ib) That it would have been a fatal mistake to 
institute proceedings for sedition and the 
like, unless there was a probability, amount- 
ing almost to a certainty, of convictions 
being secured and upheld on appeal. Nor 
would it have been right to punish Indian 
soldiers without trial, with the knowledge 
that the evidence available was not strong 
enough to justify trial. 

69. With reference to (a), it was not desirable for 
the Commander-in-Chief or for the Viceroy to institute a 
poliey in respect to suspects serving in the army, which 
could not he applied to the population at large, and which 
was not covered by the special laws under which the 
troops served. Nor was it easy for officers to convince- 
tbeir men that it was a crime for soldiers to attend a 
lecture given publicly and with the knowledge of the 
Civil authorities. Indeed, we have heard that when 
officers pointed out that it was wrong to join this or that 
society, or to attend such and such meetings, the ques- 
tion was invariably asked^ how can such societies or 
meetings be harmful to the State, since Government 
permits them. 

70. As to (d), it is public knowledge how great have 

been the difficulties experienced in obtaining convictions 
in the Civil Courts for sedition, or offences kindred to 
sedition, even when Government has employed the 
.most skilful counsel available. There would have been 
no better prospect of securing convictions had Indian 
soldiers been placed on trial; An abortive trial, or' a 
sentence reversed on appeal, would have done an infinite 
amount of harm. - . 
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Kitchener’s 71. Lord Kitchener considered that it was important 

views. that nothing should ever obtain publicity, which might 

advertise any want of confidence in the troops. Such 
publicity might have resulted in very materially lessening 
the value of the Native army to the State, and would 
obviously have played into the hands of those who 
desired to incite the sepoys against Government. Lord 
Kitchener’s aims were designed to cure the evil by 
striking at the root. He urgently pressed on Govern- 
ment the necessity of taking steps to protect the army 
from the baneful influences by which the men were 
surrounded. It was due mainly to his representations to 
the Government of India, that the Secretary of State w T as 
induced to sanction an Act being passed to put a stop to 
meetings which were likely to promote sedition. Judg- 
ing from results we are of opinion that the policy followed 
has justified itself, as being based on a correct appreoia- 1740, 4276. 
tion of the situation. 


72. Some doubt was expressed by a witness as to the 251. 
action taken by the then Viceroy in withholding 
sanction to the Punjab Canal Colonies Bill, but we 
believe that events have proved it to have been wise, 1662-64. 
however it may have been mis-represented at the time 
to, or by, the people concerned. 
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73. The prolonged war in South Africa, and the 
defeat by the Japanese in Manchuria of the Russian 
Army, which had been regarded for so long as a 
serious menace to the safety of India, combined 
to cause the belief to grow that after all the European 
soldier may not be (he superior of the Asiatic. 
We doubt if these ideas have been discounted by recent 
events in Tripoli and Morocco, or the present war 
in Turkey, because the only information regarding them 
which is credited by the natives of India is that which 
comes to them through the medium of the vernacular 
Press, which reproduces the reputed victories gained 
by Turkey, reported in Turkish and Egyptian news- 
papers. We think that the Pan-Islamic feelings which 
these events have aroused will need careful watching, 
and that the British officers of the Native army will have 
to exercise great care to protect their men from the 
undesirable, and not always patent influences of the 
Tat Khalsa, Arya Samaj and kindred movements. 


273, 5844, 13235-9. 


74. Although we do not believe in a policy which 
subordinates the interests of the army at large, and 
therefore of the State, to the personal convenience 
and views of the native soldiers, we hold that in the 
long run it must be a real economy to treat the Indian 
ranks in a manner which will leave no doubt in their 
minds as to the advantages to be gained by being 
“ faithful to their salt. ” 


Conclusions. 


75. We believe that, although the presence in India 
of Their Imperial Majesties the King and Queen in 1911- 
12 has given rise to a strong feeling of reverence and of 
loyalty to the Crown, the political situation still gives 
cause for watchful care. Speaking generally, we agree 
with the opinion expressed by the General Staff in 1911, 
that conditions both civil and military render some 
revision of the existing arrangements for internal security 
desirable, and we have put forward our proposals thereon, 
when dealing with the second Term of Reference. 
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50, 78, written evidence, Vol. IV. 
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Appendix I, Volume VI. 


Para. 3« 


Para. 4 j. 


Para. 5* 


Para. 6. 


Section IV.— The External Situation. 

76. The external circumstances which affect the size 
and duties of the army in India appear to us to be • 

(a) Our treaty obligations and imperial liabilities. 

(5) The conditions on the North-West frontier, 
affecting Russia, Persia and the Persian Gulf, Afghanis- 
tan, Baluchistan, and the independent tribes. 

(c) The conditions on the North-East frontier, affect- 
ing Nepal, Tibet, Bhutan, China, and the independent 
tribes. 

( d ) The conditions on the East and South-Eastern 
frontier, including Annam and Siam. 

(«) Treaty obligations and imperial liabilities. 

77. Our treaty obligations are summarised in a note 
prepared by the Chief of the General Staff from which 
the following extracts have been taken : — 

***** 

u The most important of our treaty obligations, as one which 
might involve us in military operations, is the Anglo-Japanese 
Agreement, revised in July 1911, by which we are bound to come 
to Japan's assistance in defence of her territorial rights or special 
interests in Eastern Asia in the event of unprovoked attack, or 
aggressive action against her by any Power or Powers with whom 
we have not concluded a treaty of general arbitration. This res- 
ponsibility is a wide one, and it is hardly possible to discuss within 
the limits of this paper the conditions under which, and the means 
by which, the naval and military authorities of the High Contract- 
ing parties would arrange to make our assistance available. But 
unless the aggressive Power were either Russia or China, any 
assistance which India could render would be by means of an 
oversea expedition only, * * * * 

* > * * * But it has been thought desirable 

to point out here that the obligation exists, and its effect is that 
any serious reduction of our military forces in India pro tanto 
strengthens Japan's potential enemies in Eastern Asia, and, so far 
increases Japan's risk of being attacked and our liability to be 
called to ber assistance. Japan may fairly disapprove such action 
on the part of her ally, while, if persisted in, it might tend to 
lessen the value of the alliance in her eyes. 

“ Another important obligation is onr compact with the Amir of 
Afghanistan. This agreement is somewhat vaguely worded ; but 
the Committee of Imperial Defence considered, in 1907, that prac- 
tically, so long as the Amir acts in his foreign relations in 
accordance with onr wishes and advice, it hinds us to assist him in 
maintaining the integrity of his dominions against external 
enemies, * * * * * * 

We have recently made a somewhat similar treaty with 
Bhntan by which we guarantee the integrity of that country so 
long as its ruler condncts his relations with foreign Powers in 
accordance with our wishes. Although we have no such treaty with 
Nepal, ;we have given her an assurance that we will support and 
protect her in the event of an unprovoked attack from any quarter. 
In the cash of Kashmir we have definitely guaranteed its protection 
against external enemies, and its foreign relations are conducted by 
the Indian Government. All these obligations create a situation 
between us- and China ajpn'g the borders of these States, which may 
require military measdres-to discharge them. Moreover, it is under- 
stood that Nepal, Bhutan and the Sikkim States have all got special 
rights and privileges in Tibet which we have pledged ourselves to 
defend. 

/ ; . “ The Anglo- Russian Convention of 1907 is a treaty equal in 
hhjxata.nce to onr agreement with Japan. It closely affects the 
position in Tibet, Afghanistan and Persia at the present time. 
The object .of this convention was to put an end to Angle-RuSsian 
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rivalries in these countries ; in Tibet both of the contracting parties 
desired to maintain the status quo but practically have retired in 
favour of China ; in Afghanistan, Russia acknowledged our exclusive 

? ditical interests while maintaining her commercial ones ; in 
ersia each was given a definite sphere of influence with a neutral 
aone between the two spheres. 

u Outside India itself, but within the province of the Indian p ara# 

Government, besides the agreements above-mentioned, we have 
numerous treaties with Chiefs along the sea coast from Aden to 
Karachi, the most important of which are those with Muhammerab* 

Koweit and Maskat. All these treaties place the territories of 
these various Chiefs more or less under our protection against 
aggression by foreign Powers, in return for certain action on their 
part as regards their foreign relations. All these engagements 
make demands on the army in India from time to time, which 
hitherto, however, have not been of a serious nature.” 

78. As regards India’s imperial liabilities, we have no 
definite data to guide ns, either as to their nature, or their 
extent. But it may reasonably he presumed that, should 
the Empire be at war under circumstances which involved 
military operations in China (or elsewhere in the further 
East), or which necessitated military action in the Eastern 
Provinces of Asia Minor, or in Persia, or required a 
reinforcement of the Army of Occupation in Egypt, the 
Indian Government would be called upon to provide 
a large portion, if not the whole, of the troops. 

79. We are of the opinion that whilst such demands 
are a liability which must be taken into account, and 
while the Indian army should be so organized and 
equipped as to be capable of meeting them, without 
denuding India of troops to a dangerous extent, it is not 
necessary to take them into account to the extent of 
providing an army of greater strength than is sufficient 
for the requirements of India itself. 

(5) The North - West frontier , including Russia , 

Persia , Afghanistan , j Baluchistan, and the independent 
tribes. 

80. We have already mentioned, in paragraph 17 of 
this Report, that the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 
very materially altered the military conditions which 
Lord Kitchener’s proposals had been framed to meet. 

81. In a despatch, No. 50, dated the 20th March Pros. 3., July 1908, Nos. 2006- 
1908, Lord MoTley in reviewing the new situation, made 08. 
the following remarks : — 

******* 

“ 8. They (His Majesty's Government) do not ignore new 
risks in the political situation of India. Nor are they unaware that 
the conclusion of a Convention does not of itself justify — and has 
never been regarded by even the most pacific Powers as justifying — 
the abandonment of precautions that are necessary to ensure its 
observance. Risks, however, are not to be overstated. Nor is it 
possible for any Government to prepare against every hypothetical 
contingency that may be .conjured up by vivid and ingenious 
imagination. ***** 

w As for Afghanistan, the Convention has In no sense extend- 
ed what were already, in fact, our virtual responsibilities j and it is 
reasonable to suppose that the Convention would make the Amir 
much more rather than less cautious about quarrelling with either 
of the two great military Powers between which his kingdom lies. 

* * - * * * * * 


** 10. * * * 1 venture in a sentence to Invite Tour 

Excellency’s consideration of what is undoubtedly a fundamental 
principle of military policy in India, namely, that in the event of an 
assault upon India the whole strength of the British Empire by 
land and sea would' he exerted to repel it, Upon this reserve of 
force the defence of India -must ultimately and inevitably depend, 
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It is conceivable, indeed, that we might lose command of out com- 
munication by sea, but if tbat catastrophe should overtake us, it 
would endanger interests even more vital to national power than 
the most imposing of our transmarine possessions. Assuming the 
stability of our national strength in all its elements and dimensions, 
we are justified in leaning upon that, instead of burdening the 
revenues of India with the enormous cost of an excessive military 
force.” 

82. Lord Morley concluded by asking the Government 
of India to consider whether it was necessary to add, to 
the Indian establishment, the additional units which had 
been contemplated in Lord Kitchener’s scheme ; and, 
with reference to the distribution of troops iu the divi- 
sional areas, “ to consider whether, by some alterations 
in the boundaries of the areas, it may not be possible, 
without dislocating the divisional organization, to provide 
at much less cost for placing a suitable number of troops 
under each divisional General, so distributed as to allow 
of combined training and reasonably rapid mobilization.” 

Pros. B., July 1808, Nos. 8006- 83. The Government of India replied to this in a Views of the 

08, despatch of the 2nd July 1908, No. 65, from which we in dto onthe 

quote the following remarks. situation in 

“ 3. India does not maintain and has never aspired to create 
au army capable of carrying through a campaign against Bussia. 

We have always recognized what Your Lordship lays down in 
paragraph 10 of your despatch, as * a fundamental principle of 
military policy in India, namely, that in the event of an assault 
upon India the whole strength of the British Empire by land and 
sea would be exerted to repel it. Upon this reserve of force the 
defence of India must ultimately and inevitably depend. 7 In 
accordance with this principle we have always confined our aims to 
the provision of an army capable of preserving internal order in 
India itself, of meeting^ any trouble which may arise on the border 
whether from the frontier tribes or from Afghanistan, of warding 
00 an assault by Bussia during the period that must elapse before 
the resources of the Empire can be brought to our assistance, and of 
forming, in virtue of its local experience and knowledge of the 
theatre of war, a substantial and e0ective nucleus on which rein- 
forcements pan be engrafted as they arrive. Whatever benefits 
may he derived from the conclusion of the Convention, we must 
still remain in a position to ensure internal tranquillity and to repel 
rapidly and effectively incursions across our border. There remains 
then only the question whether we should be justified in depriving 
ourselves of the ability to ward off a possible attack by Russia 
until the Empire at large can come to our assistance. We believe 
that there can be hut one answer to this question, and that to divest 
ourselves of this limited power of self-protection would be to treat 
the Convention as in itself justifying the abandonment of the 

I recautions necessary to secure its observance-— a course which Your 
lordship’s despatch justly deprecates.” 

84. The Government of India added that— 

“ 6. We must, however, demur to the supposition that the 
conclusion of the Convention has decreased the risk of a q uar rel 
being forced on us by Afghanistan. 


c ‘ The garrisons laid down as necessary in time of war 
must, however, be regarded as tentative only. They were fixed at 
a time when India appeared tranquil and. contented, and represent 
the minimum necessary under those conditions. Were war to 
break out during a period of unrest in India these garrisons would 
have to be increased to an extent which cannot be precisely indicat- 
ed, since it would depend on circumstances impossible to predict 
To provide these increased garrisons the troops available for the 
Field Army would have to be correspondingly reduced, and this con- 
sideration has an important bearing on the question whether the 
total force we maintain is capable of reduction.” 

.. -10. We believe that, without reducing the anny andi with- 
out abandoning the intention eventually to complete- its : organiz- 
arion for war, it may be possible without undue- risk to meet your 
wishes to a very considerable extent. In view of ottr improved 
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relations with Russia the steps necessary to complete our organiz- 
ation may, in our opinion, now be carried into effect more slowly and 
deliberately than has hitherto been contemplated. We are there- 
fore prepared to agree to a material extension of the period within 
which it was originally intended to complete the programme ; to 
surrender the Special grant ; and to forego the regrant of lapses.'” 

85. Again, in a despatch of the 2nd September 1909, 
No. 105, the Government of India, in observing that, for 
the present, it had been decided not to add to the army 
the additional units desired by Lord Kitchener, made 
the following remarks. 

* * * * # * * 


Pros. B-, October 1909., Nos. 
2061-63. 


M 4. The conclusion of the Anglo-Russian Convention having, 
as we hope, decreased the presumption of war with Russia, the 
enemies whom we must, for the present, be prepared to face are 
more likely to be Asiatics than Europeans. Ecr obvious financial 
reasons we should endeavour, if possible, to carry through a war 
against an Asiatic enemy without calling on England, or the 
Empire, to assist us with troops ; and therefore, in addition to the 
difference in our ostensible enemy, the power of absorbing reinforce- 
ments without dislocation of our formations becomes a matter of 
lesser importance. These two considerations made it possible for 
us to prepare an alternative plan for the mobilization of our Field 
Army in which mixed brigades consisting partly of British and 
partly of Native troops are substituted for the homogeneous 
British and Native brigades intended for use in a struggle with a 
European adversary. The result of this arrangement is that each 
division then contains one battalion of British infantry less and 
one battalion of Indian infantry more than under the alter- 
native system and enables us not only to mobilize our full nine 
divisions as regards infantry without reckoning on the three 
British battalions, the addition of which to the army in India has 
been postponed, but also increases the number of British battalions 
allotted to internal defence by six — an addition which under certain 
circumstances might be most imports, nt. * * * 

* * * * * * * 


e< 7 . From this explanation Your Lordship will see that the 
temporary deficiency of the few units referred to in no way prevents 
our mobilizing nine effective field divisions, whilst providing 
adequately for t.he internal security of the country; and we have no 
hesitation in affirming that in our opinion nine divisions is the 
minimum force which we should be ready to place in the field, and 
that the reserve of stores and animals to be maintained should . be 
such as will admit of our doing so without undue delay. Setting 
all question of Russia on one side for the moment, there are, as 
Your Lordship is aware, other and growing dangers of considerable 
magnitude of which it is incumbent on us to take cognizance and 
which we must be prepared to meet. In the case of the tribal 
territory within the Durand Line, the information at our disposal 
impresses us more and more with the serious nature of the situation 
which is being created by the large and growing traffic which is 
being carried on in arms imported from the Persian Gulf. The 
fighting strength of these tribes is now about 334 j ; 000 men, and, in 
addition to the modern arms which they possessed in 1897, and 
those which they acquired between that year and 1906, Sir George 
Roos-Keppel estimates that 90,000 modern rifles have been obtained 
by these tribes in the last three years ; in his opinion the tribes- 
men are perhaps ten times better armed today than they were at 
the date of the last great rising in. 1897-98. Moreover, he tells us 
that * communication between them is increasing, and it is epuite 
on the cards that if one tribe goes we shall have a general rising 
again/ 

lC 8. Nor is the situation in Afghanistan one which we can 
view with equanimity. The present Amir has reversed the policy 
of his father in regard to the arming of his subjects. Not only did 
the Amir Abdur Rahman forcibly disarm large communities, but 
he strongly discouraged the acquisition of modern ri0es by the 
remainder of his subjects. He did not even issue efficient weapons 
to his regular troops, but preferred to leave them stored in his 
arsenals. The Amir Habibnllah, on the contrary, directly supports 
and encourages the arms traffic, even to the extent of financing it 
to large amounts. He causes it to be made known, far and wide, 
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that arms are procurable at Kabul and at other points in his 
dominions such as Jalalabad, that he wishes not merely his own 
subjects but also the tubes within our sphere to purchase them, and 
that, where necessary, loans will be given to individuals to enable 
them to supply themselves with rifles. These features of Afghan 
policy are significant. The Amir cannot fail to recognize that the 
general armament of his subjects gravely increases the danger of 
internal rebellion against liis authoiity, but he deliberately accepts 
that risk in order that not his own subjects merely, but also the 
tribes within our borders, may be available in the event of a 
rupture with us 9 

“ 9. Your Lordship will remember the critical situation which 
arose only last year and continued throughout the summer of 1908 ; 
and, though, since that time, conditions have improved, there are 
many syptoms which indicate that war with Afghanistan — how- 
ever earnestly we may seek to avoid it — is a possibility which we 
cannot lose sight of, or neglect in our calculations. And in this 
connection it is useless to close our eyes to the fact that, once the 
cry of jihad was raised, the great majority, if not the whole, of the 
border tribes, over whom we have little effective control, would 
probably throw in their lot against us. Remembering that during 
the frontier disturbances of 1897-98 it was found necessary to 
mobilize nearly 70,000 troops, and making due allowance for the 
enormous accession of strength whicu has recently been acquired 
both by them and by the Afghans owing to the arms traffic 
through the Gulf, we feel compelled to place before Your Lordship 
our deliberate and considered opinion that a force of nine divisions 
fully equipped and ready to take the field is essential to the security 
of India, and that we could not accept without grave protest a 
reduction to a seven division standard/’ 

Prog. B., May 1910, Nos. 1679- 86. In a despatch, No. 133, of the 19th November 

80 * 1909, the Secretary of State accepted the elimination of 

the additional units and the stores required for them, and, 
as we have already mentioned in paragraph 18 of this 
Report, he approved of the modified composition of the 
Held Army proposed. Lord Morley also directed that no 
further steps should be taken in regard to the railway 
extensions up the Kurram and Kabul River Talleys, to 
the completion of which Lord Kitchener had attributed 
so much importance. 

87. The organization of the troops allotted for the 
internal defence of India and its frontiers, still remains 
as proposed in the Kitchener scheme, subject to such 
modifications as have been indicated. It was not until 
October 1911 that the question of revising that scheme, 
with reference to the changed political situation, was 
raised by the Government of India, in the despatch of 
October 1911 which led to the appointment of the present 
Committee. 

3197, 3201, 3219, 3221, 88 * In regard to the Anglo-Russian Convention, 

3243, 3245, 3255, 3269, we consider that it will naturally hold good so long 

3279, 3285, 5403. as it suits the policy of both parties, but if the 

interests represented in those policies tend to diverge, 
we doubt whether it will exercise much restraining 
influence. The understanding has, for the time, trans- 
ferred Indian _ military attention from the Oxus -to 
Northern Persia— it is equally convenient to both parties 
as giving breathing space or time for precautionary 
preparations— and we believe that this period will be pro- 
longed in proportion to the advantage we are known to 
have taken of it. At the same time, although we see no 
present danger of its being terminated, we ought not, in 
considering opr relations with .Russia, to ignore the fact 
that the political kaleidoscope may change, and that our 
old, more or less unfriendly, relations may at some future 
time be resumed, a state of things which might be 
hastened by any material reduction in our armed, 
strength. : 
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Angl o- J apanese 
Treaty* 


89. It appears to us tliat our Alliance with Japan 
is, to a certain extent, discounted by an uncertainty as 
to how she will interpret her obligations to assist us, 
should Russia have a quarrel with the independent 
kingdom of Afghanistan, or should Russian activities 

in the future force us to be the first to take action. The 3197, 3231-S7, 3287, 3291, 
fact also, that a community of interests in North China 3295. 
and the adjacent territories have tended to a friendly 
understanding between Russia and Japan may cause 
Japan’s inclinations in the near future to run counter 
to our interests. We lave yet to discover what under- 
lies the carefully concealed interest which Japan is 
taking at the present moment in the internal affairs of 
India and Burma. 


Treaty 
obligations 
affect the 
strength of the 
army in India. 


90. As in the case of our convention with Russia, 
the value which Japan places on her treaty with us must 
he materially affected by the strength and efficiency of 
the army in India. She might reasonably complain 
were India, by a reduction in the present strength of her 
Field Army, to invite the attack, which would require 
Japan to act up to her treaty obligations. 

91. While we consider that both the Anglo-Russian 
Convention and the Anglo-Japanese Treaty have proved, 
and are likely to prove of much value, we feel that so 
far as India is concerned, there is some risk that the latter 
may turn out to be of moral, rather than of material 
utility, unless, at the time when we ask that its terms 
shall be fulfilled, Japan has, for her own interests, 
a ground for quarrel with Russia; while the value of our 
agreement with Russia lies more in the time it gives us 
to put our house in order*, than in any permanent secu- 
rity it affords, as was indicated in Lord Morley’s despatch 3 219 3279, 5403. 
of March 1908, from which we have quoted. Whilst we * 

realize that it is not necessary to maintain war organiza- 
tions with reference to all possible future contingencies, 
and that these organizations must be suited to the 
existing external and internal situation, we feel that 
they ought to be capable of adaptation to meet changing 
conditions, and we regard it as our proper policy to 
maintain a fully equipped Field Army competent to 
deal with present probable dangers, and so constituted 
that we can expand it, if necessary, should these dangers 
increase. 


Persia. 92. The circumstances which may arise in Persia to 

require the despatch of troops from India are : — 

(«) Internal disorder of so serious a nature as to 
endanger the lives of European officials and subjects, and 
to force interference by a foreign power. 

(6) A condition of affairs in Persia, which makes 
partition of the country between ourselves and one or 
more other European powers practically unavoidable. 

93. The first case has almost arisen. The Indian 3243-45-47, 3257, 3261. 
Government has already this year had to contemplate the 
possible despatch of one division to Southern Persia. The 
fact cannot be disguised that the condition of the coun- 
try is so had, and that the probability of improvement 
is so slender, that we may be forced to send a strong 
force to Southern Persia in the near future. The 
experience which the Russians have bad in the north, 
and our own with the Central India Horse at Shiraz, 
show that, when once troops have entered Persia to 
restore and maintain order or to protect officials, it is 
most difficult to recall them. 
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94. We are doubtful as to the effect on India of a 
partition of Persia. It would certainly be viewed with 
disfavour by the Muhammadans of our hmpire (many of 
whom might, on the contrary, approve of our annexing 
the whole country). It might easily prove an incon- 
venient drain on the military resources of India whilst a 
civil administration was in course of formation, and 
before local levies and police were raised and trained for 
its support, demanding the presence in the country of 
probably at least two divisions for a period which it is 
not possible to estimate ; but we are inclined to believe 
that the advantages of having a settled frontier with a 
European power would on the whole outweigh its 
disadvantages, and the existence of such a frontier 
would at least constitute a line of demarcation, any 
deliberate infringment of which would be tantamount 
to a declaration of war. 

95. We have now to refer to the question of 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan and the independent tribes 
on the North-West frontier of India. 

96. It can, we think, be safely accepted that while 
the present Amir is alive and in power, there is no likeli- 
hood of Afghanistan intriguing with Russia against us, and 
that His Majesty will not break his faith with us, so long 
as he has no good cause to imagine that we have broken 
faith with him. Sir Henry McMahon has told us that 
the Anglo-Russian Convention put for a time a severe 
strain ou our relations with the Amir, and caused much 
ill-feeling in Afghanistan : but that, in the long run the 
Convention has but little affected our relations, and 
that there is no reason to anticipate that the Amir may 
be deposed, or that the Afghan Kingdom may break 
up. He also said that the anti-foreign feeling in 
Afghanistan is less than it was thirty years ago 
(although it has been fostered and encouraged), and 
our present relations with the independent tribes are 
on the whole satisfactory ; hut that it is impossible to 
say how long this state of affairs may last, whilst 
the possibility of a large and general combination 
of the frontier tribes against us is a contingency that 
must always be recognized. Sir Henry McMahon 
also told us that the Amir, as head of the only 
Muhammadan independent power in the world, except 
Turkey, holds a very important place in Muhammadan 
eyes ; and that a jihad emanating from him would, 
apart from its novelty, which in itself would appeal to 
public imagination, arouse not only the border tribes, 
but disturb the Muhammadans of the whole of India. 
In the event of a war with Afghanistan, it is Sir Henry 
McMahon’s belief that we must expect to have against 
us all the frontier tribes, who have been instilled by 
Sardar Nasrulla Khan with a national spirit, by stirring 
up their fanaticism and teaching them that their 
interests and those of Afghanistan are one; whilst, on the 
other hand, should we be engaged with the tribes, w r e may 
rely on their receiving sympathy and material assistance 
from the Afghans, although the Afghan Government 
will avoid aiding them openly. 

97. Sir George Roos-Keppel told us that while our 
relations with the tribes had improved of late years, ancl 
wereon the whole friendly, and while he saw no present 
likelihood of a general combination against us, still, were 
any important tribe to rise and prolonged operations 
against it to be, necessary, the fire would doubtless spread. 
The most important tribes in his opinion are the Swatis, 
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The present 
situation as 
regards 
Afghanistan. 


JPan-Islamism. 


Baluchistan. 


Afridis and the Wazirs, the last obviously hostile to ns 3545, 4776, 4918, 4908, 

at present, the first^named fanatical, priest-ridden and 4928, 4930, 4944, 4982, 

extraordinarily inflammable. “ At any time out of a 5026, 5042, 5113 , 5131, 

blue sky, with little or no warning, we might hear of an 5141, 5543. * 

attack upon Chakdara, the Malakand, or the Chitral 
reliefs.” Sir G. Roos-Keppel added that the Afridis 
were shrewd and selfish, and only likely to rise if they 
had a real grievance. 

98. For the present the situation, therefore, appears 
to depend on our being able to maintain friendly relations 
with His Majesty the Amir, and while we are not at all 
likely to take, of our' own initiative, any action which 
would disturb such relations, yet some risk is involved in 
the power which the Anglo- Russian Agreement gives 
Russia, should she ever wish to do so, to force our hands, 
by making us press on the Afghan Government action 
which might be unpalatable to them, cause our motives 
to be misunderstood, cast doubt on our good faith and 
even seriously impair our prestige ; as a result of which 
Afghanistan might be tempted to vent her ill-feeling 
against us in such a manner that we would be bound to 
retaliate- 

99. The effect of the Pan-Islamic movement, and of 
the belief which many Musalmans hold that the 
Christian nations are today making common cause 
against the Muhammadan world, cannot be ignored in 
any consideration of our dealings with Afghanistan 

and the independent tribes, with whom a war would 2217, 2223, 3197, 3682, 
undoubtedly be given a religious colouring, and it is 4286, 4292, 4300, 4946, 
not easy to judge what its effect would he on the 5543. 

Muhammadans of India, both in and out of the army. 

100. It is a curious fact, even if it be no more than a 
coincidence, that, on at least two previous occasions, when 
Turkey has been engaged in war in Europe, frontier 
troubles on a large scale have occurred after a short 
interval. Whether Turkey’s troubles have been the 
cause or not, this circumstance is one which deserves to 
be borne in mind, more especially as the state of 
affairs in Southern Persia is such that we might at any 
.moment he forced to send an expedition into that 
country. The very despatch of such an expedition 
might start the conflagration. 

101. There is good reason to believe, that the upheaval 

in 1897 was in no small measure due to “the paischiev- 3557- 
ous advantage taken of the Graeco-Turkish War by the 
religious classes of the frontier, Afghanistan and 
elsewhere, to stir up the feelings of the ignorant and 
bigoted Muhammadans of the border. ”* If so small. a 
cause led to such results, what might we not expect, 
in .the event of our having. to go to war with Afghanistan, 
should the word go forth that Great Britain was aiming 
at the extermination of the last of the great Muham- 
madan powers in Asia ? 

102. There is no reason to anticipate any trouble in 
Baluchistan, or that the inhabitants of that province 
will join in any combination against us, so long as we 
continue to maintain order, and to secure to them the 
benefits they now enjoy. 

103. We are referring in Section YIII to the question 
of the military strength of Afghanistan and the tribes, 
when considering the force which we consider to be 

• Note by Sir H. McMahon, dated September 1907, on the probable 
frtfondA 0 f the frontier Tribes and of Afghanistan in. the event .of an, attempted, 
j py f p if yft of India by Russia* 
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2549 , 2563 , 3515 , 3545 , 
4778 , 4884 , 4918 . 


3579 . 


3579 . 


3595 . 


3609 . 


3621 , 3627 . 


3623 . 


necessary to deal with the problem of a war against the 
two in combination. 

104. Our conclusion is that a war between ourselves 
and Afghanistan, in combination with the independent 
frontier 0 tribes, is a contingency, the possibility of 
which, even though not imminent, must, as Sir Henry 
McMahon said, always be recognized, and which, like the 
vising in Swat in 1897, “ might come about with a 
suddenness that surprises the tribes themselves, almost 
as much as it surprises us.” “ The people in lower Swat 
in 1897 bad no knowledge in the morning of the likeli- 
hood of a rising that afternoon.” 

(c) The North-East frontier, including Nepal, Tibet, 

Bhutan, China and tsiam. 

105. The Committee have been told by Sir Henry 

McMahon that, when the occupation of Tibet re-opened 
the question of the status of Nepal, that Darbar was in- 
formed “ that the British Government will support and 
protect Nepal in the event of an unprovoked attack 
from any quarter and that ***** 
* * His Majesty’s Government will not allow 

the interests and rights of Nepal to be affected, or pre- 
judiced by any administrative changes in Tibet.” 

103. In 1910, China was advised by His Majesty’s 
Government that no administrative changes in Tibet 
would be allowed to affect, or prejudice the integrity of 
Nepal, and that they were prepared to protect the interests 
and rights of that State ; to which China replied that 
Nepal was her vassal. The position, therefore, as it now 
stands, is “one of de faeto although not de jure 
suzerainty to ns, tacitly (never openly) acknowledged 
by Nepal, hut denied by China.” 

107. Nepal hopes to obtain compensation from China 
for the losses sustained by the overthrow of the status 
quo in Tibet prior to 1903, but the recent revolution in 
China, and the withdrawal of the Chinese from Tibet, 
has for the present removed the risk of a conflict 
between Nepal and China. 

103. As regards the relations of the Nepal Darbar 
towards the Government of India, we fully concur iu the 
opinion expressed by Sir Henry McMahon that we have 
no more loyal or obliging friend. 

109. Whilst China still claims Nepal and Bhutan as 
vassal States, she has admitted that Sikkim is by treaty 
under the protection of Great Britain. Until a more 
stable and powerful Government is formed in China, we 
need not anticipate any trouble in Bhutan. But as 
regards Tibet, we believe that it is quite likely that China 
will again attempt to assert her supremacy, whether at 
the instance of the Central Government, or merely on 
the initiative of the semi-independent Governor of 
Szechuan. The course of events in Tibet will need 
careful watching. 

(d) East and South-East frontiers , including Annam 

and Siam. 

3 10. On the Eastern borders of Assam and Burma, 
China has shown an inclination to occupy territory within 
what we have regarded as our spheres of influence. In 
former years aggression on the part of China would 
have been dealt with by our fleet in the China seas. 
But the position is now changed, owing to the present 
central Government being unable to exert its influence 
throughout the Empire. We anticipate no organized 
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action against us by the Chinese Government, but 
until this Government is firmly established, we must be as 
prepared to safeguard our border in Assam and Burma 
from open or insidious encroachments, as we are on the 
North-West frontier and elsewlieie. At present the 
provincial authorities of Yunnan and Szechuan take 
little notice of orders from Pekin. And within the last 
month or two, armed bands of Chinese soldiers are known 
to have been moving several marches inside the frontier 
we claim, and have eome into collision with our military 
police more than once. 

111. Our understanding with Prance has happily 
removed the risk of danger in the South-East, where oar 
frontiers march with those of Preach and Siamese 
territory. Although the Government of Siam is taking 
measures to increase and improve their army, we see 
no element of present danger in it. 

112. The conclusions we have arrived at, on the 
general question of the External Situation, are : — 

(а) That the Anglo - Russian Agreement has, 

for the present, removed the danger of war 
with Russia, and that fi'iendly relations 
will hold good so long as onr interests 
admit of our accepting Russia’s policy, 
and she requires our support else where. 

(б) That the Treaty with Japan, as worded, makes 

its actual value to India open to some 
doubt, should it ever be to Japan’s interest, 
under conceivable condi tions, to question it. 

(e) That unless untoward circumstances compel 
us to bring pressure on Afghanistan, in 
regard to their dealings with Russia, the 
pi'esent Amir v ill loyally endeavour to 
act up to his treaty agreements with the 
British Government. 

(d) That it will be unwise to determine our mili- 
tary sti-ength in India on the assumption 
that friendly relations with Russia or 
Afghanistan must necessarily he perman- 
ent. 

(<?) That the greatest danger to he more imme- 
diately prepared for is a war against the 
Amir of Afghanistan in combination with 
the frontier tribes, at a time when the 
internal political condition of India was 
such as to cause anxiety. 

( /*) That Imperial requirements may cause a 
demand to be made on India, which could 
not be refused, for troops (possibly as 
much as two divisions), for service in 
Persia, or Turkish Arabia — to mention 
only places within India’s sphere of 
action. 

(<?) That while India should not maintain troops 
expressly for the purpose of meeting 
Imperial requirements, yet the fact that 
such calls may be made must be borne 
in mind, when the strength necessary for 
India’s Eield Army is being considered. 

113. We have no wish to over-estimate our liab ilities 
or our dangers, and we do not regard any of the latter as 
beyond our resources to deal with, but., on the other 
hand, we entertain no doubt that they do exist and 
demand watchful care. 
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PAET XXX. 

SECOND TERM OF REFERENCE. 

114. In dealing with the Second Term of Refer- 
ence, which is as follows : — 

“ To consider and report on the numbers and consti- 
tution of the wmed force which should be main- 
tained in India to meet these obligations ” 

we hare arranged our recommendations under certain 
heads for convenience of consideration. 

Section V.— The armed forces now maintained in 

India. 

115. The following statement shows the distribution 
of the present strength of the regular army, as between 
staff, cavalry, artillery, engineers and infantry. 

ESTABLISHMENTS jtor 1912-13. 



British Army in 
India. 

Indian 

ranks. 

Indian Army (in- 
cluding Body- 
guards and Nepal 
Escort.) 

Indian 

ranks. 

Detail. 

British, 

British . 


Officers. 

Other 

ranks. 


Officers. 



Staff ( a ) ... ... 

(b) 411 

421 

... 

... 

... 

21 

Cavalry ... ... 

243 

6,373 

... 

(c) 552 

••• 

(c) 24,686 

Artillery (including Brigade 
Staff). 

580 

15,168 

6,122 

68 

... 

4,149 

Sappers and Miners 


•«« 


86 

344 

6,164 

Infantry ... 

1,456 

52,186 

... 

(d) 1,879 

... 

120,078 

Totals ... 

2,690 

73,143 

6,122 

2,585 

344 

153,988 

Officers of the Unattached 
List of the Indian Army 
and unemployed officers 
helow General's rank. 

96 

< «. 

... 


»•» 

• •• 

Hill Sanatoria and Depdts ... 

18 

20 

... 

• •• 



Grand totals ..., 

2,799 

73,163 

6,122 

2,685 

344 

163,988 


We desire here to record our considered opinion, 
that no reduction, either in British units of the army 
in India, or in British officers and men, is compatible 
with the maintenance of the security and tranquillity 
of the country, unless accompanied by counterbalancing 
increases in other British units, or personnel. Our -re- 
commendations which follow have been made upon this 
basis. 


Strength, by 
arms of the 
service. 


Remarks- 


(a) Includes— 

The personal staffs of the 
Governor- General, Govern- 
ors and Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernors. 

Recruiting staff. 

Veterinary Inspection. 

Staff College. 

Inspectors of British Army - 
Schools. 

Musketry Instruction. 

Gymnastic Instruction. 

Army Sign ailing School. 

Cavalry School. 

School of Cookery. 

Lawrence Military Asylum. 

Officers studying in Japan. 

(b) Includes officers of "both 
British and Indian armies. 

(c) Excludes Deoli and Erin* 
pura Squadrons. 

{d) Includes IB officers each 
for the 42nd and 43rd re- 
giments. 


Bo reduction 
in British 
personnel. 
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Allotment of 
units on 
mobilisation 
before and after 
reliefs, 1912-13. 


^Departmental 

Services. 


11G Under existing arrangements, the regular 
troops allotted to internal security^ excluding the depdts 
of Field Army units (which however add considerably to 
the forces within the country available to preserve 
order) and reservists, amount to about 82,000 men, 
including 17 batteries of horse, field and mountain 
artillery, besides the mobile guns of defences in the 
hands of garrison artillery. The regular troops allotted 
to the Field Army number about 128,000 men, including 
65 batteries of horse, field, mountain and heavy 
artillery, and exclusive of some 24,000 men remaining 
at the depots to be drawn upon for various duties as 
required. 

117. Outside the regular troops of the several arms, 
tbe principal military departments, namely. Medical, 
Ordnance, Supply and Transport, and Military Works 
Services, give us a strength of : — 




Bbitish. ^ 

Indian 

Ranks. 

Attested 


Detail* 


Officers. 

Other 

Ranks. 

Followers. 

Remarks. 

Medical Department ... 

... 

(a) 606 

(b) 424 

(e) 740 

6,462 

(a) Excludes 452 in Civil employ. 

Ordnance Department ... 


(rf) 105 

312 

... 

1,265 

(ftj Excludes 282 in Civil employ. 

„ (seconded) ... 

... 

(<*) 9 

92 

e.. 

... 

(c) Excludes 131 in Civil employ. 

Supply and Tiansport Corps 

( 

(</) 254 
(/, (9) 

530 

7 

(e) 3,063 

(e) 19,683 

( 1 d ) Includes commissioned officers with 
honorary rank. 

Military 'VVoiks Department 

...[ 

(<0 161 

V (h) 213 

(i) 397 


(e) In the ease of the Supply Department 
the proportion of Indian ranks and 
followers is approximate, though the 

Total 


1,135 

1,571 

4,000 

■ rrr 

26,410 

total o£ the two together is coirect. 

( f ) Excludes 146 officers and 14 non-com- 
missioned officers in civil employ. 

Military Accounts Department 


43 

Ml 

... 

... 

(g) Includes 1 civilian. 

Dairy Farms 


2 

33 

•• • 

... 

(7t) Includes 6 civilian upper sub' rdinates. 

Army Clothing Depaitmerfc 

M* 

6 

18 

... 


(i) Includes 185 civilian subordinates. 

Army Remount Department 

• • • 

28 

23 

8 

It! 


Veterinary Services ... 

... 

49 

24 

... 



Cantonment Magistrates 5 Depart- 
ment. 

47 

... 

2 

V » ♦ 


Gbaud totals 

... 

1,310 

1,669 

4,010 

26,410 



Reservists, and 

nonregular 

forces. 


118. In addition to the above regular troops there 
are : — 

(а) Beservists— establishment for 1912*13 ... 34,600 

(б) Volunteers— about ... 40,000 

(c) Imperial Service Troops — about 2-2,000 

(< i ) Frontier Militia, Levies and Military Police, 

numbering in all about ... ... 34,000 

( 5 ) Civil Police, about 187,000 of whom about one-third 
have arms, generally of an obsolete description. 

Of the Imperial Service Troops, about 3,500 belong to 
Kashmir and are detailed to the defence of that 
State. Tbe remainder are available for the Pield Army, 
including some 3,000 at present reported to be more or 
less unfit for field service. 
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4632. 

5713. 

5723. 

5729. 

6864. 

5304-9. 


8769. 


5303. 

5315. 

5729. 


4632. 

5315. 

6150. 

6165. 


6138. 

6150*63. 


Section VI.*— Command and Administration of the 
Army in India, outside Army Headquarters- 

119. At the present time, tlie command and admin- 
istration. of the army in India are carried on by His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, in his dual capa- 
cities as Commander- in- Chief and Army Member, 
through the staff at Army Headquarters and in the 
Army Department, and through the General Officers 
Commanding divisions and independent brigades. 
Standing somewhat outside the direct line of this chain 
of control, though exercising certain powers of command 
and administration in connection with it, the two 
General Officers Commanding armies are responsible to 
the Commander-in-Chief for the inspection of the troops 
and for the supervision of their training, within the 
areas of their respective commands. 

120. We propose to discuss the organization and 
duties of the Branches of Army Headquarters, and 
their relations to the Army Department, at a later 
stage in this Deport, and for the present confine our- 
selves to the subject of the command and administration 
of armies and divisional areas, omitting the independent 
brigades, which are administered on practically the 
same system as the last named. 

121. We do not recommend any change in the posi- 
tion, or the present duties and responsibilities, of the 
General Officers Commanding the Northern and South- 
ern armies. With some knowledge of the work they 
have to carry out, we are satisfied that there is amply 
sufficient to keep the most energetic officer fully 
employed. They perform valuable functions in inspect- 
ing and instructing the troops under their command, 
in supervising their training so as to keep it upon the 
prescribed lines, and in assisting the Commander-in- 
Chief to form his conclusions upon the merits and 
capabilities of commanders and senior officers. 

122. From the views which we have expressed in 
Part I, paragraphs 38-43, it will be seen that we hold 
that the divisional system of command and adminis- 
tration, introduced by Lord Kitchener, marked a decided 
advance upon the Command system (under the condi- 
tions then obtaining) which it superseded. As regards 
the duties of command, it has given General Officers an 
opportunity of getting into close contact with the 
troops whom they will lead in war, and of practising 
themselves in the art of handling organized bodies of 
troops, in fact of studying man-mastership and leader- 
ship, in a way that was hardly possible to them before. 

As regards peace administration, we consider that 
it is, in all essentials, a satisfactory working system at 
present, and is readily capable of being made even more 
so ; e. g., by bringing divisional commanders in closer 
touch with finance through their Deputy Controllers ; 
and by making better provision for the command and 
administration of internal security areas after the depar- 
ture of the Field Army. 

123. We therefore recommend the retention of the 
existing divisional system of command and adminis- 
tration, and of the present number of divisional areas, 
which contain as many troops and are quite as exten- 
sive as a single officer can properly control. The 
strengthening of the financial side of the divisional 
commander’s administration was touched upon in Mr. 
Brunyate’s examination, and is, we understand now 
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tinder consideration. We need not therefore refer to 
it further than to say, that the closer the touch, between 
those commanders and their financial advisers the better 
for economy of administration and efficiency. 

1 24. Turning now to the question of internal security 
or defence areas, we feel that, the command and admin- 
istration of the troops left behind in India, at a time 
when the whole of the Field Army is concentrated on 
or beyond the North-West frontier, requires especial 
consideration. These troops would consist of (a) occu- 
pation or internal security troops, (ft) depfit troops of 
units on fipld service, (<?) reservists, whether of troops in 
tbe field or of occupation troops, who would be attached 
for training to depdts or to ocoupation units, (d) 
possibly also depots of occupation troops, 

The command and administration of this body of 
troops, amounting to over 100,000 men, besides families 
and followers, is an important matter. Lord Kitchener, 
in paragraph 38 of the Redistribution Scheme, pro- 
posed that there should be, for each of tbe defence 
areas into which, the country was to be divided, a 
Colonel on the Staff, whose duties should be to command 
the troops detailed for the defence of the area, and, in 
communication with the civil authorities, to work out in 
peace all arrangements for its defence. On mobilization 
he was to receive the rank of Brigadier and be in com- 
mand of the area. 

125. In paragraph 14 of bis Memorandum on the 
Preparation of the Army in India for War, he said that, 
in addition to the then existing 4 Lieutenant-Gene- 
rals, and tbe staffs for tbe three Army Corps and 
Burma, Brigadiers would be required for each of 
the 17 internal defence areas except Assam, and for 
Burma, Aden, Bombay and Karachi (Colonel on the 
Staff), in order to provide for the requirements of 
internal defence and general administration. It would 
appear from the noting, however, that the aboli- 
tion of the Command system and its replacement by 
the Divisional system was apparently nnder considera- 
tion e\en at that time, though it was not until 1907 
that it was carried out. Tbe General Officers Command- 
ing Northern and Southern armies were then appointed, 
and designated to command the Northern and Southern 
lines of advance respectively, in the event of war with 
Russia in Afghanistan, and all the divisional command- 
ers, except the General Officer Commanding in Burma, 
were required to command divisions in the field. 

126. There thus remained no provision for the com- 
mand of internal security areas, other than the recom- 
mendation already referred to, that 17 Brigadiers or 
Colonels on the Staff should be appointed, besides the 
Brigade Commanders at Aden, Karachi, Bombay and 
in Burma. There can be little doubt, however, that 
Lord Kitchener intended first to provide permanent 
Brigade Commanders for the Field Army, and sub- 
sequently those for internal security areas. 

127. The present prsition is, that Brigade Command- 
ers are available for the brigades of the whole 9 divisions 
and 5 cavalry brigades of the Field Army vvirh one excep- 
tion, the brigade irom Mliow. And for this brigade we 
recommend that the Brigadier- General, Mandalay 
Brigade, whom we propose to reduce from Burma, (see 
below) should be transferred to Mhow. This will provide 
ior the whole of the Field Army. 


M. D. Pro B., October 1 90 1, 
Nos. 1523-68, 


M. D. Pro. B., October 190-4, 
Nos. 1522-66. 


M. D. Pro. A., September 1904, 
Nos. 2806-16. 
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128. Outside the brigade commanders of the Field 
Army, the following brigade commanders remain, who 
are available for the command and administration of 
internal security troops — Bannu, Derajat, Presidency, 
Southern, Secunderabad Cavalry, Bombay, Karachi, 
Rangoon and Aden. Of these, Banun, Derajat and Aden 
cannot be counted upon for internal security purposes 
inside India. With the exception therefore of the Pre- 
sidency, Madras (Southern), Hyderabad (Secunderabad 
Cavalry), Bombay, Sind (Karachi) and Rangoon areas, 
the remaining defence areas are unprovided with perma- 
3923. nent commanders. The existing arrangement is, that, 

while the divisional commander is responsible for the 
preparation of all defence schemes within the area in 
time of peace, the senior officer of the troops allotted for 
occupation purposes within the area will take command 
on mobilization, being assisted by the General Staff 
Officer, 2nd grade, of the division, whose especial duty 
it is to examine and bold in charge the several defence 
schemes, on behalf of the divisional commander. 

13677 to 13699. 129. During the examination of witnesses, some 

doubt was expressed as to whether the senior officer of 
occupation troops would always be fit for this command, 
and whether in some cases be might not be handicapped 
by being new to the area, perhaps having come in with 
his unit from another area where it was located in time of 
peace. The former danger is not a serious one, in view of 
the fact that officers of Lieutenant-L olonel’s rank and up- 
wards are carefully selected, and the latter case, that of 
an officer coming from an outside area, can only possibly 
happen in the Rawal Pindi area. In every other in- 
stance, some officer within the area will be senior to the 
outsider. And, indeed, it is quite possible to attach too 
much importance to familiarity with the area. Areas are 
so large that it is practically out of the question for any 
one officer to know more than a small portion of most 
of them. 

2491, 8923, 5773, 13677. 130. At the same time the situation is not really satis- 

factory, and we recommend therefore that the principle 
of Dorcl Kitchener’s original scheme, that of having a 
special officer responsible for defence matters in each 
area, should be so far adopted that nine additional officers, 
with the rank of Brigadier-General, should be appointed 
for this purpose, who should he located at the headquar- 
ters (with one exception) of each of the nine divisions 
in India proper, and (again with one exception) should 
relieve the divisional commander of the administration 
of those troops, who are now under his direct charge. 
Each should be provided with a staff officer and the 
necessary clerks. The one exception mentioned above 
is the 9th Division, where, in view of the fact that both 
the defence areas, Hyderabad and Madras, are already, 
and will on mobilization remain, in charge of Brigadier- 
G enerals, the additional officer seems unnecessary. 

131. The foregoing accounts for eight of the addi- 
tional officers proposed ; the ninth is to command the 
enlarged garrison of Delhi, as recommended in An- 
nexure B, item 3, Volume I of the Report. 

132. In regard to Burma, we recommend the disestab- 
• lishment of the Mandalay Brigade. We consider that 

there is no necessity for three General Officers — one 
divisional commander, and two brigade commanders — 
in Burma. We propose, therefore, that the Manda- 
lay Brigade should cease to exist as a separate command. 
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Meiktila might be handed over to the Bangoon Bri- 
gade, and the rest of the troops in the Mandalay Brigade 
could come under the direct command of the divi- 
sional commander. Owing to the scattered disposition 
of the troops in Upper Burma, it is practically impos- 
sible, in present circumstances, for the divisional com- 
mander to assemble them for combined training, and his 
inspectional functions are therefore mainly a duplica- 
tion of those of the Brigadier- General at Mandalay. 

We are therefore in favour of reducing the latter. 

133. We thus get a net increase of nine Brigadier- 
Generals, nine staff officers and ten office establishments, 
since, though the officer commanding the Mandalay 
Brigade and his brigade major can be transferred to 
India, the office establishment, (which we understand 
to consist of two clerks only), must pass to the divi- 
sional commander, as additional work will be thrown 
on him. 

134. If the foregoing proposals are accepted, there 
will remain in each of the nine divisional areas, upon 
the mobilization of the Held Army and its departure 
for the front, an officer of Brigadier-General’s rank, 
who will be responsible for the command and adminis- 
tration of the troops retained in those areas for interna! 
security or other purposes, and who, having been res- 
ponsible to the divisional commander for the prepara- 
tion, in peace time, of the defence schemes of the area, 
ought to be thoroughly acquainted with the conditions 
obtaining therein, and the duties which would fall to his 
lot. He will also have a small staff of two officers to 
assist him, one being the General Staff Officer, 2nd grade, 
already mentioned, the other for administrative duties. 

Each, being permanently appointed, will also be conver- 
sant with the area and its conditions. 

135. In the course of the proceedings of the Com- 5860, 8747, 14493, 14497, 
mittee, a proposal was made to reduce two of the six 14501. 

officers recently appointed, with the rank of Brigadier- 
General, to command the artillery of divisions, under 

the authority of Secretary of State’s telegram of August A. D. Pros. A„ April 1913, 
24th 1911, on the following grounds : — Nos. 1285-93. 

(а) That, on the creation of these appointments in 

1911, the Government of India only asked 
for six such officers, instead of one for each 
division and therefore one for each division 
could not have been thought necessary. 

(б) That the artillery complement of an Indian 

division is much less than that of a Home 
division. 

(c) That, under the Command system, four 
officers sufficed for the purpose of artillery 
inspection and training. 

136. The first argument is, however, answered by 

the fact that the despatch, in which these appointments ibid. 
were asked for (No. 101 of 1911), itself states that the 
reason for not asking for the full number of officers was 
the stringency of the financial situation at the time. 

137. As regards (6).— While it is true that a Home 
division has a larger number of guns than one in India, 
this does not affect the necessity for having an officer 
to command the divisional artillery. It is not so much 
the number, of guns to be handled, as the number of 
different natures, that calls for high technical skill, in 
order to utilize their various powers-to the best advantage ; 
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14493. 


14493. 

14501. 


and the artillery commander in an Indian division 
will always have the same number of natures of guns 
to deal with as at Home, and may have more. 

When we come to training, the difference in actual 
numbers practically disappears, since there are in India 
a considerable number of ‘ internal security ’ batteries, 
which likewise come under the divisional artillery 
commanders for training, while a divisional artillery 
commander at home is only responsible for the training 
of Field Army units. 

138. As regards (c). — It may be true that, under 
the standard of training of the Command system, four 
officers sufficed for the purpose of artillery inspection 
and training. But the standard of training has 
been entirely altered since those days. The South 
African War taught us that the old system of leaving 
artillery training to senior officers of artillery, inde- 
pendent of the generals to whose command the artillery 
belonged, although it had resulted in a high state of 
technical efficiency, had failed to teach the artillery 
the paramount necessity of tactical co-operation with 
other arms ; while, from the fact that general officers 
commanding had practically nothing to do with the 
training of their artillery in peace, it naturally followed 
that they were as a rule unable to handle it to the best 
advantage in war. 

But, until the appointment of divisional artillery 
commanders, it was, in practice, very difficult for 
divisional commanders to train either themselves or 
their artillery. For the technical training was, np 
to that time, in the hands of Inspectors of Artillery, 
who were neither responsible to, nor in personal touch 
with divisional commanders. Consequently most 
divisional commanders took little interest in the matter - T 
and, as the dates of the practice camps had to be 
arranged to suit the Inspectors, it often happened that 
the divisional commander could not attend the practice 
camp, and sometimes that the divisional artillery was 
absent from the training of the other troops. Moreover, 
the Inspectors were so fully occupied with their practice 
camps that they could rarely attend manoeuvres them- 
selves, and so learnt little of the handling of the artillery 
in combination with the other arms. It is not to he 
wondered at, therefore, that, at artillery practice 
camps, tactical training was frequently subor- 
dinated to mere target shooting. There can he no 
doubt that the substitution of Divisional Artillery 
Commanders for Inspectors of Artillery, has condu- 
ced largely to the great progress made of late by 
that arm, to the interest taken by it in the other arms, 
and by them in its efficiency. Sir Robert Scallon, who 
was at first disposed to concur in the proposed reduction, 
having reconsidered the subject in the above light, now 
joins with Sir Percy Fake in deprecating any reduction 
being made in the present number of divisional artillery 
commanders. Indeed, both wish to point out that, when 
financial considerations admit, it would be desirable to 
have one artillery commander for each division. 

139. There are at present ten Lieutenant- Colonels Reduction of 
of Royal Garrison Artillery on the Indian establishment, tne complement 
viz., one at each of the defended ports of Aden, Bombay, cfoione^^Rf'o'. 
Calcutta,. Karachi and Rangoon ; three in command of ■ A - f*om 10 to 9 .* 
mountain artillery brigades ; one at Nowgong, command- 
ing the two heavy batteries there ; and one at Roorkee. 

One company of garrison artillery, only, being now 
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Becommenda- 

tions. 


Beoommenda- 
tion in regard 
to Internal 
Security 
arrangements. 


detailed for the Hooghlv defences, a Lieutenant Colonel 
is no longer required at Calcutta ; and it is recommended 
that his appointment should he utilized to provide a 
Lieutenant-Colonel to command the brigade of two 
British mountain batteries, which we recommend subs- 
tituting for two heavy batteries, which will be withdrawn 
from Nowgong. The Lieutenant-Colonel at the latter 
station will then become surplus, and we recommend 
the disestablishment of the appointment, thus reducing 
the complement from ten to nice Lieutenant-Colonels, 
Loyal Garrison. Artillery. 

140. Apart from the proposals made in the foregoing 
paragraphs, we do not recommend any change in the 
present arrangements for the command and administra- 
tion of the army outside of Army Headquarters, or in 
the present number and ranks of Commanders and 
Staff Officers, which we consider to be suitable to 
existing conditions. 

Section VII — Internal Security requirements. 

141. To provide for the occurrence of such an emer- 
gency as will require the mobilization of the whole avail- 
able Pield Army, and its concentration for service on or 
beyond the frontier, we recommend the following arrange- 
ments for the maintenance of the internal security of 
India : — 

(<») That a previously fixed allotment of troops, for 
occupation purposes, he made to the adminis- 
trative area of each Divisional or Indepen- 
dent Brigade command, for employment in 
assuring the safety of important cities, 
arsenals and forts, in safeguarding important 
railway and other communications, and in 
maintaining peace and order throughout the 
area by means of mobile military forces — the 
whole being employed at the discretion of 
the officer in command, in consultation with 
the civil authorities. Where advisable, the 
divisional area should he subdivided into two 
or more defence areas. 

(6) That one of the nine divisions of the Pield 
Army should be detailed to furnish three 
mobile columns, if the conditions of the 
moment require it. Each column would 
consist of a brigade of all arms, based 
in the first instance on an important 
centre, such as Delhi, Allahabad or Jhansi, 
but available for special employment wher- 
ever circumstances might dictate. 

( c ) That the security of Burma and the Eastern 

frontier should he provided for by three small 
mobile columns, to be furnished from the 
occupation troops of Upper Burma. 

(d) That Frontier Militias, Levy Corps, Volunteers 

and the Military and Civil Police should he 
employed upon the principles, and generally 
in the manner, recommended by Lord 
Kitchener, subject to such modifications as 
local circumstances may make desirable. 

(e) That, should the circumstances of the occasion 

be sufficiently serious to make it advisable, 
the personal services of loyal and influential 
Indian Sardars and landholders should be 


2G05, 2607, 4103, 7347, 
14037- 


2159, 2813, 2315, 2844, 

2684, 2973, 4195, 4203, 

4205, 5103, 5193, 5471, 

5475, 6528-30, 6534, 6721, 
6723, 6731. Written evidence. 
6, 106, 108, 164, 305, 346, 
347., Vol. IV. 
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2674, 4422, 6225, 5637. enlisted on the side of law and order, by 

getting them to raise bodies of Yeomanry, 
for employment under either the civil or 
military administration, as may be most 
expedient. 

142. The proposals which follow are based upon these 

recommendations, which to some extent modify Lord 
Kitchener’s original arrangements. When, on the forma- 
tes also para. 21. tion of the General Staff in 1910, the internal security 

question began to be more closely examined, a doubt 
was felt whether, in view of the altered internal condition 
of the country, the troops originally allotted for the 
purpose were still adequate. 

In 2911, therefore, revised proposals for allotment 
were put forward by the General Staff, which were 
communicated to local Governments by the Army 
Department in February and March lul2. We are 
generally in accord with those proposals, subject to 
certain modifications, which will be mentioned under the 
different defence areas. 

Independent Frontier Brigades — Kohat, Bannu, 

AND THE DERAJAT. 

143. The Kohat Brigade, including the Samana 
garrison, now contains : — 

1 regiment, Indian cavalry. 

1 mountain battery (Indian). 

1 company, Indian Frontier Garrison Artillery.* 

4 battalions, Indian infantry. 

The proposals of the General Staff in 1912 were to 
bring that part of the area from Kohat (inclusive) on- 
wards under the Line of Communications of the Central 
Line ; to allot from the peace garrison, for the defence 
of the remainder of the area, 

1 regiment, Indian cavalry ; 

Detachment, Frontier Garrison Artillery ; 

1 battalion, Indian infantry ; 

and to transfer the rest of the troops to the Peshawar 
area, either for internal security purposes, or inclusion 
in the Field Army. 

144. The Bannu Brigade contains : — 

1 regiment, Indian cavalry. 

1 mountain battery (Indian). 

Detachment Frontier Garrison Artillery. 

3 battalions, Indian infantry (one temporary). 

This force was to be retained for internal security, 
being distributed between the garrison for Bannu and a 
movable column to be based on that place. 

145. The Deraj at Brigade contains ;■*— 

1 regiment, Indian cavalry. 

1 mountain battery (Indian). 

3 battalions, Indian infantry. 

This force, also, was to be assigned to internal 
security, one battalion of Indian infantry being the 
garrison for Dera Ismail Khan and outposts, and the 
remainder detailed for a movable column. 


* For purposes of convenience In this connection, this company has been 
credited to Kohat where it has its headquarters, but as a matter of fact it is 
distributed along the frontier* 


Modifications 
in troops 
originally 
allotted- 


Kohat Brigade. 


Bannu Brigade* 


Derajat 

Brigade. 
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Employment 
of frontier 
brigades in 
■war. 


Kohat Brigade. 


Banna and 
Deraj at 
Brigades. 


146. Tbo Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier N.-W. F. Prov., No. 133-P., 15th 
Province, accepted those proposals, though he considered February 1912, 

that the movable column at Ivohat was small if the 
Afridis were likely to be hostile, and unnecessarily large 
otherwise. 

147. At the 55th meeting of the Committee it was 
decided by the majority that, with the exception of one 
battalion of the Kobat Brigade, which it was intended 
to move into the Peshawar area for occupation purposes, 
the whole of the Frontier Brigades, as they stand in peace, 
should always be retained within their own areas in 
war, as occupation troops, and that under no circum- 
stances would they be included in the Field Army, 
even if active operations were in progress within or 
close by their o,\n peace areas. 

We agree with the view of the General Staff 
that it would he an awkward and inelastic arrangement, 
to have an independent brigade in occupation, for 
defence purposes, of an area within or close to which 
active operations were iu progress under another com- 
mander. It would be a waste of power and likely to lead 
to disjointed effort. We are of opinion that, when the 
scene of operations includes the country or frontier, for 
the security of which one of these brigades is responsible 5235. 
in peace, it is desirable that that brigade should be 
included as an integral part of the organized fighting 
force, and not he left as a semi-independent command. 

148. Under any aspects of a general war on the 
frontier, or against the tribes in combination with tbe 
Afghans, which is the contingency with which it is 
agreed that our preparations should deal, it is practically 
certain that the KLohat Brigade area, and the tribal 
territory immediately in touch with it., would he the 
scene of active operations. In this case it would 

be far beyond the power of the Kohat Brigade alone 5455, 7357. 
to control matters, and we have therefore decided 
that the infantry portion of this brigade, with the excep- 
tion of one battalion, ought to be reckoned as part of 
tire Field- Army, and that it can most conveniently and 
advantageously be included in tbe 2nd Division, for 
training and war purposes. By this course the various 
administrative arrangements necessary for its main- 
tenance in the field will automatically be provided for, 
and unity of control of the fighting force will be ensured. 

We do not propose that the brigade should, in time 
of peace and for administrative purposes, cease to be an 
independent brigade. We think that the system in 
force, under which its commander is in independent 
eh arge in peace, and is in direct communication with 
the Chief Commissioner of the North-West Frontier 
Province, works satisfactorily and should not be altered 
in any way. At the same time, it will be easy to 
arrange that the infantry of the Kohat Brigade should 
train as one of the three brigades of the 2nd Division, 
when that division trains as such in time of peace. 

Hitherto, while efficient in its own particular duties, 
the brigade has not had 1 the opportunity for training in 
other directions. We may add that the method we 5335. 
propose for employing these troops in war is in agreement 
with the views of Sir George Roos-Keppel. 

Similar considerations do not apply so strongly to 
the Bannu and Derajat Brigades, where it is possible that, 
in the event of a war with Afghanistan and the tribes 
combined, we may find it advisable to stand on the 
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defensive at first. Otherwise they would he included 
in the Field Force, and he placed under its commander, 
if it was decided to assume the offensive in the vicinity 
of their areas. 

149. We do not think it necessary to retain, in the 
Bannu area, the extra Indian battalion now temporarily 
attached to the brigade. The reorganization of the 
military Frontier Constabulary will shortly make, its 
retention there in peace unnecessary, and we believe 

Pros A, October 1910 a Nos. that there is no intention on the part of Govern- 
986-991. ment to keep it there. Existing plans contemplate 

the effective reinforcement of both the Bannu and 
Derajat Brigades by cavalry and other troops, as may 
be required at the moment. 

150. The occupation troops allotted to the frontier 
brigade areas therefore amount to 

3 Regiments Indian cavalry. 

3 Batteries Indian mountain artillery. 

1 Company Frontier garrison artillery. 

6 Battalions Indian infantry. 

1st (Peshawar) Divisional Area. 

151. The proposals of the General Staff in 1913 
were as follows : — 


Peshawar 

Garrisons at 

Nowsliera 

... « 

Malakand 

«»* ! 

Chitral 

... i 


1 squadron. Indian cavalry. 

2 guns, field artillery. 

4 companies, British infantry. 

1 battalion, Indian infantry. 

2 companies, British infantry. 

1 squadron, Indian cavalry. 

2 battalions, Indian infantry. 

2 mountain guns (Indian). 

i company, sappers and miners* 
1 battalion, Indian infantry. 


Movable columns at 

Peshawar ... ... sqnadrons, Indian cavalry. 

4 gnns, field artillery. 

4 companies, British infantry. 
1 battalion, Indian infantry. 
Mardan ... ... 1 squadron, Indian cavalry. 

4 mountain guns (Indian). 

6 companies, British infantry. 


Railway defence . 

2 companies, British infantry, taken from 
the troops allotted to Peshawar, Nowshera 
and Mardan. 

This gave a total strength of : — 

1 regiment, Indian cavalry. 

1 battery, field artillery. 

1 mountain battery (Indian). 

1 company, sappers and miners. 

2 battalions, British infantry. 

5 battalions;’ Indian infantry. 

N.-W. P. Prov., No. 138-P., 152. The Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier 

15th February 1912. Province, accepted these proposals. 


Allotment* 


Peshawar 

Division. 
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Reduction of 
Internal 
defence 
troops by one 
battalion 
British 
Infantry. 


Out post 
garrisons- 


Chitral 

garrison. 


Allotment. 


Rawal Pindi 
Division. 


153. In view of the fact that, in tie event of war, 
there will always be a considerable number of British 
troops in the Peshawar area on their way to the front, 
we are of opinion that one battalion, British infantry, 
instead of two, will suffice for the internal security of 
the area. We recommend that the battalion thus re- 
leased be allotted to the Lahore Divisional Area. 

154. We do not consider that any additional Indian 

infantry need he added in war to the Peshawar area oceu- 5185, 5S*20, 5822. 
pation troops, for the purpose of providing regular garri- 
sons for Shabkadr, Abazai and other outposts, Sir 
George Roos-Keppel, no doubt expressed anxiety that 
their safety should be adequately provided for, and 
we agree with him. But his request was made at a 
time when it was understood that the present regular 
garrisons were to bo withdrawn from the posts, and the 
Border Military Police to be left in sole charge. When 
he represented the matter, it was arranged that the 
regular garrisons should not be withdrawn, and the 
present security scheme for the area provides these 
garrisons from the occupation troops already allotted. 

Moreover we think the fact had been overlooked that, 
under the assumed conditions of a frontier war, we 
should either, if the Mohmands were hostile, have a 
strong force operating against that tribe in advance 
of the places named — which force would, in the ordinary 
course of events, provide for the safety of its own line 
of communications, thereby securing Shabkadr and 
Abazai — or if the Mohmands were quiet, we should have 
another division in occupation of the whole Peshawar 
area, and that division would then naturally provide 
extra troops for the safety of the area, thereby securing 
these posts. 

155. In giving evidence before us, the Chief Com- 

missioner further urged, that the present position, with ' * 

one regiment moving to and from Chitral in relief 
annually, was a dangerous one, and he desired to in- 
crease the garrison there to two battalions. Sir J. 

Willcocks, on the other hand, did not consider such an 5394.33 
increase necessary, and Major-General Aylmer agreed 

with him. In our opinion, it is not necessary to increase 

the Chitral garrison, but we think it desirable to make 8685*9. 

the relief biennial and not to allow furlough or other 

than loco .1 leave to the troops during their tour of 

service there. This change would reduce by one-half 

the dangers on which the Chief Commissioner laid stress, 

in regard to the relief seasons. 

The troops allotted to the Peshawar area for occupa- 
tion purposes thus amount to : — 

1 regiment, Indian cavalry. 

1 battery, field artillery. 

1 mountain battery (Indian). 

5 company, sappers and miners. 

1 battalion, British infantry. 

5 battalions, Indian infantry. 


2nd (Bawal Pindi) Divisional Area. 

156. The General Staff proposals of 1912 were as iso 2 - 2 - A. D 

follows: — 1912, , ^ 1 

Garrisons at : — 

Rawal Pindi (arsenal) ... 1 company, garrison artillery. 

2 companies, British infantry. 

Jhelnm and Attook ... 2 companies, British infantry. 


11th March 
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Punjab Govt, No. 108-Mily.» 
28th March 1912. 


Punjab Govt. No. 108-Mi]y,, 
dated 28th March 1912, 

1294, J80& 1808, 4257, 5511 
5513 , 


Movable columns at ■ 

Jhelum ... ... 2 squadrons, Indian cavalry, and if 

available, 3 companies, Indian 
infantry, from depots at 
Jhelum. 

Rawalpindi ... ... 2 squadrons, Indian cavalry. 

1 battery, field artillery. 

4 companies, British infantry. 

Raihoay defence . 

1 battalion, Indian infantry. 

These gave a total of : — 

1 regiment, Indian cavalry* 

1 battery, field artillery. 

1 company, garrison artillery. 

1 battalion, British infantry. 

1 battalion, Indian infantry. 

The Pan jab Government accepted these proposals 
and we do not suggest any alterations. 

Sun (Lahore) Divisional Area. 

157. The General Staff proposals of 1912 were as 


follows : — 

Garrisons at : — 

Lahore 

... 4 company, garrison artillery. 

3 companies, British infantry. 

Amritsar 

... 2 company, garrison artillery. 

2 companies, British infantry. 

Ferozepore (arsenal) 

... 1 com pany , gar rieo n artillery. 

2 companies, British infantry. 

Multan 

... 2 companies, British infantry. 

Movable columns at : — 

Lahore 

... 2 squadrons, Indian cavalry. 


4* guns, field artillery. 

3 companies, British infantry* 

1 battalion,. Indian infantry. 

Multan 1 squadron* Indian cavalry. 

2 guns, field artillery. 

3 companies, British infantry. 

6 companies, Indian infantry. 

Railway defence : — * 

regiments, Indian cavalry. 

1 company, British infantry. 

2 companies, Indian infantry. 

The total amonmi&A to 

re iments, Indian cavalry. 

1 battery, field artillery. 

2 companies, garrison artillery. 

2 battalions, British infantry. 

2 battalions, Indian infantry. 

The Punjab Government, accepted the General 
Staff proposals. We have, however, thought it, desir- 
able to increase the force allotted to this area by one 
British battalion, which is needed for Lahore. 


Allotment. 


Lahore 

Division. 
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Allotment. 


Quetta 

Division. 


Allotment* 


Mhow Division. 


The troops allotted to this area for occupation pur- 
poses, therefore, are : — 

2 regiments, Indian cavalry. 

1 battery, field artillery. 

2 companies, garrison artillery. 

8 battalions, British infantry. 

2 „ Indian „ 

4th (Quetta) Divisional Area. 

158. No change in the original allotment was suggest- 
ed for this area by the General Staff pi'oposals of 1912. 
Ihe garriso ns allotted to tlie two defence areas included 
in this Divisional area, were as follows : — 



(a) Baluchistan Area . 

Oa?*risons at : — 

Quetta 

iM ... 4 companies, British infantry 

3 British infantry depots. 

Loralai 

... ... 1 company, Indian infantry. 

Movable columns at 

Quetta 

... .... 2 squadrons, Indian cavalry. 

4 guns, mountain artillery. 

4 companies, British infantry. 

Loralai 

... 2 squadrons, Indian cavalry. 

2 guns, mountain artillery. 

3 companies, Indian infantry. 

Bailway defence : — 

1| battalions, Indian infantry. 

( b ) Sind Area . 

Karachi 

... ... 2 companies, garrison artillery. 

7 ^ companies, British infantry. 

Movable column at : — 

Karachi 

... ... 4 companies, Indian infantry. 

Bailway defence : — 

\ company, British infantry. 

4 companies, Indian infantry. 


These gave a total strength of : — 

1 regiment, Indian cavalry. 

1 mountain battery (Indian). 

2 companies, garrison artillery. 

2 battalions, British infantry. 

3 battalions, Indian infantry. 

The Bombay Government agreed to these proposals 
so far as Sind was concerned, and we do not propose any 
alteration, except that, in the event of war with a mari- 
time power, one squadron of Imperial Service Cavalry 
from Kathiawar would be added for duty at Karachi. 

5th (Meow) Divisional Area. 

159. The General StafE proposals of 1912 were as 
follows, for the three defence areas herein comprised : — 

(a) Nasirabad ( Hajputana ) Area. 

Garrison and small movable column at : — 

A j mere... ••• ••• S squadrons, Indian cavalry. 

1 battalion,* Indian infantry* 


* 2 companies, movable column, Ajmerc. 
5 companies, railway defence. 

1 company, garrison Ajmere. 

S157AIC 


No. 1802-7-A. D., 11th March 
1912. 


Bombay Govt. No. 8477, 28rd 
April 1912. 


P. D. No. 5-^— , 23rd Jan- 

uary 1912, A. G. G., Central 
India. 

F. D. No. G-^-^- 9 idem 9 to A. 

G. G., Eajputana. 

No* 180 2*7- A. D.,^Llth March, 
to Bo. Govt. 

No. 1802 — 6-A. idem, to C. 

C., Central Provinces. 
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(5) Central India Area. 

Garrisons at : — 

Mhow (including Indore Residency) 1 company, British infantry. 
Jhansi ... ... 1 company, British infantry. 

Baroda (necessary by treaty) ... 1 battalion, Indian infantry. 

Ahmadabad ... ... 2 squadrons, Indian cavalry. 

Movable columns at ; — 


Mhow ... ... ... 2 squadrons, British cavalry. 

1 battery, horse artillery. 

4 companies, British infantry. 

Jhansi ... ... ... 2 squadrons, British cavalry. 

1 battery, horse artillery. 

2 companies, British infantry. 

Mailway defence . 

2 battalions, Indian infantry. 

(c) Jtibbulpore Area . 

Garrisons at : — 


Jubbulpore (Gun carriage factory) 2 companies, British infantry. 

1 company, Indian infantry. 

Nagpur (Sitabuldi) ... 2 companies, British infantry. 

1 company, Indian infantry. 


Movable columns at : — - 

Jubbulpore ... 2 squadrons, Indian cavalry. 

2 guns, field artillery. 

2 companies, British infantry. 

3 companies, Indian infantry. 

Nagpur ... ... 2 squadrons, Indian cavalry. 

4 guns, field artillery. 

2 companies, British infantry. 

3 companies, Indian infantry. 


Mailway defence ; 


C. C., Central Prov. No* 22, 
10th April 1912* 

A. G. Gh, Central India, No. 
590, djilx February 1912. 

A. G. G^ ; B&jputana, No. 87- 
P., 29th March 1912. 

Written evidence 82, Vol. XV. 


1 battalion, Indian infantry* 

The foregoing allotments gave a total of : — 

1 regiment, British cavalry. 

2 regiments, Indian cavalry. 

2 batteries, horse artillery. 

1 battery* field artillery. 

2 battalions, British infantry. 

6 battalions, Indian infantry. 

160. The Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces, 
agreed, so far as he was concerned, and so did the Agent 
to the Governor-General, Central India. The Agent to 
the Governor- General, Ilajputana, on the other hand, 
objected to the provision for the Nasirabad area as in- 
adequate, and held; that ^some British troops were 
required there. 
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Allotment. 


Poona 

Division. 


The Bombay Government agreed so far as the 
scheme concerned them, but subsequently proposed to 
us a material increase in the garrison at Ahmadabad. 

It was found possible by a rearrangement of troops 
to meet the requirements of both the Agent to the 
Governor-General, Rajputana, and the Bombay Gov- 
ernment, without detailing additional troops and the 
troops allotted now stand as follows : — 

(а) Nasirabad ( Bajputana ) Area . 

1 squadron, British cavalry. 

, 2 squadrons, Indian cavalry. 

1 battalion, Indian infantry. 

(б) Central India Area . 

3 squadrons, British cavalry, 

2 squadrons, Indian cavalry. 

2 batteries, horse artillery. 

1 battalion, British infantry. 

S battalions, Indian infantry. 

(c) Jubbulpore Area . 

1 regiment, Indian cavalry. 

1 battery, field artillery. 

1 battalion, British infantry. 

2 battalions, Indian infantry. 

6th (Poona) Divisional Abea. 

161. The General Staff proposals of 1912 were as 
follows, for the two defence areas comprised herein : — 

(a) Bombay Area . 

Garrison at : — 

Bombay. For defence of city, and 3 companies, garrison artillery, 
to guard railway bridges on 1 battalion, British infantry, 
the Bombay, Baroda and Cen- 2 battalions, Indian infantry, 
tral India Railway up to Surat. 

(5) Poona Area . 

Garrisons at 

Kirkee (arsenal) ... ... 2 guns, field artillery. 

4 companies, British infantry. 
... ... 2 companies, Indian infantry. 

... ... 1 company, Indian infantry. 

Movable columns at 

... ... 1 regiment, Indian cavalry. 

4 guns, field artillery. 

' 1J battalions, British infantry. 

... ... 2 companies, Indian infantry. 

Bailway defence : — 

, 1 . reginient, Indian cavalry (or its equivalent in 
infantry from movable columns), 

2 companies, British infantry. 

3 , companies* Indian infantry. 

i These allotments gave a total strength of: — 

2 regiments, Indian cavalry. 

1 battery, field artillery. 

3 companies, garrison artillery* 

3 battalions, British infantry. 

3 battalions, Indian infantry. 


Belgaum 

Satara 

Poona«Kirkee 

, . 'i “ 

Belgaum 


Bo. Govt. No. 3477, 23rd 
April 1912. 

Volume II, Annexure II, page 
491. 


No. 1802-7-A. D., dated 11th 
March 1912, to Bombay Gov- 
ernment. 
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Bombay Government No, 3477, 
dated 23rd April 1912 
Volume II, Annexure II, page 
491. 


No. 1802-8-A, D., 11th March 

1912. 


162. The Bombay Government accepted these pro- Allotment, 
posals, but have subsequently proposed to add some 
British troops to the movable column provided at 
Belgaum, in addition to the Indian infantry. We have 
found it possible, by a redistribution, to meet the wish 
of the Bombay Government. 

The only alteration which we recommend is that 
the fourth company of Royal Garrison Artillery, 
recently transferred temporarily to Bombay, should be 
permanently stationed there and allotted to its defence. 

The troops, therefore, detailed by us, for occupation 
purposes, to the two defence areas comprised in the 
Poona Divisional area are : — 


(a) Bombay Area . 

1 squadron, Indian cavalry. 

4 companies, garrison artillery. 

1 battalion, British infantry. 

2 battalions, Indian infantry. 

(6) Poona Area . 

11 regiments, Indian cavalry. 

1 battery, field artillery. 

2 battalions, British infantry. 

1 battalion, Indian infantry. 


7th (Meebut) Division ae Abea. 

163. The General Staff proposals of 1912 were as 
follows : — 


Meerut 

Division. 


Delhi Fort 

Agra Fort 

Bareilly 

Meerut 


Gart'isons at : — 

... 1 company, garrison artillery. 

2 companies, British infantry. 
... 1 company, garrison artillery. 

2 companies, British infantry. 
... 3 companies, British infantry. 

... 1£ companies, British infantry, 

Movable columns at : — 


Delhi ... 


Agra ... 


Meerut 


'Bareilly 


1 squadron, Indian cavalry. 

4 companies, British infantry. 

2 companies, Indian infantry. 

1 squadron, Indian cavalry. 

2 guns, field artillery. 

4 companies, British infantry. 
2 companies, Indian infantry. 

1 squadron, Indian cavalry. — 

2 guns, field artillery. 

4 companies, British infantry. 
2 companies, Indian infantry. 

1 squadron, Indian cavalry. 

2 guns, field artillery. 

3 companies, British infantry. 
3 companies, Indian infantry. 


Bailway defence 

\ \ company, British infantry. 

7 companies, Indian infantry. 

The proposals further provided a battery of horse 
artillery and a regiment of British cavalry, to admit of 
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Garrison for 
Delhi. 


Allotment. 


Lucknow 

Division. 


additional infantry being withdrawn from movable 
columns for railway defence, if required, and to allow of 
guns being available for each movable column. 

This came to a total of : — 

1 regiment, British cavalry . 

1 regiment, Indian cavalry. 

1 battery, horse artillery, 

1 battery, field artillery. 

2 companies, garrison artillery. 

3 battalions, British infantry* 

2 battalions, Indian infantry. 

164. The United Provinces Government accepted 
this scheme which, though circulated after, had been 
drawn up before the decision to make Delhi the Capital 
had been made public. The Committee, having been 
asked to submit proposals for the ordinary garrison of 
Delhi, recommended the following peace garrison : — 

1 regiment, Indian cavalry. 

1 batteiy, horse artillery. 

1 company, garrison artillery. ' 

battalion, British infantry. 

2 battalions, Indian infantry. 

These troops were to be retained also in time of war, 
for the protection of Delhi and the immediately sur- 
rounding district. We adhere to this recommendation, 
with the small modification that we consider 1 battalion 
of British infantry, instead of 1J- will be sufficient. The 
net increase to the Meerut area, consequent on these 
proposals, is 1 battalion of Indian infantry, while an 
additional battery of horse artillery is substituted for one 
of field. 

The troops detailed by us for occupation purposes 
the Meerut area are therefore : — 

1 regiment, British cavalry. 

1 regiment, Indian cavalry. 

2 batteries, horse artillery. 

2 companies, garrison artillery. 

3 battalions, British infantry. 

3 battalions, Indian infantry. 


8th (Ltjcknow) Divisional akea. 

165. The General Staff proposals of 1912 were as 
follows, for the four defence areas comprised herein : — 

(a) Oudh Defence Area* 

No change was proposed in the hitherto accepted 
allotment, viz : — 


Garrison at : — 

Lucknow •*« 2 guns, field artillery. 

4 battalion, British infantry. 

Available for movable columns 

1 regiment, Indian cavalry. 

4 guns, field artillery. 

1 4 battalions, British infantry. 

1 battalion, Indian infantry. 
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V olutne I, Annexure B, Item 3* 


No. 1802 — 3-A. D., 11th March 
1912, to U. P. Govt. 

No, 1802 — 2-A* D„ idem, to 
Bengal Govt. 

No. 1802 — 5 -A. D., idem , to E* 
Bengal & Assam Govt. 
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(5) Allahabad Area. 

Garrisons at : — 

Allahabad ... ... 1 company, garrison artillery. 

2 companies, British infantry. 
Cawnpore ... ... 2 companies, British infantry. 

Available for movable columns— 

1 regiment, British cavalry. 

1 regiment, Indian cavalry. 

‘ 4 guns, field artillery. 

4 battalion, British infantry. 

1 battalion, Indian infantry. 

Railway defence. 

Troops taken as required from the units available for movable 
columns. 


(, c ) Presidency Rrigade Area. 

G arrison for : — 

Calcutta and its environs ... 2 squadrons, Indian cavalry. 

2 guns, field artillery. 

1 company, garrison artillery. 

1 battalion, British infantry. 

Movable column at 

Asansol ... ... 2 squadrons, Indian cavalry, 

1 Battalion, Indian infantry. 

For Railway defence. 

1 battalion, Indian infantry. 

id) Assam Rrigade Area . 

One battalion of Indian infantry which., with 
mounted Volunteers and military police, was to form 
small movable columns at G-auhati, Dibrugarh, Tura, 
Dinapore, Manipur, Silchar, Shamshernagar, Chittagong, 
Dacca and Saidpur. 

These proposals gave the following total ; — 

1 regiment, British cavalry. 

3 regiments, Indian cavalry. 

2 batteries, field artillery. 

2 companies, garrison artillery. 

4 battalions, British infantry. 

5 battalions, Indian infantry. 

TJ. P. Government No. 17, 27th 
March 1912. 

C. C., Assam, No. 56-C., 4th 
May 1912. 

Bengal Government No. 773- 
P. D. L., 6th May 1912. 


345 Written evidence, Vol. IV. 


166. The United Provinces and Assam Governments 
accepted the General Staff proposals, as also did the 
Government of Bengal which at that time included 
Bihar. 

Later on, the military authorities suggested the addi- 
tion of a battalion of Indian infantry to form the garrison 
of the newly formed province of Bihar and Orissa, while 
the Government of that province, writing to the Army 
in India Committee on the subject, urged that two com- 
panies of British infantry should be located at Dinapore, 
besides a battalion of Indian infantry, of which half 
might be stationed at Dinapore and half in the Jherria 
coal-fields. They added, however, that, if Indian cavalry 
were available for Asansol, it might he possible to 
dispense with half the Indian battalion. 
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167. The transfer of the Capital from Calcutta 319, 349, Written evidence, Vol. 
does not diminish its importance as a great port and IV. 

trade centre, near which are located our most important 
Ordnance factories ; and, now that Patna has become 
the seat of a Local Government, in whose area we have 
been told that troubles may be possible, it is desirable 
that Dinapore should be well garrisoned. 

We have therefore allotted in our scheme an extra 
British Infantry battalion between Calcutta and 
Dinapore. The question of additional field artillery 
for Calcutta was raised in Committee, hut in view 
of the fact that, in addition to 20 mobile field guns in 
Port William, the Cossipore Artillery Volunteers have 30 
field guns, two-thirds of which are in Calcutta, and the 
Port Defence Volunteers have 6, a further allotment for 
Calcutta seems unnecessary. We have, however, given 
a full battery of Pield Artillery between Calcutta and 
Dinapore. 

168. We have also been told by the Lieutenant* Gov- y 0 j 4 jj Annexure I t>. 203. 

ernor of the United Provinces, and by Mr. Lovett spealc- ' ’ 

ing on his behalf, that the allotment of British troops to 2824, 2832 2834. 
the Allahabad area would he inadequate, if Great Britain 
were at war with a great European power simultaneously 
with a war on the frontier against Afghanistan and the 
tribes, but that if there were no concurrent complica- 
tions in Europe, order could be maintained by firm 
government with the garrisons proposed. Under these 
circumstances, and in view of the presence of a mobile 
brigade of all arms in the vicinity, the effect of which 
has, we think, been underestimated by the civil autho- 
rities, we are not convinced of the necessity tor any 
addition to the sedentary garrison at Allahabad, where 
there are also 12 mobile field guns in the Port, the 
presence of which seems to have been overlooked. We 
have completed the two sections, field artillery, previously 
allotted to Allahabad, to a full battery. 

Allotment. 169. The troops detailed for the five defence areas 

now constituted within the Lucknow Divisional area are 
therefore as follows : — 

(a) Oudh Area. 

1 regiment, Indian cavalry, 

1 battery, field artillery. 

& battalions, British infantry, 

1 battalion, Indian infantry. 

(b) Allahabad Area . 

1 regiment, British cavalry, 

1 regiment, Indian cavalry. 

1 battery, field artillery. 

1 company, garrison artillery. 

1 battalion, British infantry. 

1 battalion, Indian infantry. 

(<?) j Bihar and Orissa Area . 

1 section, field artillery. 

£ battalion, British infantry, 
i battalion, Indian infantry. 

{d) Presidency Area. 

1 regiment, Indian cavalry. 

% sections, field artillery. 

1 company, garrison artillery. 

1 \ battalions, British infantry. 

1^ battalions, Indian infantry. 
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Resident, Hyderabad, No. 104, 
27th February 1912. 

Madras Government No. 523- 
P.D., 1st May 1912. 


135 Written evidence, Yol. IV. 
Ajonexure, p. 1317, Yol IV. 


(<?) Assam Area. 

1 battalion, Indian infantry. 

9 r ra (Second ebabajd) Divisional Area. 

170. The General Staff proposals of 1912, for the 
two defence areas comprised, were as follows : — 

(a) Hyderabad Area. 

Garrison at 

Secunderabad ... ... 2 guns, horse artillery. 

4 companies, British infantry. 

Movable column at 

Secunderabad (to operate also 
in the Madras area if required). 

1 regiment, British cavalry. 

2 regiments, Indian cavalry. 

4 guns, horse artillery. 

2 4 battalions, British infantry. 

1 battalion, Indian infantry. 

Railway defence : — 

1 battalion, Indian infantry. 

(5) Madras Area. 

Garrisons at : — 

Madras ISI 2 guns, field artillery. 

2 companies, British infantry. 

Wellington ... ... 2 companies, British infantry. 

Other troops. 

{ 1 regiment, Indian cavalry. 

4 guns, field artillery. 

4 companies, British infantry. 

1 battalion, Indian infantry. 

Railway defence. 

1 battalion, Indian infantry. 

No troops were specifically allotted for the defence 
of Bangalore. 

The total allotment came to : — 

1 regiment, British cavalry. 

3 regiments, Indian cavalry. 

1 battery, horse artillery. 

1 battery, field artillery. 

8 battalions, British infantry. 

4 battalions, Indian infantry. 

171. The Resident in Hyderabad and the Madras 
Government accepted the General Staff proposals, the 
former pointing out, however, that the movable column 
should not be detached from Hyderabad till the safety 
of the Nizam’s person and the peace of the State had 
been secured. But, writing to us later, the Madras 
Government held that the arrangements made for the 
defence of the Madras area on general mobilization 
were not entirely satisfactory, and that the headquarters 
of the troops left in this area should be at Bort St. 
George rather than at Bangalore, They also desired to 
have a detachment at Mallapuram, in: the Moplah 
country, both in peace and war, 


Secunderabad 

Division. 
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Allotment. 


Hyderabad 

occupation 

troops. 


Burma Division. 


The total allotment of troops remaining the same, 
there is no difficulty in meeting the wishes of the 
Madras Government, as the divisional commander has 
to prepare his local defence schemes in consultation with 
the civil Governments concerned. 

The troops detailed for the two defence areas within 
the Secunderabad Divisional area are therefore 

(a) Hyderabad Area. 

1 regiment, British cavalry. 

2 regiments, Indian cavalry. 

1 battery, horse artillery. 

If battalions, British infantry, 

2 battalions, Indian infantry. 

(b) Madras Area. 

1 regiment, Indian cavalry. 

1 battery, field artillery. 

battalion, British infantry. 

2 battalions, Indian infantry. 

172. ¥e think it desirable to recall to mind the fact 
that the occupation troops allotted to the Hyderabad 
area are much in excess of what we are bound, under our 
treaty with the Nizam, to retain for his protection, vis., 
either two battalions of Indian, or one of British infantry. 
The force allotted under present arrangements, for the 
whole area, is a complete cavalry brigade, and in addition 
one and three quarters battalions of British and two of 
Indian infantry. 

¥e are aware that the Madras Government have 
been informed that, in the case of a general mobilization, 
they can count on the retention of these troops in the 
Hyderabad area. This assurance must of course be 
adhered to, but it seems at least possible that Southern 
India may he in such a tranquil condition at any given 
moment, that the Madras Government might he willing 
to dispense with some of these battalions, if they were 
really needed elsewhere in the interests of the general 
security. 


Burma Divisional Area. 

173. The Local Government was not addressed in 
1912, though there had been some previous'' correspond- 
ence with it in regard to the reduction of the number 
of troops stationed in the province in peace. 

The proposed scheme of the military authorities 
on general mobilization, as set forth in the General Staff 
memorandum of July 1911, gave a total allotment to 
the province of 

2 companies, garrison artillery. 

1 battery, Indian mountain artillery. 

1 company, sappers and miners. 

2 battalions, British infantry. 

4 battalions, Indian infantry. 

Having regard to what the Burma Government 4104, 4142, 4669, «nd 

has told us in regard to the possibilities of internal dis- written evidence, 225-228 
turbances in this province, we do not think this allot- 265-268 274-277, 291-294 
ment sufficient and would increase it by two battalions andAnnexurel, p. 1834, Vol.IV 
of Indian infantry. 
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4708-4.710. 


4708-4710. 


The troops detailed for this area would therefore 

be — 

2 companies, garrison artillery. 

1 battery, Indian mountain artillery. 

1 company, sappers and miners. 

2 battalions, British infantry. 

6 battalions, Indian infantry. 

This will enable provision to he made for three 
mobile columns, each consisting of 2 guns, 50 mounted 
infantry, 2 companies of British and 1 battalion of 
Indian infantry, which we recommend for the internal 
security of Burma and the Eastern frontier. 


Aden. 

174. The normal garrison of Aden in peace consists 

of — 


1 troop, Indian cavalry (Aden Troop). 

3 companies, garrison artillery. 

1 (fortress) company, sappers and miners. 

1 battalion, British infantry, of which 2 companies are 
at Poona owing to lack of accommodation at Aden. 

1 battalion, Indian infantry. 


In time of war these troops would all be required 
at Aden. We consider that barrack accommodation 
should be provided for a whole British battalion. In 
ease of war with a maritime power, it might he neces- 
sary to reinforce the garrison by a second battalion of 
Indian infantry. 

If this reinforcement is decided to be a definite 
obligation, we think it desirable that the second Indian 
battalion should he quartered at Aden in peace ; but we 
understand that the latest pronouncement of the Overseas 
Defence Committee tends to throw doubt upon the 
necessity for it, and it is evident that it would 
only be required in the event of England being at war 
with a maritime power. Consequently, it seems unlikely 
that barracks will be built at Aden for a second battalion 
for some years to come. Meanwhile, though a battalion 
should be earmarked for despatch to Aden in the event 
of war with a maritime nation, it will he available 
for service in India, should a general mobilization be 
ordered at a time when Great Britain was at peace 
elsewhere. 


175. Summing up the foregoing paragraphs, we thus 
get a total requirement, for internal security purposes, 
of what may be called occupation troops for the whole 
of India, as follows : — 


British cavalry regiments 
Indian cavalry regiments 

R. 3EL A. batteries 

S. ST* A. , 93 ««• 

R. G. A. companies 
Mountain batteries 
Frontier Garrison Artillery company 
Sapper and Miner companies 
British infantry battalions ••• 
Indian infantry battalions 


in, 

5 
9 

18 

6 

1 

H 

26 

46 


Annexure X* table B, shows our various proposals 
under this head, in one statement. 


Allotment, 


Aden, 


Summary of 
Internal 
Security troops. 
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The Mobile Brigades. 

176. The question of the mobile brigades, which were 
referred to in the letters to Local Governments in Feb- 
ruary and March 1912, remains to be considered* We 
shall refer to this subject again later, but it is desirable 
to state here that, instead of three brigades being perma- 
nently detailed for the purpose, we propose, that, when 
the time comes, one or other of the Field Army divisions, 
according to the requirements of the moment, should 
be told off to supply these brigades, the divisional troops, 
with an extra cavalry regiment allotted for the purpose, 
being divided between them. 

177. Each mobile brigade would then consist of— 

1 infantry brigade. 

1 battery, field artillery, and section of ammuni- 

tion column. 

2 squadrons, cavalry (“ Delhi ** Brigade 1 regi- 

ment) . 

1 company, sappei’s and miners (“ Delhi ” Bri- 
gade 1 regiment Pioneers), besides the 
necessary departmental troops. 

These brigades, if required, will be primarily located 
in the neighbourhood of Delhi, near Allahabad, and 
between Mhow and Jhansi, respectively, being pivoted 
on those places but free to move in whatever direction 
may be required. 

178. While, however, as already said, we accept 
the provision of these brigades as a liability, we desire 
to place on record our opinion that it should not 
be regarded as an absolute certainty that, in the 
event of a general mobilization for a serious frontier 
war, these mobile brigades must of necessity, and under 
all circumstances, be constituted as such and left behind. 

Local Governments have been told that they can 
reckon upon these brigades being, generally speaking, 
allotted to the areas Delhi-Meerut, Allahabad-Dina- 
pore, and Mhow- Jhansi, and this is a promise which 
must be kept in mind. But we regard it as quite possible 
that in the event of really serious complications on the 4000, 4098. 
frontier, the feeling and general condition of the country 
may be such, that the civil authorities themselves may 
be prepared to dispense with one or all of these brigades, 
so that they may be used for active operations, should 
the Central Government desire so to utilize them. It 
will he remembered that the inhabitants of the country 
generally are unarmed and that the bulk of the people 
specially in the South and West, are peacefully inclined. 

We make the reservation regarding these bri- 
gades, because we feel that it is undesirable to regard 
the present allotment (which under existing circum- 
stances we certainly recommend) as a hard and fast 

rule. However carefully worked out our plans may be, 5277, 5279, 6427, 5429, 

the authorities when the time comes may find it desirable 14043. 
to modify them in some particulars. To regard them as 
immutable is to create a false impression in the minds 
of those who may be responsible for preliminary action. 

179. Allowing, however, for these mobile brigades 
being, in fact, a complete division apportioned for the 
purpose, the following statement shows, by units, the 
total number of troops which, under our proposals, are 
allotted (a) for the purpose of maintaining internal order, 

(6) for the division which furnishes the three mobile 
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2605, 

6277, 

3,4.04*7, 


brigades, and (c) for the other eight divisions of the 
field Army. 


Units. 

!=i 

Existing 

Arrangements. 

NOW PROPOSED. 

Indian peaee establishme 

Internal Defence. 

Field Army. 

Occupation Troops. 

Mobile Brigades 
(one Division). 

Balance allotted to 
remaining Divisions 
and Cavalry Brigades 
of Field Army, 

British cavalry regiments 

• • « 

9 

1 

8 

4 

... 

5 

Indian cavalry regiments 

* * « 

(8)89* 

Ui 

25 

19 g 

2 

18 

Boyal Horse Artillery 

a*. 

11 

2 

9 

5 

a •• 

0 

Boyal Field Artillery (including 

45 

9 

36 

9 

8 

S3 

Howitzer batteries). 








jRoyal Garrison Artillery 

a.. 

21 

21 

... 

18 

... 

— 




(3 unal- 


plus 

3 unallotted 




lotted). 





Frontier Garrison Artillery 

9»* 

1 

1 

... 

1 

»«o 


Heavy batteries ( a ) ... 

... 

6 

• » « 

6 

(?) i 

• a. 

3 

Mountain batteries (a) 

• • • 

20 ! 

6 

14 

6 

... 

(a) 16 

Field companies, Sappers 

and 

19 

(<o n 

174 

u 

2 

15§ 

Miners ie) 








Eailwayb companies Sappers 

and 

2 

... 

2 

*.« 

... 

2 

Miners ... 




m 




Signal companies 

• •• 

4 

... 

4 

Mf 

c*. 

4 

Wireless Signal company 

... 

1 

•*» 

1 


ft* 

1 

British infantry battalions 


52 

25 

27 

26 

3 

28 

Indian infantry battalions 

... 

(d)lSS 

45 

88 

46 

10 

77 


(a) Assuming that two heavy will be replaced by two mountain batteries see paragraph 
4 - 13 . 

(5) Excluding the Deoli and Erinpura squadrons. 

S Burma Company and Chitral Section. 

) Excluding the 5 battalions raised for Colonial Service. 

(e) Excluding Fortress Company at Aden. 

{/) This battery is not detailed for any particular area but can be used as required. For 
purposes of ea'culation it has been shown in the Meerut area. 

180. It may not be out of place here to explain the 
reasons for which the General Staff proposals of 1912 
entered into details concerning the locations of 
specified troops for obligatory garrisons, movable 
columns and railway defence, such as were contained in 
the schemes put before Local Governments last year. 

These allotments were intended entirely for the 
information of the civil authorities, to enable them to 
judge whether, from their point of view, the probable 
arrangements which, defence commanders would make 
• were satisfactory. 

It was therefore thought desirable to show them 
exactly what the allotments were likely to be. These 
were, in every case, those of the local military com- 
9fn q a-i mander, as already detailed in his area defence scheme. 
Inoft I 7 «IA* 7 * i AnW Except for this, it has been the consistent practice of 
* * ' Army Headquarters not to tell local commanders how 

to detail their troops, but to give them a free hand, in 
consultation with the civil authorities, which is no doubt 
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to meet. 


Past 

experience. 


Afghan wars of 
1838-42 and 
1879-81. 


Tirah 

expedition, 

1897-8. 


The value of 
prestige. 


the only sound course, and one well understood by all 
General Officers Commanding to be the prescribed 
procedure. For no plans can be regarded as more than 
useful hints , to be accepted for guidance or to he 
ignored, according as the officer responsible considers 
them to indicate, or not, the soundest course to pursue 
under the conditions of the moment. 

Section VIII. — Field Army Requirements. 

181. On the assumption that the contingency of a 
war with Russia may safely be omitted from the present 
responsibilities of the Indian army, we estimate the 
probable maximum requirements for the Field Army, at 
the force which would be required to deal satisfactorily 
with a combination against us of Afghanistan and the 
independent tribes on the North-West frontier, at a 
time when the internal situation in India gave cause for 
anxiety. 

In order to arrive at the force necessary to deal 
economically with such a situation, by bringing the 
operations to a successful conclusion with reasonable 
speed, our principal guide must be the experience of the 
past. But we have doubts whether any of our larger 
operations against either Afghanistan or the tribes, up to 
the present day, could be described by an impartial critio 
as having been brought to an entirely successful and 
speedy conclusion. 

182. It appears to us that neither of the Afghan 
wars could be so described, for each lasted for over two 
years and each was marked bv one heavy defeat, and by 
our main forces having to stand on the defensive for a 
considerable time. In the last Afghan War, we suffered a 
severe reverse at Maiwand in the south, and Lord 
Roberts was compelled to act on the defensive, and had 
hard fighting to maintain his position, at Sherpur in the 
north. 

Our last big tribal expedition, that in Tirah in 
1897-8, has been described, not only by the Amir, who 
spoke of it to the Bane Mission in 1905, hut by our own 
people, in terms which leave no opening for us to regard 
it as a distinct success. Rord Morley, speaking at the 
meeting of the Sub-committee of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence in January 1907,* alluded to “the 
disastrous lines 5 ’ on which the Tirah Campaign was 
proceeding when it was brought to a close ; whilst Sir 
Ian Hamilton, giving evidence before the same Sub- 
committee, said that Tirah could be regarded as little 
less than a defeat. There can be little doubt that we were 
able to withdraw from Tirah, and end, the expedition, 
rather because the enemy as a whole had no lasting ani- 
mosity against ns, than because they had been crushed ; 
and that we had in the end to make onr terms as 
easy as possible, in order not to be compelled to reopen 
hostilities. The tribesmen certainly consider that we 
•were not the victors. 

188. We mention this point, not with any desire 
to disparage the conduct of our troops on either occasion, 
or their leading, but because we regard it as important 
for two reasons ; first, that our probable opponents may 
with some reason, and in point of fact do, believe that 
they can beat us ; and secondly, that as a result of the 
telegraph, the spread of the native press, and other 
modern facilities for the dissemination of news, any 
check that our arms may receive will be magnified into 


* Page 3 of Report. 


1203, 2824. 
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a defeat, any reverse into a disaster, and any delay 'will 
be interpreted as a sign of inability to press on, by 
those whose desire it is to discredit the Government and 
damage the prestige of the British rule. It is an accepted 
5373. principle in all warfare with semi*civiiized peoples that 
operations, once commenced, should be carried through 
without a check, and we think that this principle 
applies with peculiar force to any operations on the 
frontiers of India. 

184. But before we enter upon any examination 
of the force which would be required to meet the 
external situation satisfactorily, without hazarding a 
reverse, or so endangering our position in India by delay 
in dealing with our more important enemies, as to risk 
political complications in India itself, we desire to make 
onr attitude in the matter perfectly clear. 

It appears to ns that, as the first and second terms 
of our reference lay upon ns the duty of reporting 
upon the numbers and constitution of the armed forces, 
which should he maintained to meet the obligations 
due to the various circumstances requiring the use of 
military force, which may arise out of the external 
and internal situation in India, it is due to the 
Government which appointed us, to state fully the con- 
clusions to which our examination has led us, leaving 
it to that Government to determine whether the pro- 
vision of such forces as may seem to be required 
is practical policy or not. Moreover the Secretary 
of State in despatch No. 6 of 12th January 1912, 
under the authority of which this Committee was 
appointed, wrote — “ The security of India is aud must 
remain the first and most essential object of onr rule, 
since without security the other functions of Government 

cannot properly he performed In dealing with 

this subject, therefore, I prefer to regard it from the 
standpoint of a desire to ascertain what is, and what is 
not, actually necessary for the security of India under 
existing and under probable future conditions, rather 
than from that of the immediate financial outlook.” 

185. The two questions which evidently affect most 
closely the consideration of the size of the force which 
it is desirable for India to maintain for external action 
are: — 

First, whether a combination of Afghanistan 
and the tribes is probable ; and 
Secondly , whether the estimate of the fighting 
strength of Afghanistan and the tribes, upon 
which the plans of the General Staff for a 
war against them combined are based, is 
well founded. 

We shall first deal with these general considera- 
tions and then proceed to give the reasons on which, 
our estimate of the actual force required is founded. 
Pinally we shall show that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, such a force can be provided without any 
increase to the^ troops now maintained in India, and 
without upsetting their existing organization. 

The probability or a general combination 

against us. 

186. As regards the prospect of Afghanistan and the 
tribes, combining against us — the two highest authorities 
on the subject. Sir H. McMahon and Sir G. Roos- 
Keppel, both, stated in their evidence that, in their 
opinion, this was a very possible contingency. 


Considerations 
wliicli have 
governed onr 
r ec ommend* 
ations- 


Probability of 
a com Innation 
between 
Afghanistan 
and the tribes, 
and its fighting 
strength. 


Chances of a 

general 

combination. 
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187. The former said “ The possibility of a large and 3ol5. 
general combination of frontier tribes against ns is a 
contingency that must always be faced. Also, that, 
like the rising of 1897 in Swat, it may come about 
with a suddenness that surprises the tribes themselves 
almost as much as it surprises us. The machinery 
for effecting a general combination, and a simultane- 
ous rising will be very much more complete and 
efficient on the next occasion than on the last.’* “ The 
tribes on the North-West frontier will always be 
subject to incitement to jihad , whether it be preached 
from Kabul or by their own Mullahs.” Again 
“Briefly stated the attitude of the Frontier tribes, if 
we were at war with Afghanistan, would be one of 3545. 
hostility. Much has been done of late years by Sardar 
Nasrulla Khan to instil into the independent tribes of 
the North- West frontier a national spirit, by stirring 
up their religious fanaticism, and teaching them that 
their interests and those of Afghanistan are one and the 
same. This policy in the event of our fighting Afghan- 
istan will bear fruit and we must expect to have the 
tribes against us.” 

188. Sir. G. Boos-Keppel, though not so definite, 
said “ All the tribes on the frontier are more or less 
hostile at heart.” “The Swatis are intensely fanatical 4776. 
and priest ridden. They are not to be trusted and 4800. 
might rise at any time without cause and without warn- 
ing.’* And that, in 1897, “There was a general belief 4778. 
that we had started on swallowing up the whole belt of 
independent territory. There was no lateral communi- 
cation between the tribes then. Now there is a chain 
linking them up.** “ The Amir keeps up regular pro- 4782. 

Afghan agencies among the tribes and subsidises them. 
Anybody who is notoriously anti- British receives an 
allowance.” “ I can see no present likelihood of any 4908. 
large or general tribal combination, against us : but were 
any important tribe to rise, and were prolonged operations 
against it necessary, the fire would doubtless spread.” 

“ The Wazirs and Mahsuds are undoubtedly hostile 
to us, and are subject to accesses of individual 4776. 
fanaticism. They are much under the influence of Kabul.” 

“The malcontents and their Mullahs are constantly 

coming to Kabul Nasrulla Khan always points 4918. 

out to them that as long as they are divided they cauuot 
stand against us, and begs them always to keep in 
communication with each other. The Mullahs go back- 
wards and forwards from one tribe to another in the 
spring.** “ It would be unsafe to base any calculations 5042. 
regarding the number of troops required for an Afghan 
war upon the assumption that the frontier tribes would 
give little trouble.” 

189. Sir E. Barrow said “'What will happen is, a 4032. 
jihad having been preached, the frontier will catch 

fire.** Major-General Aylmer said — “a war against the 
frontier tribes and Afghanistan combined, which is a 
most probable contingency,** and again “ In a war 2549. 
with Afghanistan, they (the frontier tribes) are bound to 
go against ns in a very dangerous manner.’* 

190. If there were a large tribal outbreak, we 
should deal with ' it before invading Afghanistan in 
force, and this is the course proposed in the General Staff 
plans laid before us — provided that the tribal out- 
break occurs first, which may not prove to be the 
case 
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Government of India despatch 
No. 105, of 2nd September 1909 
to Secretary of State. 


The strength op Afghanistan and the tribes 


191. The fighting strength of Afghanistan and the 
tribes may he considered tinder the three heads of 
numbers, armament, and fighting qualities. 

192. Details as to the number of troops which 
Afghanistan could put into the field are given in 
Appendix II, Volume VI, from which it appears that, 
with a nominal establishment of about 90,000 regulars, 
the actual peace strength is estimated at between 50,000 
and 60,000. A rough system of reserves is in force, 
which would suffice to fill up the establishments in the 
case of a national emergency. There are also some 
30,000 to 40,000 irregulars, while the fighting strength 
of the Afghan tribesmen is estimated at about 150,000. 
At the same time, the largest numbers of tribesmen who 
assembled at any one place to fight us during the last 
war were estimated as follows 


Sherpur, December 1879 
Ahmad Khel, April 1880 
Maiwand, July 1880 ... 
Kandahar, September 1880 


about 60,000 
„ 15,000 

„ 25,000 

„ 12 , 00 !) 


The Afghan army has between 400 and 500 mobile 
guns, of which about 100, fairly equally divided between 
mountain and field guns, are of European make. The 
remainder were made at the Kabul arsenal under 
European supervision. As regards small arms, Sir H. 
McMahon told us that the Amir had enough rifles at 
Kabul to arm the whole population. 

193. In regard to the numbers and armament of the 
frontier tribesmen, it may he pointed out that the figures 
given in Annexure E, Volume I, where the fighting" men 
are said to number nearly 350,000, and to have over 
80,000 breech-loading rifles, are based on the most reli- 
able information available, that supplied by the Foreign 
Department. Sir G. Roos-Keppel, who was responsible 
for most of it, said that his estimate regarding the 
strength and armament of the tribes might be relied 
upon as a minimum. While Sir E. Barrow and Sir J. 
Willcoeks doubted these figures, neither had studied 
the question thoroughly, a fact which would discount 
considerably the value of their estimates. 


194. In regard to the armament of the tribes, the 
Persian Gulf operations have materially dimi nished the 
rate of supply of weapons and ammunition, but they 
have certainly not stopped it. Great numbers of rifles 
were imported before these operations interfered, and 
these are still in the hands of the tribesmen. Full 
details are given in Armexure E, Volume I. There is 
also an arms factory at Kabul, and we know that even 
the factory in Kohat tribal territory recently supplied 
300 rifles, in one order, to a frontier tribe. 

195. Sir G. Roos-Keppel said that only arms of 
European manufacture were included in his report, 
and that every man on the frontier had a weapon of 
some sort. He also said that the Amir had gigantic 
stores of ammunition at Kabul, and that the tribesmen 
were perhaps ten times better armed in 1909 than they 
were in 1897, at the time of the Tirah Campaign. 

196. It is true that our arms also are muck better 
than they were 15 years ago, but we think it may safely 
he stated that the arms in the hands of our opponents have 
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improved in much more than equal proportion. More- 
over, in addition to this we have to take into consider- 
ation the effect of smokeless powder when used against 
us. 

offhe^S^ntier 6 197. When we come to consider the fighting qualities 

tribes. of our antagonists, we find that the frontier tribesmen 

are universally acknowledged to be formidable oppo- 
nents. 

Sir Ian Hamilton, when speaking before the 
Sub-committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence on 
the occasion already referred to in paragraph 182, des- 
cribed the frontier tribes as being “ some of tbe finest 
fighting men in the world.” He added that he had good 
reason to take a serious view of the changes produced 
in mountain warfare by modern arms and ammunition, 
and that, though the tribesmen might not be able to 
stop a column advancing up a mountain pass, they* 
would make everything extraordinarily difficult, and 
a more than usually large proportion of the troops 
would have to be left behind to hold the passes and 
lines of communication. 

On the same occasion, before the Committee of Im- 
perial Defence, Lord (then Sir William) “Nicholson, said, 
“the Afiidi force in this country was, for its size, the 
most formidable force I have ever seen * * * . Lor 

skirmishing and taking cover, for climbing over steep 
hills, and for marksmanship, the Boers are not in it with 

them in fact, they are the most splendid shots I have 

ever seen. * * The Afridi in the first place is a born 

soldier; in the second place a large percentage of them, as 
much as 10 or 15 per cent., are glad to serve in our regi- 
ments.” Speaking again of the Afridis who came to op- 
pose us at Dargai, he remarked “ I think they looked 
more formidable than any troops 1 have seen in my life.” 
He also said “ I do not think in England it was ever 
realised during the Tirah Campaign, what a tremendous 
difference in mountain warf are was made by the fact of 
only say 10, 15 or 20 per cent, of the tribesmen having 
been armed with new rifles with smokeless cartridges, 
which they had stolen.*’ And, again, “ Mountain 
fighting is very difficult. A man can keep himself 
concealed and, if the explosive gives no smoke, a couple 
of men may practically keep a regiment at hay. It. 
is the most striking thing I have ever seen, bow two 
men concealed in a little tower, as we were going up a 
small stream in Tirah, fired at and wounded our men, who 
got very much intimidated. Until we got rid of them 
it practically stopped the advance.*** 

lighting value 198. Although we consider that the Afghan regular 

of Afghan army, as such, is probably not so formidable, on the 

roops. whole, as a large gathering of the Afghan tribesmen, 

there is nothing in the evidence, or in recent reports 
from that country, to make us suppose that they are 
likely to be a less difficult enemy to deal with than they 
were in 1880. It was not tribesmen only who defeated 
us at Maiwand. 

Sir H. McMahon said of the Cavalry “ it would not 
be of much use for charging, but for rough work, getting 
over bills, and from the point of view of mounted infan- 
try, I should say that they are very hard to beat.*’ He 
also praised the artillery. 


* See also remarks on pages 111 and 112 of this Report. 
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199, We (kink we have adduced enough evidence 
to show that the combination of the tribesmen with the 
Afghans would constitute a most formidable force to 
engage. And it must always he borne in mind : — 

(*) That whenever we have undertaken military 
operations either against Afghanistan or against the 
North-West frontier tribes, the character of the enemy 
and the nature of the country have always compelled 
us to employ forces of a strength greatly disproportion- 
ate to the armed inhabitants and military resources of 
the country we had to deal with. 

(ii) That in no instance have we ever succeeded in 
inflicting such a crushing defeat on the enemj , as to 
cause it to be remembered by them for generations, as 
proof of their inferiority to the British or Indian soldier. 

( Hi ) That we have no reason to suppose that, since 
1898, either the Afridis and Orakzais or other frontier 
tribesmen have appreciably deteriorated in courage or 
marksmanship ; while we know that they are far better 
armed now than they were then. 

Force required to deal with Afghanistan and 
the Frontier tribes in combination. 

200. Having dealt with the two general considera- 
tions mentioned in paragraph 185, we now proceed to 
diseuss the strength of the force requisite, in order <o 
cope successfully with the opposition which we may 
expect, in the event of our having to meet a combination 
between the Afghans and the frontier tribesmen. 

The paper* given in Appendix YIII, Volume VI, is a 
study of the question by the Chief of the General Staff, in 
which an estimate of tbe troops necessary to engage such 
a combination was prepared, on the following plan : — 

** (*) To deal first with those tribes whose strength 
and geographical position rendered them most 
formidable, or who lay along our route to 
Kabul. 

“ (ii) To defeat any Afghan forces which might 
- appear in tribal territory, and to occupy a 
position from which we could prevent help 
from Kabul reaching the tribesmen. 

“ (Hi) To adopt defensive measures in less import- 
ant localities. 

“ (iv) Meanwhile to bring indirect pressure to bear 
on the Amir by occupying Kandahar, with 
the intention of a further advance from there 
should circumstances render it desirable. ” 

- 201. It is therein proposed that, as it is unwise to 

remove more troops from India than are really necessary, 
4026 , 4034 , 13917 , 13919 . and as it is not essential to take the offensive against all 

the tribes simultaneously, we should at first stand on the 
defensive on the Waziristah border, where we could 
probably safeguard our border territory with the least 
difficulty, and, in the first instance, that we should 
take offensive action only against the Orakzais and 


• Some prominence was given in Committee to one of the tables in this paper 
(Table A, Appendix VIII, Volume VI) which gave a statement of the forces vtqoired 
under existing plans of operations, to deal individually with Afghanistan or the 
several frontier tribes, the expedition against each one being regarded as a separate 
and independent operation ; but it is unnecessary to deal with it further, inasmuch 
as it was only inserted in order to show what force bad been thought necessary 
f brmerly to cope with any particular one of the ti ibai divisions, and it does not 
directly affect the present question. 
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Afridis in Tirah, tlie Mohmands north of the Kabul 
river, and the tribes on the Malakand, whom we could 
not afford to leave alone, for the reasons given in the 
plan. At the same time we should endeavour to occupy 
the Khyber line of advance as far as Dakka, both for 
reasons of prestige, and because from Dakka we could 
intercept aid in men, rifles and ammunition intended by 
Afghanistan for the tribes. It is not anticipated that, 
we could take further action against Afghanistan until 
we had disposed of the tribesmen. 

The forces detailed for these several operations 
would be as follows 


Operations on the Malakand 

,, against the Mohmands 

„ in Tirah ... 

Occupation of Jalalabad ... 

,, Kandahar ... 

Line of Communications to Kanda- 
har. 

Protective measures on Bannu and 
.Deraj at borders. 


1 Division. 

1 

21 „ 

2 Divisions and 1 Caval- 

ry Brigade. 

1 Division and 2 Caval- 
ry Brigades. 

1 Infantry Brigade, 2| 

Cavalry regiments. 

2 Cavalry Brigades 

2 battalions and 
Bannu and Deraj at 
Brigades. 


And it would he advisable to hold one division and one 
cavalry brigade in reserve, in the 1st and 2nd Divi- 
sional areas, to provide for unforeseen contingencies. 


202. In this connection it may be pointed out that the 
force thus proposed for the operations against the Afridis 
and Orakzais in Tirah amounts to 33,000 men — in 1897 
we had to employ against the same tribes something over 
34,000, exclusive of supporting troops in other localities. 
Against the Mohmands the plan proposes to employ one 
division (12,500 men) — against this tribe 9,400 were 
employed in 1897, and 13,000 in the successful expedition 
of 1908. T’or the operations on the Malakand it is pro- 
posed also to employ one division (12,500 men) — the 
forces emplqyed in previous expeditions against the 
same tribes were, in 1895, 16,500, and in 1897, 11,600 
men. 


203. There is thus no appreciable increase of forces 
proposed for our dealings with these tribes, compared 
with our earlier expeditions. We rely upon our better 
organization, better armament and equipment, better 
training and better transport, to enable us to deal more 
satisfactorily and promptly with them than has been the 
case in the past, and to neutralise the advantages which 
they have obtained from their greatly increased supply 
of modern rifles and ammunition. 

204. As regards the force to be employed against 
Afghanistan, it is considered essential, not only for 
intercepting aid from Afghanistan for the tribesmen, 
hut also, as already said, for reasons of prestige and 
to prevent the Afghans being free to oppose us iu other 
ways, that we should at once assert our power of holding 
the Khyber, and then should advance from Dakka on 
Jalalabad. Dor this purpose two divisions and one 
cavalry brigade are allotted, for the same purpose of 
keeping Afghanistan occupied and shewing onr power, 
it is considered that we should occupy Kandahar, by 
one division and two cavalry brigades. It is not pro- 
posed that we should take further action against Afgha- 
nistan uutil we have defeated the tribes. 


229-35, 4944, 5044. 
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205. The sum of the forces which we have above 
mentioned in detail amounts to eight divisions and five 
cavalry brigades, besides some army troops, together with 
another division and cavalry brigade to be held in reserve 
in the Peshawar and Rawal Pindi areas to meet contin- 
gencies. In our opinion this force cannot be considered 
unnecessarily large for dealing with the problem before 
us. When once we have defeated the tribes and forced 
them to accept our terms, troops will be of course set free 
for an advance on Kabul, should we not have already 
caused Afghanistan to come to terms. But even should 
all go well, without a hitch, we do not think that the 
force named can be safely reduced. Lord Nicholson 
stated to the Sub-Committee of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, on the occasion mentioned in para- 
graph 182 that, for a war against Afghanistan and the 
tribes combined, India would need, in addition to her 
own army, 18,000 to 20,000 infantry from home. 

Of the various witnesses who were examined on this 
subject by the Committee, Sir E. Barrow estimated 
a force of nearly 100,000 men as being necessary to deal 
with a Pan- Islamic movement, hut he proposed to act 
largely on the defensive, which appears to us undesir- 
able if it can he avoided. Sir J. Willcocks, postulating 
prompt action by the Government and a free hand to 
the General in command, did not think 120,000 men 
could be required, but had not worked out plans in 
detail. General Aylmer thought Sir B. Duff’s figure 
of 120,000 men not far wrong, and the estimate of the 
General Staff for action against the frontier tribes not 
excessive. 

206. Taking all these factors into consideration, we 
consider that there are strong grounds for the conclusion 
that a Pield Army of less than nine divisions, and five 
cavalry brigades, will not be adequate to deal satisfac- 
torily with a combination against us of Afghanistan 
and the tribes on the North-West frontier, if any hope is 
to be entertained of bringing the operations to a reason- 
ably rapid conclusion. We understand that His Ex- 
cellency the Oommander-in-Chief has signified his 
general acceptance of the General Staff estimate under 
discussion. 

The possibility op maintaining our Porces at 

Kabul. 

207. When discussing in committee this question of 
the size of the force to he employed, doubt was thrown 
on the possibility of feeding and supplying four divisions 
and two cavalry brigades at Kabul. The plan now 
under consideration does not contemplate the occupation 
of Kabul itself by so large a force as this, though we 
believe that we could now maintain it there, for the 
improvements in railways and roads since the last 
Afghan war have made a vast difference In our powers 
in this respect. Owing to the extension of railways we 
are now in a better position for bringing supplies to the 
North-West frontier than we were in 1878-80 or in 
1897*8; and this extension will materially help in the 
maintenance of our troops in the field. 

208. .We do not think that sufficient allowance has 
been made for the effect of this extension of the railways, 
or of the improvement which has taken place in the 
roads through and beyond the Khyber, on the transport 
of supplies. These roads are not yet as good and as 
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convenient as could be wished, but the answers given 
by Sir G. Roos-Keppel, and Sir H. McMahon show 
considerably improved conditions, and the Secretary 
of State has just sanctioned a project for completing 
the second metalled road through the Khyber, so as to 
permit of going and returning transport using different 
roads. 

Sir G. Roos-Keppel said “ During the last ten 
years much has been done to improve communication 
through the Khyber from Peshawar to the Afghan 
frontier at Torkham. The main road from Jamrud to 
Landi Kotal has been widened and well metalled, 
and is now in first class order. A second road 
has been made, of which all the difficult parts have been 
finished and metalled ; it could he completed at short 
notice. A third road has been made through the Mul- 
lagori country to Landi Kotal which would be valuable 
for return transport. Prom Torkham to Kabul the road 
has been improved, and between Jalalabad and Kabul 
it has been lightly metalled. The Amir visits Jalalabad 
yearly and shortly before his journey the road is repaired 
sufficiently to make it practicable for motors. It is 
possible to take motors to Jalalabad through the 
Kliyher, hut this can only be done with difficulty and 
with a very light load. The metalling of the road be- 
tween Jalalabad and Kabul is said to be very light, and 
it would probably not stand the strain of heavy traffic 
for more than a few days.” 

Sir H. McMahon said :■ — “ In 1880, there was but 
one road, and that an indifferent cart track, from 
Peshawar through the Khyber to Dakka. From Dakka 
there was a still more indifferent track, unfit for carts 
to Kabul. Now there is a broad gauge line to Jamrud ; 
a widened, well* aligned and metalled driving road of 
easy gradients through the Khyber to Dakka; an 
equally good double road from Jamrud to Ali Masjid ; and 
an alternative road from Jamrud through the Mullagori 
country to Landi Kotal. From Dakka there is now a 
road fit for motors to Kabul. A motor haa been able to 
go from Kabul to Landi Kotal in a day, and a few weeks 
ago the Amir with his suite in eight motors went from 
Jalalabad to Kabul in eight hours inclusive of halts.” 

209. In addition to the roads on our side of the 
frontier, there are on the Afghan side (a) a motor 
road to Kabul, ( b ) a separate road fit, or easily to be 
made fit, for carts, as far at least as Safed Sang, (o) a 
separate camel or mule track. Besides these there is a 
new motor road from near Jalalabad, reaching Kabul 
by a roundabont route north of the Kabul river. 

210. Again, in addition to the roads on the Khyber 
line, it would certainly also be feasible to forward to 
Kabul a considerable amount of supplies by the Kurram 
line, for although the Shutargardan pass is sometimes 
blocked by snow in the winter, this is usually only for 
short periods. 

211. It may further be said that the question has 
been carefully studied by the Quartermaster- General’s 
Branch, both in the light of the experience of the 
last war, and of the reports of trained agents sent out 
for the purpose of examining camping grounds and 
roads, and that that Branch considers that the main- 
tenance of the proposed forces can be properly provided 
for. 
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Sir J. Willeocks may also be quoted, in regard Jipptoln 
to tlie question of supplies obtainable : — “ You could Afghanistan, 
not feed four divisions and two cavalry brigades in 
Kabul from local supplies for long, but I see no difficul- 
ties in doing so, once our lines of communication are 
open and we bave light railways to assist us in our 
task. ” And, again " I was there (on the Kabul line) 
but do not know of any difficulty which could not be 
overcome. There was an immense lot of local food 
where we were, but we were not allowed to touch it. 

Had we been allowed to take it we would have fed our 
line of communications. I was surprised at the large 
amount of food available in certain parts.” 

212. We conclude, therefore, that though the main- 
tenance of a force of the size contemplated would be a 
task demanding careful organization, it would be quite 
feasible. 

Comparison with previous estimates. 

213. Another point raised at the 56th meeting of strength of 
the Committee, during the discussion on the Field Army, ^compared 6 * 1 
was, that the force proposed was excessive in comparison with previous 
with previous estimates of the force required to meet estimates. 
Russia or to deal with Afghanistan and the tribes. We 
believe that this view is based on a misapprehension. In 
the first place the General Staff estimate does not in fact 
provide for a Field Army of the size which Lord Kitchener 
thought necessary to meet Russia. Appendix A of 
Lord Kitchener’s paper on the “ Preparation of the 
Army in India for War ” gave the total number of 
regular troops counted upon for the Field Army as 
170,000 all ranks, exclusive of Imperial Service Troops, 
i.e,, 34,000 more than the equivalent of nine divisions 
and eight cavalry brigades. But, as shown in the 

* Paragraph 16. Mo watt Committee Report,* the fact that several bodies 
of these troops were eventually deeided not to be 
available, reduced the Field Army to 126,000 all ranks, 
excluding departments and certain details amounting 
to 11,000 more, or say 137,000 in all. The 11,000 
Imperial Service Troops, who were also to be included iu 
the Field Army, raised this total again to about 148,000. 

The Mowatt Committee Report, moreover, in paragraph 
18, pointed out that this proposed strength for the Field 
Army assumed "that in the event of an attack 
by Russia, reinforcements will be received from Eng- 
land within six months ” ; and also that it was 
based on the assumption that we might "count on 
the friendship and assistance of the Amir and on 
comparatively little trouble from the frontier tribes.” 

They added " but the proposals are not calculated in 
their present form to enable India to act, even for six 
months, against a combination of Russia with Afghan- 
istan or the tribes or both.” And Sir B. Duff stated to 
the same Committee that nothing would induce him 
to go to Kabul with these nine divisions against Russia, 

-unless he was quite sure that reinforcements were com- 
ing from Home ; and this he gave as Lord Kitchener’s 
opinion. 

Report of ifewefft ComtAtee, , . 21 .f‘ S j r B - estimate of the force to 

on pegs xix. deal with Afghanistan and the tribes combined, of from 

100,000 to 120,000 men, included cavalry, infantry, 
and sappers and 'miners only, a point to which Sir P. 

3Lake drew attention in Committee. J[f artillery ,and 
■departmental -services be added,:Sir B. Duff’s figures read 
from 118,000 to T40,000, The General Staff estimate, 
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which includes all arms and services, is 134,000, and it 
is proposed that 15,000 of these should be held in re- 
serve, leaving a force beyond the frontier of about 
119,000. 

215. The above goes to show that the force now 
proposed to deal with this problem is not in excess of 
what previous authorities have thought to he necessary. 
And we have already shown (in paragraph 202) that tho 
forces which it is now proposed to use against individual 
tribes are not appreciably greater than those which, 
have been found necessary in the past. 

Other possible demands on the EiEim Aemy. 

216. Before proceeding to discuss how such a force 
as we consider necessary is to be provided, we deem 
it advisable to draw attention to a further considera- 
tion, viz., the possibility of additional calls upon the 
Eield Army. 

217. "While we believe that the Bield Army should 
be maintained at the strength we recommend, and while 
we consider it sufficient for the end in view, viz., 
service beyond the North-West frontier, it must he 
remembered that it does not follow that the whole of it 
will always be available. "We have recently, within 
the last few months, seen the Government of India 
obliged to contemplate the probability of being called 
upon to despatch a force of at least one complete 
division to Persia, the probable date of the return of 
which, if sent, would be difficult to forecast. And 
during the present war in the Balkans, there has un- 
doubtedly existed, in the background, the contingency of 
India being required to send a division to assist in 
safeguarding Egypt. 

There is at least a possibility, that, if such a force 
was absent from India, perhaps even in consequence of 
its despatch, Moslem fanaticism might bring about a 
combination of Afghanistan and the Erontier tribes 
against us, in a * holy war,’ in which the fidelity of the 
Musalman portion of onr Indian troops must inevitably 
be subjected to a severe strain. 

218. In onr opinion, the above considerations de- 
monstrate that risk would be involved in cutting down 
our Eield Army to a figure which left no margin for con- 
tingencies. In further support of our views we venture 
to quote the following extract from the Government of 
India despatch of 2nd September 1909, paragraph 
9 : — “ Eemembering that during the frontier disturb- 
ances of 1897-98, it was necessary to mobilize nearly 
‘70,000 troops j and making due allowances for the 
enormous accession of strength which has recently been 
acquired both by them and by the Afghans, owing to the 
arms traffic through the Gulf, we feel compelled to place 
before IT our Lordship our deliberate 'and considered 
opinion that a force of nine divisions fully equipped and 
ready to take the field is essential to the security of India, 
and that we could not accept, without grave protest, 
a reduction to a seven division standard.” We are not 
aware of any improvement in the military situation 
having occurred since that fiate, sufficient to make the 
above extract from the despatch of 2nd September 1909 
inapplicable to-day. The accession of strength to 
Afghanistan and the tribes through the arms traffic has 
certainly continued, though we have largely reduced the 
volume of that traffic in the last two years. And a 
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regards our understandings with Russia and Afghanistan., 
as well as our obligations to Japan, it would appear 
advisable to show that we have maintained our accepted 
standard of military strength. It may be noted, that 
Sir E. Barrow in his evidence said “ In my opinion 
nine divisions are none too many ” and that Major- 
General Aylmer remarked that we should “want every 
man we have in India, in an efficient state of organiza- 
tion, to carry through a successful campaign *’ against 
Afghanistan and the tribes combined. 

£19. We have entered into these details at some 
length because, as stated in paragraph 184, we consider it 
our duty to lay before the Government which assembled 
the committee, the extent of the demands which we 
believe may be made upon the organized mobile forces 
of India — in other words, upon the Field Army. 

Organization or the eorce available in India. 

220. It remains to consider how far the available 
armed forces of India, after providing for the require- 
ments of internal security, can provide the force of eight 
divisions and five cavalry brigades for service on or 
across the frontier, with the additional division and 
cavalry brigade in reserve, which we have shown to be 
required. 

221. We are of opinion that these nine divisions can 
be drawn, as now, from the nine existing peace divisional 
areas, each of which can provide a complete war division, 
with the exception of the 9th (Secunderabad), which 
may have to leave one brigade behind for internal 
security purposes ; in which case, we propose that its 
place should be tilled by a brigade of Imperial Service 
infantry. 

Of the cavalry brigades required five are available 
and organized as such, in the Peshawar, Rawal Pindi, 
Lahore, Meerut and Lucknow Divisions. The sixth 
can easily be organized but need not be formed imme- 
diately, as some months must elapse before all troops 
can be concentrated on the frontier. 

The composition of these war divisions and cavalry 
brigades, and the detail of the troops allotted for internal 
security in each divisional area, are shown in Annexure 
X, Table A, to this Volume of the Repoi't. 

222. We do not think that, in order to provide these 
divisions and cavalry brigades, any addition to the num- 
ber of units now on the establishment of the Indian 
Army is necessary, but whether they can all he taken 
across the frontier must depend, first, on the internal 
conditions of the time, and secondly, if these do not 
admit of it, on whether the Imperial authorities are 
able to spare us the 20,000 British infantry referred to by 
Lord (then Sir W.) Nicholson before the Sub-Committee 
of the Committee of Imperial^ Defence (paragraph 205). 

223. But we desire to make'it clear that these nine 
divisions will include the division, (whichever one it 
may be, according to the circumstances of the moment) 
which will be selected to furnish the mobile brigades of 
all arms, if such are required for purposes of internal 
security* At the same time, as already stated in 
paragraph 178, we regard it as quite possible that, 
when serious complications arise on the frontier, 
the feeling of the mass of the people of India may he 
"oh our Side, and the internal condition of the country 
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may be so quiet, that both, the Supreme and Local 
Governments may consider that one or move of these 
mobile brigades can be spared for service with the IField 
Army. A ninth division will be required in. the neigh- 
bourhood of the theatre of operations only as a reserve 
to meet contingencies — and should all go well at the 
front, the whole or any portion of it could be withdrawn 
if required for service elsewhere in India. 

We also think that s as noted in paragraph 172, 
conditions in the Hyderabad area might be such 
as to make it safe, with the consent of the Madras 
Government, to remove the infantry brigade detailed 
for Hyderabad, leaving the maintenance of order in 
that area in the hands of the Secunderabad cavalry bri- 
gade, which under ordinary circumstances ought to be 
quite competent to secure it. 

224. If these should be the conditions obtaining in. 
India at the time when the army is mobilizing for war, 
then our table showing the peace and war allocation of 
units, Annexure X. to this Volume, demonstrates that 
there would be no difficulty in placing in the held nine 
organized divisions and five cavalry brigades. A sixth 
cavalry brigade could be easily formed when required. 

225. If on the other hand the internal conditions of 
India were not sat'sfactory, so that we could not dis- 
pense either with the mobile brigades, or with the 
infantry brigade now allotted to the Hyderabad area, it 
would be necessary, (unless l’einf or cements were sent 
from home, which would at once solve the difficulty), 
to rely upon a more systematic use of Imperial Service 
Troops. Their employment is discussed below. 

226. In our proposals we have aimed at allotting 
the available troops with a due regard to probable local 
conditions and to economy of force, and in a manner 
permitting the widest elasticity and freedom of action. 
Ho increase in the number of troops is requisite ; it is 
only necessary that the existing divisional organizations 
should be preserved and fully utilized. 

227. So long as all of the nine divisional areas include, 
as they now do, war divisions organized and trained on 
similar lines, it appears to us that when the time comes, 
it will be easy to select the division which, under the 
circumstances of the moment, is the most suitable to 
allot for the purposes of internal security. There can be no 
difficulty in breaking up an organized and trained division 
into three mobile brigades ; but, on the other band, an 
efficient division can not be formed by simply bringing 
together three such brigades, however efficient they may 
be individually. At the present moment all the essen- 
tial parts of an organization capable of producing a 
Tield Army of nine divisions and five cavalry brigades 
exist in full working order. 

The Imperial Service Troops. 

228. The question of the employment of Imperial 
Service Troops in war is an important one, and so far has 
perhaps hardly received all the consideration it deserves. 
In the first place, the policy of the Government of India 
must be made clear. 

229. Sir Mortimer Durand, in a note dated 3rd 

* Military Department, Pros. 33., [February 1892, Stated* • 
March i.89s. No. iiS3. «« Xt is of the essence of the 

(Imperial Service) Scheme that the whole of the Im- 
perial Service Troops should be marched out at once on 

S157AIC 19 
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the occurrence of a general mobilization. ” And the 
further noting on the question at the same time shows 
that Lord Roberts, Sir H. Brackenbuvy, and the Viceroy 
all agreed in this view. 

Pros. B., October 1904, Nos. Sir -E* Liles in writing on the same subject in his 

152^-66. noting on Lord Kitchener’s scheme, says (22nd October 

19u3) 

“ I under stand Lord Kitchener would, as now, utilize them 
' (Imperial Service Troops) in the Field Army to a large extent and 
remove the whole of them from their own States at an early stage 
of mobilization. This is our present policy, and there is little doubt 
that they may be of great use in the lield and that they will 
always be an element of danger in India/' 

Finally a Gommittee composed of His Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-Chief, the Secretary, Foreign 
Department, and the Inspector-General, Imperial Service 
Troops, reported in May 1911, as follows : — 

“ Imperial Service Troops will be withdrawn from the States 
at once on a genpral mobilization, with the exception of a consider- 
able force retained for the defence of Kashmir, units unfit, and 
the men left in the depots/' 

There has therefore "been a consistent policy from 
the first, which provides abundant authority for giving 
Imperial Service Troops a place in our war organi- 
zation. 

530. No doubt, for political and other reasons, their 
mobilization for the field might in some cases require a 
little time, but this ought not to prevent proper arrange- 
ments being elaborated beforehand, so that they should 
fall into their places with the least possible complication. 
Under the conditions hitherto obtaining, no plans have 
yet been completed for the systematic employment of 
these troops. We understand that the question is 
engaging attention. If so, we would suggest the following 
as the most suitable lines for such arrangements to follow. 

231. The infantry should be formed into infantry 
brigades, as nearly as possible after the pattern of regular 
organizations of the Indian army. This course offers 
advantages over the alternative course of utilizing units 
singly outside of regular formations, in that, as no doubt 
British officers would he appointed to the command and 
staff of an Imperial Service brigade, as well as British 
officers to accompany each unit, the different corps would 
at once find an authority to whom to apply for any assis- 
tance they might need, and who would form the channel 
of communication between them and the British Indian 
troops generally. This was the plan adopted in 1879, 
when the Punjab Chiefs’ State troops were assembled as 
One contingent for service in the Kurram, under Gene- 
ral Watson. Failing an arrangement such as this, 
Imperial Service Troops are bound to take some time to 
settle down into their new conditions, and would not only 
be at a disadvantage themselves, but might be a source of 
trouble and anxiety to a commander and staff, who 
might not be familiar, with. the’ conditions of such troops. 
To use them in this manner, too, will simplify all the 
administrative arrangements for their supply and main- 
tenance. Once organized for way purposes into brigades, 
it will he a comparatively simple matter to detail these 
Imperial Servioe Troops accordingly to the requirements 
of -the time. A brigade can either be attached to an 
already complete war division, or be utilized to take the 
.place - in a division of a regular brigade which, on mobili- 
sation, it -has been decided to detail for special purposes. 
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232. The ■utilization of the Imperial Service cavalry 
to the best advantage is not quite so simple a question. 

In the first place, the manoeuvring power required of a 
cavalry brisrade in the field is beyond what can be 
expected of Imperial Service Troops, if formed into 
complete brigades as proposed for the infantry. It is 
even less desirable to employ Imperial Service cavalry 
corps as divisional cavalry. The experience of man- 
oeuvres shows that the work devolving on the latter 
demands a high degree of training, and the presence of 
a number of officers trained as only British officers are 
at present trained. It is most improbable that Indian 
officers of Imperial Service units will be found cap- 
able of performing the duties of officers of divisional 
cavalry. It is moreover essential that divisional cavalry 
should he in the habit of working with its own division, 
and, since it is constantly used in small bodies and 
in close co-operation with both British and Indian 
troops, that all ranks should both speak and understand 
the language in common use in the Indian army, as 
well as the ways of our troops. In all this. Imperial 
Service cavalry, who probably, also, would never have 
trained in peace with the division to which they 
were attached for war, would be much at a loss. In our 
opinion the best way to utilize these troops would be 
to attach a regiment to each cavalry brigade, detailing the 
remainder for use as cavalry on the lines of communica- 
tion, where they might he very useful, especially on the 
Southern Line. 

238. The various corps of Imperial Service Transport 
already find place in our arrangements, and the utilizing 
of Imperial Service troops of other descriptions will 
present little difficulty. But for all branches of the 
service alike the desideratum to be borne in. mind is, 
that such arrangements should be elaborated in advance 
as will enable each unit to move into its appointed 
place when mobilization is ordered. 

Section IX- — Mobilization and Concentration for 

War. 

234. The efficiency of the Held Army for war depends 
so much on the proper working of its Mobilization and 
Concentration arrangements that it seems desirable to 
explain the system somewhat in detail — more especially 
as the examination of witnesses showed considerable 
misapprehension as to the difference between past and 
present conditions in this respect. 

Mobilization has been defined as the process by 
which units (regiments, battalions, batteries, etc.), pass 
from a peace to a war footing — i.e. 9 by which the unit 
completes its War Establishment with fully trained .and 
fit men and takes on its charge the whole of the equip- 
ment, ammunition and transport which it requires for 
war. Concentration is the process by which mobiliz- 
ed units, in their proper “ formations, ” i.e., divisions, 
brigades, etc., are moved into the positions in which the 
military authorities desire to have them placed for the 
opening of the campaign. 

285. The system of command and of responsibility 
for preparation for war and .mobilization, which .existed 2359, 3909. 
prior to Lord Kitchener’s arrival, was over centralized 
and tended to he ineffective. Under that system, which 
obtained until 1903, India was divided into four 
Commands, each under a. Lieutenant- General, who had., a 
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complete staff, and exercised considerable powers of peace 
administration - These powers, however, were confined 
mainly to matters of discipline and command, inasmuch 
as all the principal departmental officers, who dealt with 
the food, pay, clothing, transport and equipment of the 
troops, were responsible primarily to the Military De- 
partment, and not through the Lieutenant- General to 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

236. In the event of mobilization, the duties of a 
Lieutenant-General of a command were : — 

[a) To make good deficiencies in the units to be 
mobilized, as regards officers and men, from 
those units of his Command which were not 
detailed for mobilization. 

(b) To recall officers on leave on medical certificate 

in India, if pronounced fit for duty. 

(c) To detail officers to command depfits of Indian 

units. 

237. Among the duties of a general commanding a 
1st or 2nd class District, were : — 

(a) To make arrangements for “ preliminary ” 

movements by units and to issue orders to 
ensure the punctual entraining of units, 
when directed to do so by Army Head- 
quarters. 

(b) Recall of detachments “on command. ” 

( o ) Release of prisoners under certain rules. 

(d) Transfer of dep6ts to their reserve centres. 

(e) Report to Quartermaster- General in India, 

when all units were ready to move. 

166, 176, 2363-71, 2455. 238. Army Headquarters were entirely responsible 

for every detail in the plans of mobilization and con- 
centration, though these were “approved” by the Mili- 
tary Department. Army Headquarters issued the orders 
for the commencement of the moves and subsequently 
supervised all the movements, and regulated the con- 
centration. They decided the questions of the recall of 
officers on leave out of India (other than privilege leave) 
and of the scale on which Indian depots were to be 
formed, while even such details as the disposal of tindals 
and lascars of units were reserved for them to deal with. 

239. The Military Department, besides “approving” 
the plans of Army Headquarters on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment, was responsible for the sufficiency and supply 
of all departmental services, their equipment, transport 
and stores, for . the provision of the medical details 
to accompany units, and for the mobilization of medical 
and veterinary units. The complicated nature of the 
responsibility in such matters is well illustrated in the 
Military Department regulation which reads as follows : — 
te Subject to the general control which is inseparable 
from the position aud functions of the Qnartermaster- 
- General in India and of general officers commanding 
districts, the supreme control ever all the field hospitals 
in India is vested in the Principal Medical Officer, Her 
Majesty’s Forces in India, and no field hospitals will be 
mobilized or moved without reference to him.” A 
similar regulation existed in regard to the Principal 
Veterinary Officer, except that the word “supervision” 
was substituted for “control” in the first line. Thus, 
While the Principal Medical Officer in India issued 
orders for the mobilization of field hospitals and receiv- 
ed reports on the subject direct from District Principal 
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Medical Officers, tlie allotment of field hospitals and 
their moyoments were the subject of orders issued 
by the Adjutant-General and Quartermaster-General, 
respectively. 

240. Concentration was worked out, directed and 

carried out by Army Headquarters, though in some 
particulars, such as the timing of trains, the Staff of the 
Brigades concerned were previously consulted. But the 
units moved only on the orders received from Army 9 „ QQ 
Headquarters. * ^ yy ' 

241. The North-West frontier operations in 1897 165, 400, 2387, 2455. 
are an illustration of the defects due to this over-cen- 
tralization, and of the disregard of the principle of 

organizing troops in peace as they would work in war. 

For these operations battalions were drawn from nine 
out of the twelve brigades then forming the Field Army 
of four divisions and of these nine brigades not one took 
the field in the formation in which it existed in 
peace time. Of the four brigades forming the main 
column of the Tirah Force, no two battalions in any one 
brigade had been trained together. The numbering and 
nomenclature of the divisions and brigades for the 
campaign had no connection with previously existing 
peace organizations. 

242 As no importance was attached to units having 
been previously associated in brigades, or accustomed to 3906-3923 . 
work together in peace, so no importance was attached 
to the then existing brigade organizations, in arranging 
such reliefs as were rendered necessary by the departure 
of units for field service. Accordingly, to avoid expense, 
the nearest available battalion was usually taken to form 
the relief. When subsequently additional troops were 
required for the field, further complications arose, when 
the areas, from which these reliefs had been taken, had 
themselves to he called upon later to provide troops for 
the front, as well as the reliefs. 

243. As a result the railways became congested and 
concentration was delayed, as the previously prepared 
plans of concentration were useless to deal with, the 
entanglements which the Railway authorities were now 
called upon to unravel. Moreover, the movement of 
troops from widely separated areas to join their brigade 
or division, involved the crossing of many of the lines of 
route and added to the delay and inconvenience. 

244. Lord Kitchener’s plans were directed mainly to 

the removal of the defects just referred to. By his re- m. D. Pros. B. October IS 04, 

distribution scheme he attempted to allot troops in peace Nos 61522-6 

to the organizations in which they would work in 

war, and so far as financial considerations allowed, 

he appointed commanders (with staffs) for the higher 2331-57, 2463. 

formations of the army, who would train, them in 

peace and command them in war, and who would 

be responsible that mobilization arrangements were 

complete or that deficiencies were brought to notice. 

In furtherance of the same principles, he introduced 
the idea of self-contained areas, so as to provide in each 
for definitely organized bodies of troops, in the forma- 
tions in which they would take the field, and, by echelon- 
ing the divisions quartered in these areas along the main 
railway lines, he enabled complete formations to be 
moved to their places of concentration by separate lines 
of rail, without crossing the lines of other formations on 
their way to the front. 
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245. Under the present mobilization regulations, 
the war establishment of a unit is completed locally 
by the elimination of unfit men and (where neces- 
sary) by the addition of fit men under the orders of the 
divisional commander. Most of the equipment required 
for war is already on unit charge, and checked indents 
are held ready for the remainder, which can be at once 
drawn from the departments concerned. Ammunition 
and transport are collected under similar pre-arranged 
orders at the ba«es of operations, and are ready for issue 
to the unit when it airives. To put the process of mobili- 
zation in action, nothing more is required than the 
single order to mobilize, issued from Army Headquar- 
ters. Divisional Commanders are entirely responsible 
that all arrangements have been made previously, so 
that this order can be carried out by them when received. 

246. As regards concentration, plans of movement 
are prepared at Army Headquarters in conjunction 
with the Hailwav Board, as was done before, hut the 
trains are now numbered aud grouped in blocks, each 
train being calculated to convey a type of unit or part 
of a unit, and each block to carry out a definite portion 
of the whole concentration. The actual allotment of 
individual units to particular trains is the work of the 
divisional staff, ■who, under the -divisional commander, 
carry the process of concentration to completion as far 
as their own divisional area is concerned, under the 
orders they have previously received. Army Head- 
quarters direct when each block of movements is 
to commence, and keep touch with it subsequently, 
through their special railway staff. 

247. On the mobilization of the whole Field Army, 
the railway authorities will require 21 days before 
the concentration of the troops can he proceeded 
with, in which to make arrangements for collecting fro mt 
foreign lines, and distributing, the necessary staff, engines 
and roding stock. It is anticipated that within two 
years the improvements now being made on the frontier 
railways will admit of the period of twenty one days being: 
reduced to ten. 

During the preparatory period of 21 day 3 , 
before the concentration of the army commences, the 
technical troops allotted to each line of advance will be 
railed to the three bases, Peshawar, Kohat and Chaman, 
in order that the work of preparing camping grounds, 
improving the water supply and communications may he 
proceeded with before the leading divisions arrive. 

248. The existing concentration scheme, which was 
prepared for five divisions and four cavalry brigades, is 
now being recast. The revised scheme will' be for the 
concentration of seven divisions and five cavalry brigades. 
The. time required under the fresh arrangements to con- 
centrate the first seveD divisions and five cavalry brigades 
on the North-West frontier is shown in the Table 
(Annexure IV) at page 559, of Volume III, of the 
Report. 

The reasons which have led to plans of move- 
ment for the whole of the Field Army not having been 
drawn up are that it is unnecessary to prepare such plans 
for the rearward divisions. These, as at present intended, 
will be moved into the areas vacated by one or other of 
the divisions first to eross the frontier, before it can be 
determined in whatnortion of the field of onerations thev 
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Will be required. The railway plans used for the 
forward divisions will then be equally suitable for them 
when they have to move in their turn. In former 
days, when the Field Army consisted of four divisions 
and five cavalry brigades, similar considerations caused 
the plans for concentration to be prepared for two 
divisions and two cavalry brigades only. 

249. General Birdwood has told us that the troops 7134, 15470, 15657, 16046. 
can be supplied with transport and equipment more 
rapidly than it will be possible to move them by rail. 


We agree with him in thinking that, to facilitate 161*163. 5315. 

the mobilization and concentration of the Field army 396. 7148. 

it is desirable to complete the self-contained divisional 2329-31. 7158. 

area system which Lord Kitchener had aimed at, and 3763*3769. 7174. 

we recommend that this consideration should be 3773. 7184. 

kept in mind whenever barracks and lines have to be 5257. 7203. 

rebuilt. 
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250. The reforms initiated by Lord Kitchener have 
been steadily advanced and acted on since, with the 
result that while the arrangements for mobilization are 
far more simple and more decentralized than they were 
previously, alternative allotments of troops to suit the 
more likely plans of operations, whether singly or 
simultaneously, have been (in some cases) and are being 
(in others) worked out ; in the concentration order form 
units are now allotted by stations, types of units 
being specified instead of units by name ; and generally 
the possibility of smooth working in the process of mobi- 
lization and concentration has been greatly increased. 
This is largely the result of decentralization of responsi- 
bility and a more equal distribution of the heavy work 
involved in these operations, without any diminution of 
tjre power of general control exercised by Army Head- 
quarters and the Government. Devolution of responsi- 
bility has also provided an incentive for divisional 
commanders and their subordinates to put their best 
energies into work for which they will be held respon- 
sible, and by which they will be judged. At the same 
time decentralization has diminished the temptation for 
higher authority, by retaining the power of detailed 
executive action in its own hands, to exchange at the last 
moment the plans which have been carefully prepared in 
advance, for others which under the circumstances of 
the moment may appear attractive, but which would in 
most cases be found to be inadvisable did time admit 
of a close investigation, and consideration of the various 
other consequential changes involved. 

251. We should regard as prejudicial any interrup- 
tion to this process of preparing the Army for war, and 
we desire to record our adherence to the main principles 
of command and administration introduced by Lord 
Kitchener. Further progress should not, in our opinion, 
be sought in the initiation of any great changes, but 
in carrying steadily through, to completion, the existing 
plans for the mobilization and concentration of the 
army for war and in making good such deficiencies 
as cannot be readily supplied on mobilization. 

252. It will he convenient, perhaps, in order to 
make our position clear, to summarise the existing 
arrangements for a concentration of the whole Field 
Army upon the North- West Frontier, for active opera- 
tions against Afghanistan and the frontier tribes in 
combination, under . the plans for such an eventuality 
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discussed in Section "V III, para graphs 200 to 205, and 
then to show, in general terms, How far we are prepared 
at the present moment to mobilize and place in the 
field tlie bield Army of nine divisions, five cavalry 
"brigades and army troops which we have recommended. 

253. As already mentioned, the railway authorities 
will require 2 1 days fox* preparation, before they can 
undertake to carry through tlie main concentration of 
troops upon tire three lines, Northern, Central and 
Southern, of advance into Afghanistan. Tire capacity 
of tlie railways for moving troops governs the whole 
question of concentration, and tlie extent of tlie demands 
which must be made upon the railways in this connec- 
tion is not generally understood. -A. tabular statement 
of the case was given by Major-General IB ir cl wood in 
Iris answer 7 1 3 A — —see -Annexnre XV, page 559, Volume 

III but for convenience of reference it is here sum- 

marised. 

254. Counting the day on which tlie order to 
mobilize is given as the 1st day of mobilization, and also 
as the first day of the 21 days’ notice for preparation 
required, by the railways, and taking first the Northern 
line of advance from Peshawar, we find that, on the 
25th day of mobilization, the 1st Division and 1st Cavalry 
dBrigade are complete at the base with their regi- 
mental transport and ready to advance. In 17 days 
more, on the 41st day, the whole of the transport for the 
line of communications as far as hakka is also complete 
at Peshawar. Ti e 2nd Division and its transport com- 
mence to move from their stations on the 42nd day and 
are concentrated at Peshawar on the 51st day. The 
7th Division with its transport commences to move on 
the 56th day and is complete at Peshawar on the 
65th day. Meanwhile the whole of the transport for 
an advance to Jalalabad has also been collected at Pesha- 
war. Twelve days more (77 tli day) completes the con- 
centration of the Imperial Service Troops and transport 
for the line of communications as far as Kabul, 

Taking next the Central line of advance, the 3rd 
Division and 3rd Cavalry Brigade and their regimental 
transport will he concentrated at the base, Kohat, by the 
4Brd day. The completion of the line of communica- 
tions transport as far as the Peiwar will take to the 77th 
day. The 5th Division with its regimental transport will 
commence its move on the 7Sth day, and will arrive 
complete by the 9Gth day. Similarly the 9th Division 
will commence its move on the X09th day and have 
completely arrived by the 122nd day. By the 129th 
day the Imperial Service Troops and the whole of the 
transport required for the line of communications as far 
as Kabul will have arrived. 

On the Southern line of advance, the -fth Division 
and 7th Cavalry Brigade, with their regimental trans- 
port complete, will have arrived at the base, Chaman, 
by the -list day. The Imperial Sex-vice Troops and 
road transport; to Mel Karez will have arrived by the 
58th day, the 7th Cavalry Brigade by the 64th day and. 
the transport for line of communications as far as 
Kandahar, by the 72nd day. The 8th Division will he 
held in reserve for nse according to circumstances ; the 
railway movements for the 2nd and 8th Cavalry 
brigades have not yet been worked out. 
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Tt ’will be seen, tit at a considerable time elapses be- 
fore the railway authorities are ready to commence mov- 
ing the rearward, divisions, the 7 th Division starting- 
on the 56th day, tlie 5 tli Division on the 7Sth and the 
9 tlx Division on the 109th day- This gives an appre- 
ciable margin of time, during which these divisions can 
l>e completed with requirements locally procurable but 
not kept on hand in time of peace. 

255. The requirements of the Diet cl Army upon a 
general mobilization can he most easily discussed under 
the headings of Units, Personnel, Animals and AXateriel. 

250. _A_s regards Units, the following are the only 
serions deficiencies : 

(<x) "W'e have shown, in paragraph 22X, that, if in- 
ternal conditions are unsatisfactory in the Seeunderahad 
Divisional area, at the time of a general mobilization, it 
may he found necessary to leave behind in the Hyderabad 
defence area the 2 6th Brigade for internal security 
purposes. The 9th Division would then be short of 
one infantry brigade, in which case we propose that its 
place should be filled by a brigade of Imperial Service 
infantry, organised for the purpose. Tlx is would snpply 
the deficiency. 

(5) e have at present fourteen batteries of 

mountain artillery allotted to Bield Army purposes, 
that is, enough only for seven divisions. U nder the 
recommendations we are pix fctio g fox-ward in paragrap’-is 
269 and 270, two more British mountain batteries will 
be found by the conversion of two of the existing heavy 
(bxxlloolc) batteries, which we propose to reduce. This 
will provide for an eighth division- The remaining two 
batteries will he provided fox- by drawing npon the 
occupation batteries of the 1st Division end Kohat 
Brigade, for, since, under the assumption npon which 
our plans for a general xnohilization are based, active 
operations will be going on npon the border in both 
areas, there is little probability of these two mountain 
batteries being required for action independently of the 
DEPield Army troops. They could therefore he spared for 
the 9th division. So that in this case also the deficiency 
can he supplied. 

(c) Signal companies will eventually he required in. 
accordance with the Scheme already accepted by the 
Secretary of State. -A_s explained in the Section of onr 
Deport which deals with changes in the complements of 
the varions arms, we consider that one company will he 
necessary for each division of the Meld Army, and re- 
commend (see paragraph 273) that three new companies 
should now he raised as soon as practicable, leaving the 
remainder to he subsequently provided. Meanwhile 
companies would he improvised on the occasion arising. 

(d) JEle&ctquc&rters of jDiwis'io'nc&Z ^IrtiZZovy As 

explained in Government of India despatch No. 101, of 
1911, one will eventually he required for each division 
of the Held Army, towards meeting which demand six 
now exist . The remainder can he improvised. 

.(e) JTwf<x,mtry JSr'igc&clo JEIect cZQ'uctv'tovs One still 

remains to be provided (Mhow Brigade) for the ITield 
Army. We have already recommended (paragraph 127) 
that this he found by the transfer of the Brigadier- 
General and his Brigade- Major from. the Mandalay 
Brigade, leaving the clerical establishment stilL to he 
provided. 
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(/) "Field Troops of Sappers and Miners. — None 
are at present organized, though the personnel 
sufficient for two is available. They would have to 
be organized on mobilization. 

257. As regards Personnel, the following shows the 
state of the ease : — 

(а) British officers for Staffs and for the Indian 
Army. — We have shown elsewhere (Section XIV — Supply 
of British officers,) that, by drawing on units allotted to 
internal security and other sources, we can meet our 
requirements on mobilization. The demands of wastage 
will still have to be provided for, the responsibility 
being divided between the .Adjutant-General and the 
Mil itary Secretary to the Command cr-in-Chief. 

(б) Officers and men for administrative services . — 
We have shown in Section XX, which deals with 
extra-regimental requirements in the event of mobiliza- 
tion, that, with the exception of the Medical Services, 
the extra officers and men required by the various 
Departments for purposes of supervision can he found 
by drawing upon units allotted to internal security on 
mobilization. The provision of the subordinate person- 
nel required, which, it is anticipated can he met 
from reserves and by special enlistments at the time, 
rests with the heads of departments concerned, the 
Quartermaster General, Director-General of Ordnance 
and Director-General of Military Works. 
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As regards the Medical Services, the question is 
an important and difficult one. We have dealt with 
the subject in Section XIX, paragraphs 448 to 453. 
The most urgent need is the provision of a sufficient 
number of trained bearers in war, upon which the views 
of the Committee have already been given separately, 
see item 20, Annexure B, Volume I. We understand 
that the Director of Medical Services, as the responsible 
officer, has already made proposals. 

258. As regards Animals, General Birdwood has 
told ns that the troops can be supplied with transport 
more rapidly than it will be possible for the railways 
to move them to the front. We have discussed the 
question of the supply of transport animals in 
paragraphs 421 to 428, from which it will he seen that 
we anticipate no difficulty (except as regards bullock 
carts and drivers, which may take time) in meeting the 
initial requirements of a Pield Army of nine divisions 
and five cavalry brigades, and of providing for subsequent 
wastage by purchases abroad. The question of horses 
for remount purposes is dealt with in paragraphs 441 to 
446, from which it will be seen that the existing 
arrangements appear adequate to meet the demands- of 
the Meld Army on mobilization. The transport require- 
ments of troops detailed for- internal security purposes 
are provided fox in local- Defence Schemes. 


259. Dealing with Materiel of all kinds, that which 
- the army requires upon a general mobilization may be 
grouped under the main heads of (a) arms and ammuni- 
tion, (6) equipment, (c) clothing and (d) food supplies. 

As regards (a) arms and ammunition, we find that 
with the exception of rifles, the. position is on, the whole 
satisfactory, though considerable delay has occurred in 
the rearmament of the artillery, due mainly to difficulties 
(ft manufacture in England. Th6 position of the supply of 
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rifles, however, is far from reassuring, and has recently 
"been brought to the notice of the Government of India. 

"We have adverted to this subject in Section XXXII— “-The 
Supply of Rifles and Machine Guns — but so far as mobi- 
lization is concerned it is less the pattern of the rifles 
than the numbers available for the troops that is in 
question, and although the number in reserve will by 
no means be what it ought to be, we entertain no doubt 
but that the supply will be sufficient to provide every 
man for whom a rifle is required on mobilization with a 
rifle reasonably fit for service, even if old. 

With regard to (5) equipment, Major-General Bird- 7007. 
wood told us that the mobilization reserves of imported 
articles maintained in the country were adequate for' the 
first requirements of nine divisions and eight cavalry 
brigades, while orders for articles required for main- 
tenance purposes would be placed with the Director- 
General of Stores, India Office, as soon as mobilization 
on a large scale was decided on. He added that the nature 
of the locally procurable articles was such that first 
supply offered no serious difficulty, whilst, provided 
demands from the field were put forward without undue 
delay, maintenance should prove an easy matter. 

As regards (e) clothing, he also informed us that (i) 7007. 

all troops British and Indian, maintained the clothing 
required by them in peace, (ii) that this clothing would 
be supplemented on mobilization by free issues of field 
service clothing from reserves, and (iii) that followers, 
who have no uniform in peace, will be provided entirely 
with clothing from existing reserves. 

He stated that these reserves were adequate for 
initial requirements of a field army of nine divisions, with 
the exceptions given in Annexure III p. 553, "Vol. Ill, 
which, it will be seen, are such that there should be 
no difficulty in making them good, in the interval 
between the order for mobilization and the dates of 
movement of the rearward divisions and cavalry brigades. 

He added that, for maintenance purposes during a cam- 
paign, stocks on hand would be supplemented to the 
extent necessary, by demands on the Director-General 
of Stores, India Office, and by purchase in India. 

As concerns (d') food supplies , he informed us that 7007. 
the mobilization reserves maintained in India of import- 
ed articles were sufficient for the first requirements of 
mobilization, while no difficulty was anticipated in 
placing maintenance orders at home or in Australia. 

As for locally procurable- supplies, small stocks are kept 
in hand for the concentration period for five divisions 
and four cavalry brigades, but no difficulty is anticipated 
in procuring the neoessary quantities* to meet all initial 
and maintenance requirements asr they arise.. 

260. We may therefore sum up the case thus : that; 
while there still remain sundry deficiencies to be made 
good before the 3?leld Army can be considered to be in 
a thoroughly complete and efficient state, yet none of 
them, with the possible exception of the deficiencies in 
the Army Bearer Corps, are of sufficient importance to 
prevent the mobilization and concentration of the whole 
of the nine divisions, five cavalry brigades and army 
troops for service on the frontier. It must be admitted, 
asstafced ; elsewhere^ that the question of the supply of 
bearers is an exceedingly difficult and troublesome one; 
and we earnestly trust that it will receive at an earljr 
date the attention it deserves. 
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Section X . — Possible reinforcements for India 
from England- 

231. The question of reinforcements for India from 
England is so often alluded to in Lord Kitchener’s 
papers on the defence of India, and might affect so 
closely our plans for action at the preseat day, that 
some reference to the subject seems to be required in 
this Report. 

262. In June 1902 the Secretary of State requested 
the Government of India to furnish, for the information 
of the War Office, an estimate of the number of troops, 
guns, vehicles, etc., which would be required as reinforce- 
ments for the army in India in the event of a war 
with Russia. 

The matter was referred to Lord Kitchener on 
his arrival in India at the end of 1902, and at his request 
the issue of a reply was held over until he, as Commander- 
in-Chief, had formulated his views, both as regards the 
dangers to which India was exposed and as to the means 
which could be made available in India to meet them. 

In January 1904, whilst the question was still 
under consideration, the Secretary of State informed the 
Government of India that an estimate prepared by the 
War Office showed that, in the event of a war with 
Russia, it would be necessary to despatch a first contin- 
gent of 30,000 men to India, as soon os the Navy could 
ensure their safe transport by sea, to be followed by 
further reinforcements amounting to 70,000 men. 
Information was ashed for as to the best organization 
and composition of these contingents, which included 
37,000 men to mate good wastage. 

The Government of India intimated to the Sec- 
retary of State, in November 1904, that in their opinion, 
in addition to the battalions required to complete the 9th 
Division of the Eield Army, reinforcements would be 
needed aggregating the strength of two cavalry brigades 
and eight infantry divisions, as well as drafts to make 
good wastage. 

263. These proposals were considered by the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence in April 1905, who arrived 
at a decision that the supply of reinforcements for India 
from Home might he assumed to he : — 

2 cavalry brigades. 

8 infantry divisions of two brigades each. 

3 battalions of infantry to complete the Eiald 

Army of nine divisions. 

5 battalions, mounted infantry, if required. 

2 railway companies, R. E. 

2 telegraph divisions, R. E. 

264. The above reinforcements were to arrive in 
India in five contingents, the last to land within eight 
months of the outbreak of war. The drafts, in numbers 
based on the percentages of wastage estimated, were to 
be sent out in quarterly batches. These proposals were 
communicated to and accepted by the Government of 
India. 

265. These arrangements, however, no longer hold 
good, for in 1906, the Army Council desired that the 
Government of India should be informed that — 

“ Plans for the defence of India must be based upon the 
actual resources of the army in India, and that no more de fini te 
promise, of assistance could be given than a general assurance that 
the Home army would be bound to support India to the utmost 
extent of its power, " 
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266. On the 30th. IVtay 1907, the Committee of 
Imperial Defence recommended that 

• *#»**»» 

“ 4> (<?) The military organization of Great Britain should be 
such as to enable 100,000 men to be despatched to India during the 
first year of war. 

(rl) The Indian Government should make preparations to 
receive the number of reinforcements specified in the evidence given 
by Sir Beauchamp Duff before the sub-committee/' 

267. This is how the matter of reinforcements and 
drafts from England now stands. But, on the assumption 
that in the event of military assistance being applied for* 
the War Office wonld send out reinforcements on the plan 
outlined in the Scheme of 1905, tables have been pre- 
pared shewing what equipment those reinforcements 
would require on arrival, schemes have been considered 
for providing them with transport and followers, and 
plans suggested for incorporating them in the army. 
The scheme has not been fully elaborated, owing to 
the uncertainty which exists as to their exact nature and 
numbers but it is kept in a state admitting of rapid 
completion should occasion require. 

268. The question of reinforcements from Home, 
which might be required for a war other than with. 
Dussia, has not as yet been raised by the Secretary of 
State, nor considered by the Government of India, h*xt, 
as previously mentioned, Dord (then Sir William) 
Nicholson when giving evidence before the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Committee of Imperial Defence, stated that, 
in the event of India being at war with Afghanistan in 
combination with the independent tribes on the frontier, 
it would be necessary to send out from Home from 
18,000 to 20,000 infantry, as reinforcements. This is 
practical] y the equivalent of two divisions. 

269. Deference to the preceding Section of this 

Deport, Eield Army Requirements, paragraphs 205-6 will 
show that we believe that a Eield Army of nine divi- 
sions, {plus certain Imperial Service Troops) will suffice 
to meet, a combination against us of Afghanistan and 
the frontier tribes. But we have also shown in the same 
Section, that the full nine divisions can only be available 
for employment on the frontier, provided the internal 
condition of India is quite satisfactory. If it were not 
so, we should have to detail one of these divisions to 
furnish the mobile brigades which, under such circum- 
stances, wonld be pivotted upon Delhi, Allahabad and 
Jhansi-Mliow, respectively. Were this action necessary, 
then the assistance from Home of even half the number 
of troops referred to by Dord Nicholson would be of the 
greatest value to India- And, if such an emergency 
were to occur whpn perhaps a whole division of Indian 
troops was absent, e g ., in [Persia, the whole of the re- 
inforcements which he mentions would not be too many. 
We distinguish between reinforcements and drafts, for 
the latter would be required in any case in which the 
British troops in India took part in prolonged field 
operations. * 


Section XX- — Summary of the allotment of units 
and changes proposed in the various arms. 

270. The following paragraphs give the number of 
units of the various arms which we have allotted, respec- 
tively, for internal security and for the Eield Army, 
including with the latter the division, whichever it may 
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Tbe, which will furnish the mobile brigades for internal 
security purposes if required. The changes proj>osed in 
the established number of units of each arm are also 
discussed. 

271- Of British cavalry regiments there are nine in Cavalry. 
India, of which four are allotted to internal security and 
one to each of the five cavalry brigades. 

Of Indian cavalry regiments , excluding the local 
Aden troop, nineteen are allotted to internal security 
purposes, two to the division which will furnish the mobile 
brigades, ten to the five cavalry brigades, and eight to the- 
other divisions of the Field Army. 

A proposal was made in committee (57th day) that 
the three existing regiments of Indian non-silladar 
cavalry should be abolished. "We are opposed to this, 
and consider that, in view of the requirements for 
internal security and railway defence, for which Indian 
cavalry will be extremely useful, none can be spared. 

On the other hand, we are inclined to think that 
much would be gained were it possible to convert 
these regiments into silladar regiments. In many 
of the existing silladar regiments, the amount of 
money which recruits are required to produce is already 
so much reduced for certain categories, that we antici- 
pate little difficulty in meeting the needs of the 
particular classes of men who now enter these regiments. 

Sir Robert Scallon considers, however, that, if 
reductions in the Indian army are unavoidable, it is in 
this direction that they can be made with the least 
detriment to the service. In onr tables it has been 
assumed that the reduction will not be carried out. 

"Were these to be abolished there would, in three of 
the Field Army divisions he no cavalry for Divisional 
Cavalry, unless Imperial Service Cavalry were called 
upon for this duty — a service for 1 which we cannot con- 
sider them to be suited in any respect. 

272. Of eleven JLoyal Horse Artillery batteries , Artillery, 
five are allotted for internal security, five for cavalry 
brigades and one for Army Troops. 

273. Of JEhoyal Field Artillery ( including Howitzer ) 
batteries , of which there are forty-five in all, nine are 
allotted for internal security, three for the division fur- 
nishing the mobile brigades, twenty-four for the other 
eight divisions and nine for Army Troops. 

274. As regards Ammunition Columns , there are at 
present nine for Royal Horse Artillery, one being assign- 
ed to each of the present eight cavalry brigades and one 
to army troops. "Under our proposals, as we recommend 
a reduction of the Field Army cavalry brigades to five, 
there will be three of these to spare. 

There are twelve Ammunition Columns for the Field 
Artillery, one for each division — including the division 
which supplies the mobile brigades — and three for army 
troops. 

We propose to utilize the saving in personnel, 
equipment and horses* obtained by tbe abolition of the 
three Horse Artillery Columns, together with that 
obtained by tbe reduction of three companies of Garrison 
Artillery referred to in the following paragraph, towards 
increasing the present establishments of horse and field 
batteries, and meeting the extra oost of the proposed 
two new mountain batteries. 
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275. As regards Royal Garrison Artillery , leaving 
the single Indian Frontier Garrison Artillery company 
out of account, there are 21 companies, of which. 18 are 
required for internal defence. 

We recommend that the remaining three be dis- 
established, but that an approximate equivalent of the 
numbers of the rank and file thus set free should be 
applied to strengthen the horse and field artillery, so as 
to render the batteries of both more capable of mobiliza- 
tion from their own peace establishment. 

276. Of Heavy Batteries there are at present six, 
all assigned to the Field Army. We have had evidence 
that, having regard to the character and terrain of our 
probable operations on and beyond the North-West 
frontier, these are more than is necessary, and we propose 
to convert two of them, those which at present have 
bullock draught, into British mountain batteries, which 
will be far more useful. Of the remaining four, we 
propose to keep one for internal security purposes to be 
allotted as required, and to assign the remaining three to 
the Field Army, two for the northern and one for the 
southern line of advance. 

277. Of the twenty existing Mountain Batteries, six 
are utilized for occupation troops, and the balance, four- 
teen, for seven divisions for the Field Army. We have pro- 
posed above that two additional British mountain batteries 
should be created by the conversion of two heavy bat- 
teries. These will be allotted to the eighth war division. 

We regard an additional brigade (two batteries) of 
mountain artillery as among the future desiderata of 
the army, so as to allow a mountain artillery brigade to 
each division. 

278. Of the Sappers and Miners, one and a quarter 
companies of tiie existing field companies are assigned to 
occupation troops, two to the division furnishing the 
mobile brigades and the remaining fifteen and three 
quarters to the other eight divisions of the Field Army. 

279. The two Railway companies will remain, as at 
present, allotted to army troops.. 

280. As regards Signal companies , we consider that 
one is necessary for each division of the Field Army, 
but, as a first step, and as the service is new, we do not 
propose that more than three new ones should be raised 
at present ; we also think that, eventually, two com- 
panies (wireless) will b8 required as Army Troops. 

The three new companies should be raised at Ahmed- 
nagar and afterwards located at Elawal Pindi, Boorkee 
and Secunderabad. 

2S1. Of British infantry battalions , our internal 
defence proposals will take up twenty-six, the division 
furnishing the mobile brigades will require three, and the 
remaining twenty-three are allotted to the other eight 
Field Army divisions. 

282. Of the one hundred and thirty- three Indian 
infantry and Bioneer battalions , (excluding the five 
on Colonial Service), forty-six are required under our 
proposals for occupation troops, ten are required for the 
division furnishing the mobile brigades, leaving seventy- 
seven for the other Field Army divisions. 
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283. W6 propose to allot the following units as Army Army Troops- 
Troops : — 

1 Battery, Royal Horse Artillery , with ammunition column. 

6* Batteries, (2 Brigades) Royal Field Artillery, with 2 
ammunition columns. 

S Batteries, (1 Brigade) Royal Field Artillery, Howitzers, 
with ammunition column. 

8 Heavy batteries. Royal Garrison Artillery. 

2 Railway Companies, Sappers and Miners. 

1 Wireless Signal company. 

284. The effect of the proposals contained in the General effect, 
foregoing paragraphs is shown in the table below : — 
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Section XII- — Peace distribution and war allot- 
ment of units- 

285. la dealing with the question of Internal 
Security, Section VII, we have felt ourselves constrained 
to enter into some detail, with a view to ascertaining as 
precisely as possible the conditions to be met, and laying 
down the force required for the purpose. Aud in Section 
VIII, Field Army requirements, we have said that the 
remaining units, should, in our opinion, he so organized 
as to permit, under favourable conditions, of nine 
organized divisions, with 5 cavalry brigades and army 
troops, being placed in the field. 

286. In discussing, however, so large a subject as 
the general peace distribution and allotment for war 
of the troops available, we fully realise that this is a 
question which his Excellency the Commander-in- Chief 
alone can deal with in a satisfactory manner ; and that 
his discretion to dispose of the forces at his command in 
the manner he thinks best must not be fettered in any 
way. 

When, in the following paragraphs we deal with the 
peace distribution of units and their allotment upon a 
general mobilization, for internal security and for the 
Field Army, we trust that it will he understood that we 
do so mainly in order to show that the arrangements we 
propose are feasible, and appear to meet the requirements 
which we have laid down. 

As the tables attached to this Report (Annexure S) 
provide a ready means of seeing at a glance, the effect of 
our proposals for both purposes, we shall not go into 
details by stations, but shall confine ourselves to men- 
tioning cases where changes in the existing distribution 
of units are proposed. 

Independent frontier brigades. 

287. As already explained in Section VII, paragraph 534, 2605, 3779, 5215, 5455, 
148, ante, we propose that the Kohat Brigade should 7357. 

form an integral portion of the 2nd Division for training 
and in war. In the event of operations beyond the fron- 
tier, the 2nd Division will, on the 1st Division moving 
across the frontier, at once take its place in the Peshawar 
Divisional area, and become responsible for the safety of 
the whole of the frontier, from the Kurram to the 
Malakand, including the peace area of the Kohat 
Brigade. That brigade will thus naturally come under 
the 2nd Division commander, and become part of the 
division. It is for these reasons, as well as in order to 
give it that higher training which can only be given 
in an organized division, that we have included this 
Brigade in the 2nd war division. 

288. In paragraph 149, we recommended that the 
Indian infantry battalion, now temporarily attached 
to the Bannu Brigade, should, as soon as the reorga- 
nization of the Border Military Police as Frontier 
Constabulary has been carried out, become available for 
other purposes. This, if. quartered at Belgaum, will set 
free an Indian battalion from, Burma for Takdah 
eventually, where the Bengal Government has been 
anxious for a. second Gurkha battalion to he located in 
peace, an arrangement which the Government of India 
has also advocated, in a despatch of January 12th, .1911, 
to the Secretary of State, 
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The desirability of locating the Headquarters of 
6173, 5461, 5463, 7397, the Derajat Brigade in the vicinity of Tank, instead of 

^^9. at Dera Ismail Khan, has often been urged. In this 

we concur, and we recommend that the transfer he 
carried out, as occasion arises for the construction of 
new lines. 


6271. 

7361. 


385, 4259, 
5263. 


1st ( Peshawar ) Divisional area. 

289. We propose to allot the Abbottabnd Brigade to 
the 1st Division, both for peace and war This arrange- 
ment will (a) complete the divi-ion, which more than any 
other division ought to he complete in itself : (6) make 
the divisional ar< a correspond much better than at 
present with the North-West Frontier Province area, 
and ailow the Genera] Officer Commanding to be in the 
same station with the Chief Commissioner during the hot 
weather : and (c) bring the hill stations to which the 
Nowshera troops go in the hot weather into the same 
divisional area. 

We recommend that an Indian infantry battalion 
should be moved in time of peace from Nowshera to 
Peshawar, and that its place at .Nowshera should he filled 
by the transfer of a Pioneer battalion from Belgaum. 

We have assumed that the cavalry brigade at Risal- 
pur will shortly be completed, by the transfer of a British 
cavalry regiment and battery of Koyal Horse Artillery 
from Rawal Pindi, and an ammunition column from 
Campbellpore. 

We propose to find the British infantry battalion 
required for occupation, purposes from Meerut rather 
than from Chaubattia, which is four days journey farther 
away, as it is important that it should arrive on the 
spot at an early stage of the concentration. 

We consider that , two Indian infantry battalions 
in addition to those at the Malalcand and in Chitral, will 
suffice for occupation purposes. 

As a result of these arrangements, it will only he 
necessary on mobilization tbai; this divisional area should 
receive a signal company from Rawal Pindi, and one 
company of sappers and miners from Rooikee for its war 
division, and one British infantry battalion for occupa- 
tion purposes, and that it should send two Indian mountain 
batteries as divisional troops to the 5th Division, and one 
Indian infantry battalion to the Eawal Pindi Divisional 
area for occupation purposes. 


2nd ( Jtawal Pindi ) Divisional area. 

290. We recommend the following alterations in the 
existing peace distribution of troops in this area — 

626, 4257, 5511, (°) That, as there are three British and two Indian 

11776, 11778. battalions at Rawal Pindi and four Indian 

battalions at Jlielum, one British battalion 
should be transferred to Jhelum and 'one 
Indian battalion from that place to the 
barracks vacated by the British infantry in 
Rawal Pindi, when circumstances make it 
convenient. 

( P ) That, the Field Artillery battery from Camp- 
bellpore be moved into lines which will he 
vacated at Rawal Pindi, by the transfer of 
the Horse Artillery battery, which now 
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occupies them, to Bisalpur ; and that the ^ 
field battery from Jullundur should be looat- ooio, 
ed at Campbellpore in its place; also that, 
on the heavy (bullock) battery now at Camp- 
bellpore ceasing to exist, its place at Camp* 
bellpore should be taken by one of the horsed 
heavy batteries from Nowgong. 

(c) That the two Garrison Artillery companies', 699,4372, 5573. 

now at Attock, which are unallotted, should 
be included in the three which we propose 
should be abolished. Attock to be aban- 
doned as a military station. 

(d) We recommend the location of two Divi- 

sional Signal Companies, viz., one of those 
now at Fatehgarh and one of the three new 
ones to be raised, at liawal Pindi, in the lines 
about to be vacated by the British cavalry 
regiment, on transfer to Bisalpur. 

The ELohat Brigade, less one Indian infantry bat- 
talion in occupation on the Samana, and one Indian 
cavalry regiment, one battery mountain artillery, and 
the Frontier Garrison Artillery for other occupation 
purposes in the area, will, -with a British battalion from 
Bawal Pindi, form the 6th Brigade for training purposes 
and for war. 

As a result, the 2nd Divisional area will be now self- 
contained for war, with the exception that it will receive 
one Indian infantry battalion from Abbottabad for occupa- 
tion purposes. On the other hand, it will give a British 
mountain battery (from Bawal Pindi) to the divisional 
troops of the 6th Division and a signal company (from the 
same place) to the divisional troops of the 1st Division. 

When the two new British mountain batteries are 
raised, the battery referred to above will go to either tlxe 
8th or 9th Division. 

3rd ( Lahore ) Divisional area. 

291. As already explained under the ** Bawal Pindi 
Divisional area ” it is proposed that the field battery 
now at Jullundur shall be transferred to Campbellpore, 
when the horse battery now at Rawal Pindi moves into 
Bisalpur. 

We recommend the following alterations in dis- 
tribution, besides the above: — 

(а) that the British infantry battalion now at 

Subathu should be transferred to Delhi to 
complete the garrison proposed for the new 
Capital. 

(б) That the Heavy battery now at Multan, 

which is intended for the Southern line of 
advance, should he moved to Quetta, where 
accommodation will shortly be available. 

(c) That one of the Sapper and Miner companies 
now at Boorkee, for which lines there are 
wanting, should he moved to Jullundur, 
where lines are available in the barracks to 
be vacated by the Held artillery battery for 
Campbellpore. The Secretary of State has 
sanctioned new lines being built for this 
company at Lucknow, which will not now 
be rquired. 
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(c?) That the Divisional Signal Company intended 
for this division in war should be transferred 
from Fatehgarh to Arnbala and Kasauli, 
where accommodation is already to a large 
extent available. 

In the course of our deliberations in committee, the ne^BrSish t&e 
suggestion was made to locate at Subathu the two batteries' 
new British mountain batteries, which are to be raised 
in place of the two heavy batteries to be abolished. 

We think it desirable to record our reasons for regarding 
tbis as inexpedient. These batteries are allotted for war 
to tbe 6th Division, and they are urgently required by 
that division for training purposes. It is the first divi- 
sion for foreign service, should an expeditionary force 
bo required to move to the Persian Gulf, or, under 
possible contingencies, to Egypt, and it is most desirable 
that it should be able to train as a complete division 
with its own mountain artillery brigade. This being 
the case, we consider it most desirable, if at all possible, 
that this brigade should be located at Ahmednagar. 

We are aware that the water supply at that station 
has given trouble in the past year, anrl we understand, 
that an enquiry into the source of that supply is pro- 
ceeding Should that enquiry warrant the conclusion, 
that there ought to be no water difficulties in the future, 
and the proposed reduction of the horse artillery am- 
munition column now quartered there will conduce to 
this — we are strongly of opinion that the brigade should 
he located at Ahmednagar, where, in addition to the 
vacant barracks and all necessary subsidiary accommo- 
dation, there is excellent training ground for mountain 
artillery purposes within easy reach. Eailing Ahmedna- 
gar, we would recommend Deolali as a station at which 
the new mountain artillery brigade should be quartered. 

It is within the 6th Divisional area and good training 
ground is available. 

We attach so much importance, for training purposes, 
to the presence of mountain artillery with the divisions 
in the South of India, that we think every attempt 
should be made to find a suitable station for these two 
batteries within the 6fch Divisional area, rather than 
that they should he quartered so far away as Subathu, 
whence the expense of transport would make it practi- 
cally impossible for them ever to train with their own 
division. 

We have not forgotten that some accommodation for 
British ranks will be available at Subathu, but there are 
only barracks there for six companies at most, and if, as 
we think probable, it is decided to be advisable to send 
four companies of the Delhi battalion to the hills therefor 
the hot weather, in view of the prevalence of fever in 
Delhi, then there will not be sufficient room at Subathu 
for two mountain batteries, . where gunsheds, magazine 
and workshops,, as well as lines for natives and for the 
mules are wanting,. $Tor is it clear that the present 
water supply there would suffice for the additional 
animals. It appears to us that the balance of the 
barrack accommodation lat Subathu might with advan- 
tage be utilized to relieve those stations, such as Kasauli, 

Naini Tal, Eanikhet or Chakrata, where, at present, 
considerable numbers of convalescents, etc., are located 
m tents each summer. 

r 

We suggest that the Quartermaster-General’s 
Branch should enquire as to the cqst of , accommodating. 
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Quetta 

Divisional area. 


Mhow 

Divisional area. 


the batteries at Ahmednagar, Deolali, and Subatlvu., in 
the order named, and the relative advantage from that 
point of view of each of these places. 

The 3rd Divisional area will, under our proposals, 
be self-contained, except in so far that it will draw one 
company Koyal Garrison Artillery, from Roorkee, and a 
company of sappers and miners from Kirkee. On the 
other hand it will give one Indian, cavalry regiment 
from Ferozepore for the mobile brigade pivoted on 
Delhi. 


( Quetta) Divisional area. 

292. We recommend : — ■ 

(a) That the Heavy 33 ait ery now at IVlultan should, 
as already stated (paragraph 291), be moved to Quetta 
where it will be more conveniently situated for Field. 
Army purposes. Such a move has already been in con- 
templation and the necessary lines at Quetta have been 
constructed. 

(&) That, as there are now two garrison artillery 
companies at Quetta and one at Karachi, and the 
occupation requirements are two companies for 
Karachi, Quetta should furnish the second company for 
Karachi, and the remaining Quetta company be one of 
the three which we propose to abolish. 

( e ) That the earliest possible opportunity should 
he taken of transferring the battery of Field artillery, 
now at Karachi, to Quetta. Xt is a great defect in our 
present distribution of troops that there should be no 
Field artillery at Quetta for training purposes. 

(eZ) That the Indian cavalry regiment now at 
Jacobabad be transferred to Lucknow and tbe station 
abandoned. This has already been approved by the 
Secretary of State. 

The third British mountain battery at Qnetta, now 
allotted to divisional troops, 6th Division, will, when, 
the new mountain batteries are raised, go on mobilization 
either to the 8th or 9th Division. Unless it can be 
done with little or no expense, we nardly think it neces- 
sary to transfer the second Indian mountain battery now 
in Burma to Quetta in time of peace. 

Under these proposals the 4th Divisional area will 
draw one mountain battery for occupation purposes from 
Burma, and one British and two Indian infantry battalions, 
for the 12th Brigade, from the 5th Divisional area. It 
will give one British mountain battery to the divisional 
troops of the 6th Division, untiL the two new mountain 
batteries are raised — and after that, to either the 8th 
or 9th Division. 

5th ( JHhovo ) Divisional area. 

293. We make the following recommendations : — 

(a) We have an Indian battalion at Sell ore, but 
the lines are, w© understand, in a dilapidated 
condition. This being so, we propose that, 
i instead of reconstructing them there, the 
station should he adandoned and the batt- 
alion moved to Mhow, where we have 
already one British and two Indian, batt- 
alions. These, with tbe Sebore unit, would 
thus make up a complete Brigade, the 16th. 

24 
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(6) .At Deesa there is an Indian battalion, but 
here the lines are in a dilapidated condition, 
and it is proposed to move this unit to ttaj- 
kot, where lines are now in course of construc- 
tion. The .Field Artillery ammunition 
column will be removed to Necmuch as soon, 
as the lines there, now under construction, 
are finished. Deesa will then he abandoned. 

(<?) That the horse artillery ammunition column 
at Mhow should be abolished. 

(d) That Nowgonsj should be abandoned as a 
heavy battery station, when the two heavy 
(bullock:) batteries at Roorkee and Oamp- 
bellpore are converted into British Moun- 
tain batteries and the two heavy batteries 
from Novgong take their places (see para- 
graphs 290 and 295). 

(a) That a company of Sappers and Miners should 
be located at Jhansi from TsLirkeo, as already 
approved by the Secretary of State. 

As a result, this Divisional area will require to draw 
an Indian mountain artillery brigade as divisional troops 
from Abbottabad, one company sappers and miners 
from Secunderabad and a divisional signal company 
from Alimedaagar, to complete the war division. 

On the other hand it will furnish three Indian caval- 
ry regiments to the Poona, Secunderabad and Lucknow 
occupation troops respectively, and one British and 
two Indian infantry battalions to the 12th Brigade of the 
4th Division. 


6th ( Poona ) Divisional area . 

294. We make the following recommendations : — 

(«) There is a pioneer battalion at Belgaum which 
we have proposed to move to Nowshera. 
In its place we propose to transfer to Belgaum 
the Indian battalion which will soon he 
superfluous in Bannu. With this adjustment, 
we shall have at Belgaum one British and 
three Indian units, which will make np the 
18th Brigade. 

The three infantry war brigades of the division 
will thus be supplied almost entirely from 
the troops stationed at Poona, Ahmednagar 
and Belgaum, respectively. 

(6) That the horse artillery ammunition column 
at Ahmednagar be abolished, and that their 
barracks together with those already avail- 
able be utilized to accommodate the two new 
British mountain batteries. 

(<?} That, as already mentioned, a company of 
Sappers and Miners from BLirkee should be 
transferred to Jha.nsi. 

While for the present the mountain artillery brigade 
is drawn from outside the area, one battery from Rawal 
Pindi and one from Quetta, eventually, if accommo- 
dation can be found at either Ahmednagar or Deolali, 
it will be drawn from within the area. Otherwise the 
war division is complete. The area will then only 
require one Indian cavalry regiment from Agar (5th 
Division), and one British infantry battalion from 
Burma to complete its occupation troops. It will 


Poona 

Divisional area. 
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XLot f urn ish any troops to oilier divisions except one 
sapper and. miner company and. one signal company to 
tlxe 3rd. and £5 th Di visions respectively. 

7th (^JHeerut') visional area. 

295. In regard to tin. is area, we have already, in 
paragraph 164i, made our recommendations for tlio 
allotment of troops to tlxe permanent garrison of Delhi. 

"W"e also recommend. : 

(a) That tlxe "battery Eoyal Horse .Artillery, 
required for the garrison of Delhi, should be 
found by transfer of a battery from Bangalore. 

(6) That the British Infantry battalion required. 

for the garrison of Delhi should be found, by 
transfer from Subathu. 

(<?) That the second. Indian infantry battalion. 

required for the garrison of Delhi should 
be found, from Assam (I^ohima-lVXanipur) . 

(cZ) That the heavy (hulloolc) battery now at 
lloorkoo should, be abolished, and. be replaced, 
at lloorkco by one of the heavy (horsed) 
batteries from dSTowgong. 

(<?) That the extra garrison artillery company 
required for Delhi- Agra should he transferred 
tli ere from Roorkee. 

(y) That the two Divisional Signal Companies 
now at ITatehgarh should, as already indicated, 
he transferred to Rawal IPindi and Ambala, 
respectively, and that one of the new com- 
panies to be raised should he placed at 
lloorkee. 

(<?y That, as already mentioned, a company of 
sappers and miners be transferred from 
lloorkee to Jullundur. 

“W" e adhere to the present war allotment of 
troops in this area ; it will then provide the 7th war 
division and cavalry "brigade complete, but will give 
a company of sappers and miners from Roorkee to 
the 1st Division ; one company Royal Garrison 
Artillery from Roorkee to occupation troops of the 
Lahore area; a British infantry battalion from Meerut 
to Peshawar area occupation ; and an Indian, infantry 
battalion from Be hr a Dun to the Lucknow area. 

St7i {JLtMclG'novo'y JD i-visional area. 

296. "When the Indian . cavalry regiment now at 
Jacohabad has been transferred to Lucknow, the cavalry- 
brigade there will he complete. Tbe allotment to the 
war division remains practically the same as at present. 

"We further recommend - 

(«) That one Indian infantry battalion from. 

Assam (probably that from Kohima-M ani- 
purl he transferred, as already indicated, to 
Delhi, the battalion at Dibr ugarh - B u xa 
being redistributed. 

(6) That the squadron of cavalry for Port "William 
( Alipore) be found in peace from Saugor, 
where there is only accommodation for three 
squadrons, rather tban from. Cawnpore, 
where a whole regiment can be accommo- 
dated, distances being mucq the same. 

The result of our allotment is that the divisional area 
will draw for occupation purposes one British cavalry 
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regiment from the 9th Division (Bangalore), an Indian 
infantry battalion from the 7th Division (Dehra 
Dun , another from Burma, (Takdah eventually), the 
rest of the Indian cavalry regiment from Saugor (5th. 
Division) and its two sapper and miner companies for 
the war division from Bangalore. It will give no 
troops to any other area. Until the proposed two new 
British Mountain batteries are raised, it will have no 
Mountain Artillery. 

9th (Secunderabad) Divisional area. 

297. In this area also, we prefer to leave the arrange- 
ments for the Field Army mainly as they are at 
present ; with the exception that we have thought 
it legitimate, for organization and training purposes, to 
include as its 20t h Brigade, the Secunderabad 2nd 
(Infantry) Brigade, with the addition of an Indian 
infantry battalion from the Madras area, probably the 
•battalion which is allotted for Aden, in the event of 
war with a maritime power, but which cannot be 
permanently quartered there for some years to come. 

We are aware that previous communications* with 
the Madras Government have informed them that, in 
the case of a general mobilization, they can count on 
the retention in the Hyderabad area, if required, of the 
British and two Indian battalions of this brigade. Biit 
we have made this allotment, first, in order to obtain for 
the brigade and for the 9th Division the advantage of 
training in peace time as a complete division, and, 
secondly, because it is at least conceivable that Southern 
India may be in such a tranquil condition at any given 
moment that the Madras Government may be willing to 
dispense with the services of this Brigade, if it is really 
required elsewhere in the interests of the general 
security of India. 

On the other hand, should Government consider it 
unsafe to withdraw these troops from Secunderabad, 
when the rest of the division is ordered to the North- 
West frontier, then it will he possible to complete 
the division with a brigade of Imperial Service infantry, 
the removal of which from their own localities is indeed, 
as has been already stated, the policy of Government. 

It should, moreover, not be forgotten that were it 
advisable at any time to despatch a division to the East, 
the 9th Division is the one most conveniently situated 
for the purpose. In such a case, the advantage of its 
having been trained, organized and accustomed to work 
as a war division would at once be apparent. The train- 
ing ground in this area is exceptionally good, while the 
Secunderabad garrison is one of the largest bodies of 
troops quartered together in India. 

We further recommend : — 

(a) The abandonment of . Bellary as a military 
station, as was proposed in the Kitchener 
scheme. We understand that the Madras 
Government would have no objection. 

(5) The withdrawal of the British infantry de- 
tachments from Gannanore and Calient, so 
that the Wellington battalion would he con- 
centrated at that station, and the British 
battalion now at Madras- Bellary would have ' 


Secunderabad 

Divisional 

area. 


* See also paragraph 172. 
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six companies at Madras and two at Malap- 
puram, where the Madras Government ask 
for troops both in peace and war. Calicut 
to be abandoned as a military station. 

(<?) The transfer of the Indian battalion from 
Cannanore to Aden, if a second Indian bat- 
talion is required there. We understand, 
however, that the latest memorandum of the 
Overseas Defence Committee casts some 
doubt on the present necessity for reinforcing 
Aden. If this be so, it is not probable that 
it will be thought advisable to transfer this 
battalion to Aden nntil circumstances alter. 

In this contingency it should go to Trichin- 
opoly. Cannanore to be abandoned as a 
military station. 

( d ) That the battery of horse artillery at Banga- 

lore he transferred from that place to Delhi, 
as already proposed, its place at Bangalore 
being taken by the field battery from 
Bellary. 

(e) The abolition of the horse artillery ammuni- 

tion column at Secunderabad. 

( / ) That one of the new divisional signal com- 
panies to be raised should be placed at 
Secunderabad. 

The Madras Government have suggested the 
stationing of troops in the Godavari or Kistna district, 136-7, written evidence, Vol. 
and preferably at Rajamundry, but we do not think this IV. 
necessary. In the present state of railway communica- 
tions, troops which might be temporarily required there 
could easily be drawn from Madras or Secunderabad. 

Under our proposals, the 9th Divisional area will 
be self-contained, with the exception that it will at 
present have no mountain artillery brigade and will draw 
one Indian cavalry regiment from Neemuch for occupa- 
tion purposes. [Further, if, as is probable, it is found 
necessary to retain the Secunderabad 2nd (Infantry) 

Brigade for internal security purposes, it will have to 
draw, one infantry brigade from Imperial Service 
Troops. It will, on the other hand, furnish one British 
cavalry regiment from Bangalore for occupation 
purposes in the Lucknow area, and three companies 
Sappers and Miners to the 5th and 8th Divisions. 

JBurma Divisional area. 

298. We have already dealt with the arrangements 
proposed for this area, in paragraph 173 of this Report. 

On mobilization it will send one Indian' mountain 
battery to Quetta, a battalion British infantry to the 
Poona area, . and . an Indian infantry battalion to the 
Ducknow area, if not already at Takdah. 

v uiden.. 

299. Similarly, we have already dealt with the 
arrangements proposed for Aden, in paragraph 174 of 
this Report, subject to the reservation above mentioned, 

•vis., that the last Report of the Overseas Defence Com- 
mittee may have the effect of postponing the move of ari • 
additional Indian infantry battalion to Aden. 

Changes in location "op units. 

300. We give bplow a tabular statement which shows 
the changes in the permanent location of units neces- 
sitated by the proposals contained in the foregoing 
paragraphs. 
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Independent Irontier JBrigctdes. 


Tbe headquarters of the Deraj at, Brigade to be transferred from Dera 
Ismail Khan to Tank. 

Bannu Decrease 1 Infantry battalion To Belgaum. 


1st QJPesha.'war') IDivisiom* 


Peshawar 

Nowshera 

Risalpur 


Increase 

Increase 

Decrease 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 


1 battalion, Indian Infantry.** From Nowshera. 

1 battalion. Pioneers ... Prom Belgaum. 

1 battalion, Indian Infantry ... To Peshawar. 

1 battery, R. H- A.* ... Prom Kawal Pindi. 

1 ammunition column, R.H.A.* From Oampbellpore. 
1 regiment, British Cavali'y* Prom Rawal Pindi. 


2nd {H&cl'ioccZ Findi') ^Division. 


Rawal Pindi Increase 1 battery, R. F. A. ... From Campbellpore. 

Increase 1 battalion, Indian Infantry ... From Jhelum. 

Increase 2 Signal Companies ... One from Patehgarh, 

one new. 

I>ecTease 1 battery, R. H. A. 5 * ... To Risalpur. 

Decrease. 1 regiment, British Cavalry To Risalpnr. 

Decrease 1 battalion, British Infantry ... To Jhelum. 

Jhelum Increase 1 battalion, British Infantry... From Rawal Pindi. 

Decrease 1 battalion, Indian Infantry... To Rawal Pindi. 

Oampbellpore Increase 1 battery, R. F- -A. ... From Jullundur. 

Decrease 1 ammunition column, R.H.A.* To Risalpnr. 

Decrease 1 battery, R. F- A- ... To Rawal Pindi. 

Attock Decrease 2 companies, R. G. A- ... To bo abolished- 

3rd {3La.7iQre} JOi'Dision* 


Multan 

Jullundur 

Amtala 

Subathu 


Decrease I Heavy battery, R. G. A. ... To Quetta. 
Decrease 1 battery, R. F. A. ... To Campbellpoi'e. 

Increase 1 company. Sappers and Miners From Roorkee. 
Increase 1 Signal Company ... Prom Fateh garb. 

Decrease 1 battalion, British Infantry.** To Delhi- 


dt7z (Qzzettct) JDivi&ioTz . 

Quetta Increase 1 Heavy battery, R. G. A. ... Prom Multan. 

Increase 1 battery. R- P- A. ... Prom Karachi eventu- 

ally) - 

Decrease 1 company, R. G. A. ... To be abolished. 

Jacobabad Decrease 1 regiment, Indian Cavalry ... To Lucknow, and sta- 

tion to be abandoned. 

Karachi Decrease I battery, R. F. A. ... To Quetta (eventually). 

6th (IkZ7zo'w') H>ivisio7i . 


Mhow 

Sehore 

Rajkot 

Deesa 

INTeemuch 

^owgong 

Jhansi 


fi Increase 1 battaliou, Indian Infantry ... Prom Sehore. 

Decrease. 1 ammunition column, R. EL A. Abolished* 

Decrease I battalion, Indian Infantry ... To Mhow. 

Increase 1 "battalion, Indian Infantry ... Prom Deesa. 

Decrease 1 battalion, Indian Infantry ... To Rajkot. 

Decrease 1 ammunition column, R.F.A.* To NeemuoL 
Increase I ammunition column, R.F.A.’*' Prom Deesa. 

Decrease 2 Heavy batteries, R. G. A. ... To CampbellpoM^ an<& 

Roorkee. 

Increase 1 Sapper and Miner Co.* ... Prom Kirkee. 


6th (Pootwi) jpwmow. 

Kirkee Decrease I Company, Sappers and Miners To Jhansi*. 

Ah me dn agar Increase 1 brigade, British Mountain New, 

Artillery. 

Decrease 1 ammunition column, Abolished - 

R. H. A. 

Belgaum Increase 1 battalion, Indian Infantry ... Prom Bannu* 
Decrease 1 battalion. Pioneers ... To Nowshera. 


Already sanctioned by tbe Secretary of State, 




7* QTMT&evzet') JD ivisiort. 


Agra 

Koorkee 

Delhi 


Increase 

Decrease 

Increase 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

Decrease 


Batehgarrh Decrease 


1 company, R. Gr , A. 

% company, R. Gr- A, 

1 signal company 

1 company, R. GL A. 

1 company, Sappers and. IVIixiers 
1 battery, R. H. A- 
^ company, R. Gr. A . 

1 "battalion, Bx-itish Infantry 
1 battalion, Indian Tnfantry 
% battalion, Bri Li six Infantry 

2 signal companies 


from Roorkee. 
fo Delhi. 

I^evsr. 

To Agra. 

To JulSundur. 

From Bangalore. 

From Agra, 

IT rom Subabhu. 

F rom Assam. 

To rejoin headquarters 
of battalion. 

One to Rawalpindi 
and one to Ambaia. 


&#7i (JUzccTcnozo) JO i vis io?z* 


Lucknow 


Increase 


regiment^ Indian Cavalry 


Assam Decrease 

Takdab Increase 

(eventually) - 


1 battalion, Indian Infantry 
I Battalion Indian infantry 


... From Jacobabad. 

* . „ To Delhi - 
. .. Bi'oxri Burma. 


9t7z {Sec'uncleircLbcLcl} JOivisiovT,- 


Bangalore Increase 1 battery, R. IP. A.- 

Decrease I battery. R. H. A. ... 

Bellary Decrease 1 battery, R. F. A. 

(to be abandoned) 

,, % battalion, British Infantry,,, 

Secunderabad Decrease I ammunition column. R. XT. A.. 
Madras Increase i battalion, British Infantry .. 

Mallapuram Increase ^ battalion, British Infantry .. 
Oannanare Decrease Detachment Bi'itish Infantry 

(to be abandoned) 


From Cell ary . 

To Delhi. 

To Bangalore. 

To Madras and 

Mallapnram. 

... — Abolished. 

From Bellstry . 

From Bell ary. 

To headquarters of 
battalion at Welling- 
ton. 


Oalicut Decrease 

(to be abandoned) 


1 battalion, Indian Infantry • To Aden ox* failing 

that, to Trichinopoly. 

Detachment, British Infantry To headquarters of 

battalion at Welling- 
ton. 


JESzcrma, JOivision. 


IBdeilitila 

Auden 


Decrease 

Increase 

Increase 


1 battalion, Indian Infantry ... To Takdab eventually. 

Detachment, British Infantry Bronx Boona (to join 

Headquarters) • 

1 battalion, Indian Infantry ... Bronx Caunanore. 


30X. 'We consider that tbe above changes should be 
carried oxxt, "font tbat no further steps need at present 
“be taken in the direction of any redistribution of troops, 
save wlxen the lines of some units have got into such a 
state of disrepair as to render it necessary to rebuild 
them. In tliat case, "before tlie reconstruction of the 
lines is decided on, it sliomld he considered whether, in 
furtherance of tlie completion of tlie ^Redistribution 
Scheme, tlie unit would lie better located elsewhere, and 
if so, tine change could then "be conveniently effected. 

302. What -we have written in tlie foregoing para- 
graphs of this Section, as well as much that we have 
said in dealing with. Section VIIl, UTield Army require- 
ments, and Section VI, Command and Administration 
would, we feel* be incomplete and liable to be misunder- 
stood if we did not state clearly, at the risk of writing 
at some length, first, the principles upon which we have 
worked in the organization of brigades and divisions, 
including the allocation of units thereto, and secondly, 
our reasons for disagreeing with any system, which „ 
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■would prevent proper training in peace, or break up 
peace organizations upon the order for mobilization. 

303. We are strongly impressed with the advantages 
of continuing the existing system of peace administra- 
tion, under which the country, exclusive of Burma, 
is divided into nine divisional areas — areas which corres- 
pond in many respects to Commands* at home— and 
we earnestly deprecate any departure from the prin- 
ciples uj on which this system is applied to the organi- 
zation of the army, alike for peace purposes and for 
war — for peace, because the organization, administra- 
tion and training of the army in peace is what decides 
its efficiency for war, and for war, because any wide 
departure from these principles would be not only 
destructive of fighting efficiency but also uneconomical, 
in that it would fail to make full use of existing resour- 
ces. 

W e apprehend that there can be no difference of 
opinion upon the axiom, that the best peace system of 
organization and administration is that which,' with due 
regard to economy, best trains the army for war and lends 
itself most effectively, and with the least possible distur- 
bance, to the passage of the army from a peace to a war 
footing. 

304. The existing system of peace distribution, 
organization and administration, which is, in all essen- 
tials, that advocated by Sir P. Palmer but left to Lord 
Kitchener to elaborate and introduce, has been fully 
described by the latter officer in the State papers in which 
he laid his proposals before Government in 1903-04, and 
we adhere to the principles which he therein laid down, 
which appear to us a great advance upon those which 
obtained under tli8 Command system. 

What is known as the Kitchener scheme is based 
upon two main principles in regard to peace organiza- 
tion 

(<?) That the country should be divided into 
divisional areas, each, as far as possible 
without undue cost, self-contained and cap- 
able of producing a complete war division, 
with (in most cases) a cavalry brigade and a 
proportion of army troops, and, in addition, 
such other troops as were required for the 
internal security of the, areas, on the mobiliz- 
ation and departure, pf the Field Army. 

(6) That, so far as financially possible, brigades 
should be so located in. peace that the units 
composing them could train together, and on 
mobilization should take the field in the 
same formations, each commanded by its 
own Brigadier. 

305. The high importance of this second ; principle, 
was one of the greatest, if not the greatest, lessdrL of the 
Soutli African war. It needed; that experience to force 
us to adopt a sysfpqo,,. which T every first class military 


* The size o£ the^ country forbids the complete adoption, of the borne 
* Command * system/ Our experience of the Indian Command system proved 
conclusively that the divisional area is as large as is consistent with ’ efficient 
local administration, and that the interposition of another administrative autho- 
rity between divisions and Headquarters only f duplicated work. The present 
4 Army * • commanders, r beihg relieved of adriainis trail ve duties, are free to 
devote themselves entirely to ifrhe training of theif ^divisions, as the Ideutenant- 
Cleherals of ^Commands 1 never were, an& tber<e can Jbe no dopbt-of £he effect, 
this is haying on higher ‘training- o£^ all arms, and the efficiency o£ the' 
army f ox W£r„ 7, 
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power had already recognized as one of the main contri- 
butories to success in war. As a result the division has 
now been definitely adopted as the basis of the field 
army organization [Field Service Regulations, II, section 
7 (2)J. 

308. The German Official Account of the South 
African War, Volume I, Chapter III, says — “ The larger 
tactical units necessary to the development of combined 
tactics did not exist in peace time. * * * * * 

The English brigade of four battalions corresponds 
generally to the German regiment of three battalions, 
with the important limitation that it has not that 
cohesion which results from the tradition of the German 
regiments. 

The cc Times 99 History of the war in South Africa, 

Volume II, page 117, says — * * *' * * 

« * « * *■ 

The army corps was a mere paper organization ; with the 
single exception of General Hildyard’s brigade, not one of its 
brigades; let alone its divisions , ft ad ever worked together as a unit , 
and its staffs, whether corps, divisional or brigade were extem- 
porised from officers scraped together from every conceivable peace 
employment.” 

The following is an extract from note by Sir E. 

Elies, dated 22nd December 1903. 

# « 

“(8) That Divisions and Brigades in peace should coincide with Proceedings B v October 1904, 
those for war is the military ideal, and the Commander-in-Chief Nos. 152&-6. 
has endeavoured to attain this ideal as far as is compatible with 
financial conditions.” 

307- That these principles are generally accepted at 
home will be evident from the following extracts from 
the Special Army Order of 28th May 1909 s on the distri- 
bution of the regular troops in the United Kingdom. 

“ The main principles underlying this distribution are as 
follows 

(?*) That for cavalry, artillery and infantry of the Expedi- 
tionary Force, the brigade organisation should, as far as possible, 
be followed in determining the peace stations of units. 

« * * % ■« 

(Hi) That the various units comprising the six divisions should 
be distributed so that each division can be readily and economically 
concentrated for training. 

( iv ) That the artillery of each division should, as far as 

possible be concentrated to facilitate its training by the divisional 
commander. 

(??) That horse artillery and Engineer field troops should ’ 
be located with or near cavalry brigades, in order that the 
advantages derived from the combined training of these arms may 
be obtained. 

% * * * % % 

308. These principles have therefore exceptional 
authority in both countries, and while precise adher- 
ence in every detail is, for financial and other reasons, 
probably impracticable, yet departure from them to 
any serious or avoidable extent is, in our opinion 
greatly to be deprecated. At the 57th meeting of the 
Committee, it was decided by our colleagues to recom- 
mend a Eield Army of only seven divisions, with a 
spare infantry brigade, and to organize permanently 
three brigades of all arms for internal security purposes. 

This arrangement involved the breaking up of the 
existing 7th, 8th and 9th Divisions on mobilization and 
the permanent allotment of the three brigades mentioned 
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for internal security duties. In our opinion, to break 
up organized divisions and brigades on mobilization, 
replacing tbem by improvised ones, or to allot units 
from different divisions to tbe same brigades, or to 
form peace brigades of units quartered at great 
distances apart, will be seriously detrimental to 
peace training and to tbe efficiency of the Army 
for War. Reference to Table A of Annexure X of this 
Report which contains the allotment of troops to the 
Pield Army which we propose, shows that any such 
breaking up of brigades and divisions is quite unneces- 
sary ; but to make this point quite clear, it is shown 
below bow far tbe nine war divisions and five cavalry 
brigades are self-contained under tbe allotment w© 
recommend. 

The 1st (Peshawar 1 ) Division and 1st cavalry brigade 
will be complete except for one company sappers and 
miners and the divisional signal company for the former, 
which will come from Roorkee and Rawal Pindi respec- 
tively. 

The 2nd (Rawal Pindi) Division and 2nd cavalry 
brigade are complete. 

Tbe 3rd (Lahore) Division and 3rd cavalry brigade 
are complete, except for one company of sappers and. 
miners from Kirkee. 

The 4th (Quetta) Division draws an infantry 
brigade (except 1 Indian battalion) from Nasirabad 
and Ajmere, but is otherwise complete. 

Tbe 5th (Mhow) Division draws its mountain 
artillery brigade from Abbottabad, one company sappers 
and miners from Secunderabad, and a divisional signal 
company from Ahmednagar. 

The 6th (Poona) Division, until tbe two new 
mountain batteries are raised, will draw its mountain 
artillery brigade from Quetta and Rawal Pindi. It is 
otherwise complete. 

The 7th (Meerut) Division and 7th cavalry brigade 
are complete. 

The 8th (Lucknow) Division has no mountain 
artillery brigade or signal company until they are 
raised, and draws its sappers and miners from Banga- 
lore. Tbe 8tu Cavalry Brigade is complete. 

The 9th (Secunderabad) Division has no moun- 
tain artillery brigade or signal company, and may have 
to leave an infantry brigade behind and replace it with 
an Imperial Service Troops brigade. 

It will thus be seen that in the nine divisions and 
five cavalry brigades only about one unit in twelve is 
not already in the divisional area. 

2341, 2343, 8907. 309. On tbe general question of efficiency for war, 

5303, 5315, 7229. we bold that this can best be secured by giving all 

commanders the feeling that th$y will be called upon, 
to lead in the field the troops whom they have trained 
in peace, should those troops ever be detailed for field 
service. This applies with especial force to commanders 
of divisions and brigades. There is a well ascertained 
advantage in Generals knowing their units, units know- 
ing their leaders and each other, and all knowing that, 
when the supreme test comes, they will have to depend 
upon each other. Tbe natural result is mutual confi* 
dence and co-operation. To sacrifice this without urgent 
cause and to return to the system, or want of . system, 
which obtained before the days of the South African. 
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war, when the policy governing the distribution of troops 
in India practically rendered such conditions unavoid- 
able, would have a regrettable effect on brigades and 
divisions, where units are just getting into tlie way of 
regarding themselves as integral parts of an organized 
whole, and are realising, in a manner hitherto almost 
unknown in India, the necessity for working together. 

310. Again to tell off certain brigades permanently 
in time of peace for purposes of internal security must, 
in our opinion, tie the hands of the military and civil 
authorities. It does not hy any means follow that the 
same brigades will always he the brigades most conveni- 
ently situated, or the most suitably composed for the 
purpose, should the situation to be dealt with demand 
such action. 

It has the further objection that to exclude these 
troops from a war division would not only deprive them of 
much of the valuable experience of divisional training, 
as a part of the division, but would also reduce their 
efficiency, should it be found necessary to concentrate 
the mobile brigades for nse as a division. It would impress 
on the minds of both officers and soldiers the undesirable 
feeling that, however efficient they might be, they would 
not be sent to active service beyond tbe frontier, in tbe 
event of a great war. The loss of that incentive to work 
must have the effect of lessening their enthusiasm and 
their keenness to make'themselves as efficient as possible. 
The fact cannot be concealed from them, as has been 
instanced in the past in the case of tbe old Bombay and 
Madras armies. 

311. On tbe other hand, if all divisional areas include, 
as they now do, war divisions organized and trained in 
tlie same manner, it is pei-fectly simple to select, when 
and if required, tbe division which under the circumstan- 
ces of the moment is the most suitable for the purposes of 
internal security. Under the allotment which we propose, 
each area is so organized that it can, with the addition of 
an internal security regiment of cavalry, furnish three 
mobile brigades of all ar.ms, all capable of "being mobilized 
and equipped without difficulty ; and the arrangements 
for the transport, which is not detailed divisionally, will 
present no difficulty. 

312. There is tbe further advantage that the whole 
of the troops thus trained, i.e., in war divisions, having 
been in tbe habit of considering themselves as liable to 
be called upon for active service, will all be equally 
keen to train themselves thoroughly with a view to 
acquitting themselves as they should in the field. There 
will be emulation and rivalry both in brigades and in 
divisions to do their best on all occasions. We consider 
these factors a very material asset, not lightly to be cast 
aside by condemning certain brigades unequivocally to 
protection duties. 

313. X/astly it is to be remembered that tc the basis 

of the Held army organization is the division. This is a 
self-contained formation comprising all arms and services 
in due proportion, complete in - itself with every 
requisite for independent action ’’ LIField Service Begula- 
tions. Part IX, section 7 (2)]. Divisional training is 

therefore the highest form of training at present open 
to us. It is of a much higher description than mere 
brigade training. Brigades and regimental units which 
have only trained as such, and have not taken part in 
training as portions of a higher organization, have un- 
doubtedly a more circumscribed outlook. They are not 
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accustomed, to regard tliem selves as an integral portion 
of an organized force, nor to bear in mind the necessity 
of co-operating with, the other troops. Their comman- 
ders are not trained by finding themselves side by side 
with other commanders working for a common end, and 
their efficiency and power of handling their troops 
naturally suffers. This is a distinct defect, for “ the full 
power of an army can be exerted only when all its parts 
act in close combination, and this is not possible unless 
the members of each arm understand the characteristics 
of the other arms ” [Eield Service Regulations, 3?art I, 
section 2 (1)3- Eor this reason we attach the highest 
importance to its being made possible for every divi- 
sional area to train the field troops in its area, as part of 
a war division, whether primarily intended for field 
purposes or not. 

314,. Takin g all these matters into consideration, we 
have, by adopting as economical and elastic an organiz- 
ation as possible of the troops at our disposal, and with- 
out asking for any increase to the Army, found our- 
selves able to frame an allotment of troops to brigades 
and higher formations, which not only maintains the 
existing divisional peace organization, but which admits, 
as will be seen from our tables attached, of the organiza- 
tion of the forces available into nine war divisions, in 
addition to the internal security troops. It is true that if 
the internal condition of the country is not satisfactory, it 
may be necessary to break up one of these divisions to 
provide the mobile brigades before mentioned. On the 
other hand, it is quite conceivable that the country may 
be sufficiently tranquil not to require the presence of 
these brigades and to allow of their removal without 
risk. Even if otherwise, it is to be remembered that some 
months must elapse before railway arrangements would 
permit of the rearward divisions being concentrated on 
the frontier. If foreign conditions were favourable, 
India might look for reinforcements from home or the 
colonies, and if such were the case, the organization of 
all divisional areas, so as to permit each to furnish a 
war division, provides at once a framework: into which 
such portions of these reinforcements as were most 
suitable would fit with the least possible friction or 
dislocation of existing arrangements. 

315. In conclusion, it should be added that the 
present divisional and brigade organization has only com- 
paratively recently been introduced. It is an important 
advance upon previous conditions, and the brigade and 
divisional feeling is getting thoroughly established. 
Changes in any army organization are always undesirable 
unless really necessary. "What in our opiniou the 
army in India most needs, from the point of view of 
efficiency for war, is freedom from change, and opportu- 
nity for all ranks to train themselves for war under the 
conditions which are now clearly prescribed. All 
soldiers are aware of the marked influence upon the prac- 
tical training and efficiency of the army at home, of the 
recognition, in recent years, of the fact that it would 
he employed, as organized, in the event of war. The 
same should be the ease in India. 

Section XI1X- — Tlie establishment of British, 
officers for Indian cavalry and infantry 
units,. 

323. One of the most important questions which this 
Committee, has had before it is that of the normal 
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establishment of British officers for the Indian cavalry 
and infantry units of the army in India. 

317. In July, 1911, the Chief of the General Staff, 
in order to meet an urgent call for a reduction in the 
Military Budget, submitted proposals for an establish- 
ment of 10 British officers for all the cavalry and infantry 
units of the Held Army, and also of those detailed 
for internal security in India and on Colonial service, 
except in the case of certain units, for which hut seven 
British officers were said to be sufficient. But in making 
these proposals the Chief of the General Staff qualified 
them by a very important and thrice repeated reserva- 
tion to the effect that his proposals were only feasible 
provided that there existed a suitable reserve of British 
officers immediately available to take the field. 

318. In our opinion none of the schemes presented to 
the Committee offer a reasonable prospect of a satis- 
factory reserve of officers being provided for the Indian 
army. We endorse the view expressed in 1901 by the 
late Sir Power Palmer, when Commander-in-Chief in 
India, that what is needed on mobilization is not only 
an adequate number of officers, but an adequate number 
of trained officers*. But we are unable to find any sources 
from which this requirement can be met, other than 
from the peace establishments of the British and Indian 
units of the army in India. This was the view held by 
Lord Kitchener, on whose recommendation the Secretary 
of State sanctioned an increase of 350 British officers in 
1906, as a first instalment of the number required to give 
the majority of Indian regiments a peace establishment 
of 15 British officers. Lord Kitchener proposed to retain 
12 of these in each regiment taking the field, and 10 in 
each regiment detailed for Internal Defence, utilizing 
the balance towards completing the deficiencies of the 
Pield Army and to meet the requirements of the depdts 
of units on service. The full increase of 350 officers has 
not yet been worked up to. 

319. We fully realize that, to-day as in 1905-06, fin- 
ancial considerations may not admit of a peace establish- 
ment of British officers which will meet all demands on 
mobilization. But, in the absence of any practical scheme 
by which essential requirements of units can be met, 
other than by drawing on other units, we consider that it 
would be suicidal to reduce the present establishment 
of officers (viz., 14 per regiment of cavalry, or battalion 
of infantry) in the Indian army, which has been accepted 
as being necessary for the requirements of both peace and 
war. 

320. We are of opinion that the few individuals who 
may be available, among those retired officers who remain 
on retirement liable to recall, and also those gentlemen 
who are on the rolls of the present Indian Army Reserve 
of Officers, cannot be regarded as being likely to do more 
than to help to fill up vacancies in the Occupation Troops, 
or possibly to be employed with the maintenance services 
in rear of the army, after the oampaign had been some 
time in progress. 

321. It must be remembered that officers, without 
knowledge of the language or of the country, would be 
practically useless for employment with Indian troops, 
and we therefore believe that the only two sources of sup- 
ply, on which reliance can be placed to meet the numerous 
demands for officers on mobilization, are (a) officers of 
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829. We do not agree with those officers who think that 
the duties in the field of Quartermaster and Transport 
Officer can be efficiently performed by one British officer, 
assisted by an Indian officer. We believe that during 
the period of mobilization and concentration, and also 
during the earlier days of a campaign, such an arrange- 
ment would result in inconvenience, if not worse. We 
do not consider it to be essential that the Indian Adjutant 
in the infantry should be seconded in peace-time, (as is 
the case on active service) although we recognise that 
there are advantages to be gained by his ceasing to be 
a company officer. 


Indian officer 
as assistant to 
the 

Quartermaster. 


Indian 

Adjutant. 


330. With reference to paragraph 322 of this Report, 
we attach a few extracts giving the views held by Lord 
Roberts ; Sir E. H. H. Collen ; Sir W. S. A. Lockhart ; 
Sir Power Palmer ; and Sir E. R, Elies, together with 
an extract from Lord Kitchener’s Memorandum on the 
Preparation of the Army in India for War. 


Loud Roberts. 

Extract from Confidential letter No . 2193- A., dated Simla , 6 Ik 
April 1887 , from Colonel P . II. F\ Harris, C.B., for the 
Adj lit ant- General in India , to Lieutenant- Colonel E. H . H , 
Collen, Offg . Secretary to the Government of India , Military 
Department . 

# * * * *■ * 

M. D., Pros. A., November 1887, 2. I am directed to state that the Commander-in-Chief* 

Nos. 444-47. m q . „ p . f concurs in the recommendation of 

oir ij . Koberts. the Committee that the comple- 

ment of British officers of a Native infantry battalion in the field 
should be 12 instead of 8 at present, and that this number should 
be made up by tbe linked battalions, each sending two wing officers 
to the battalion proceeding on service. In the case of more than 
one battalion of a linked regiment being detailed for service, the 
officers should be sent from a linked regiment which has no batfca* 
lion in the field. 

* * * # # * 

Extract from letter No . 4609-A dated Simla, 20tJi June 1887, 
from Major-General W. K. Elies, C.B., Adjutant- General in 
India, to Lieutenant-Colonel E. H. E. Collen, Offg. Secretary 
to the Government of India, Military Department . 

* * * * # * * 

2, I am directed by His Excellency to state in reply that the 
officers furnished by the linked regiment to their sister regiments 
proceeding on service would ordinarily be of the grade of wing 
officer, and that the manner in which the 12 officers of the 
augmented service battalion would be employed is as follows, 
viz » 

1 Commandant. 

2 Wing commanders. 

1 Adjutant. 

1 Quartermaster 
7f Wing officers. 

Total ... 12 


f If a ninth, officer is added to the establishment, this number trill be 8. 


Extracts from despatch No. 203 , dated Simla , 31st October 1887 , 
from the Government of India, to the Secretary of State for India . 

* » * * # * * 

<, : - 2. Under the arrangements now introduced for linking regi- 
ments of ^Native infantry, it is contemplated that on mobilization 
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being carried out, the number of British officers with the battalion 
selected for active service should be increased from 8 to 12. 

* * Jjs * * 4ft 

6. The strain placed on the establish memt of British officers 
with the Indian army which may be expected to take place in war 
is indicated by what has happened lately in the operations 
in Burma. The number of Native regiments employed in 
Upper and Lower Burma is about equal to that required .for two 
army corps ; yet although the losses iu action have not been 
exceptionally heavy, and the extra duties calling for the transfer q£ 
officers from regimental employment are not so numerous by a good 
deal as they would be in the case of two army corps being mobiliz- 
ed on the frontier, with perhaps a loqg line of communication to 
keep up and a much larger transport service, nevertheless the 
.average number of their permanent officers left with regiments 
"the Madras Arrpy was, in M ay last, only 155 out of an establish- 
rqent of 290, or little more than 4 per regiment. 

* * * x * * 


Sir E. H. H. Com-BK. 

* Sf5 # * & *ft 

I fear the demands cannot be minimised ; I hold the very 
decided opinion that the establishment of British officers in India n r * a xt u t quo 

is totally inadequate to stand the stress of a war with a European M* p;* 5 November 9 , 

power, and that even for peace training, for frontier warfare and Nos. ^14 8-rflol. 

for ordinary expeditions the establishment of officers must be 
increased. We have no means of doing this without denuding 
our regiments in garrison to a dangerous extent. * 

2 . The only fault I have to find with the despatch is that it 
does not state the case strongly enough. 

8. My predecessors. General Wilson, Sir George Cbesney, 
and Sir Henry Brackenbury held equally strong opinions on the 
subject, and if the Secretary of State in Council chooses to disregard 
the views of the responsible military authorities, the latter will at 
least know that they have done their duty iu warning Her 
Majesty's Government of the danger. 

E. H. H* C[ollbn], — 27-10-99. 


Sir W, S, A. Lookh^ui:. 

* * * * * * * 

2. News from South Africa shows that in a recent engagement 
a half battalion of the Gordon Highlanders lost practically every 
officer in a couple of hours, and now that the Afghans are (thanks 
to^ ourselves) armed, like the Boers, with long range, flat traject- 
oried rifles, we may expect an unprecedented number of casualties 
among British officers when next we go to war with them. 

3. In Tirah, 1897-98, the enemy had obtained possession of 
about 100 Lee-Metford rifles and several thousand rounds of 
ammunition, whereby our casualties were very greatly increased. 
During^ that expedition the 86th Sikhs had nearly all their officers 
either killed or wounded, all but one as far as I remember. 

W. S. A. L [ookhaht]* 


Extracts from confidential letter No. 36 18- A., dated Simla, 13M 
September 1899 f jfrom Major-General Sir TP. G. Nicholson^ 
Adj lit ant- General in India , to t7ie Secretary to the 
Government ofi India 7 Military Department « 

^ * 4ft sit 4$ * 

4. The proposed establishment, viz., ten and twelve officers for 
corps of Native cavalry and infantry respectively, is the present 

wav establishment which was fixed after exhaustive enquiry and 
careful consideration as the minimum required to enable these units 
to take the field against a European enemy, this being the 
contingency contemplated by the Government of India. As 29 
officers ' are allotted to a battalion of British infantry, it is not 

empl ° yed * AfshaniBtau ' * campaign 
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unreasonable to suppose that a battalion of Asiatic troops of equal 
strength, would be rendered more efficient as a fighting 1 unit if an 
equal proportion of .British officers were attached to it. This indeed 
was recognised when the Native Army in this country was first 
organized. After the Mutiny, the irregular system of officering 
Native regiments was adopted, and for frontier warfare it has 
hitherto met the requirements of the case. But to face a European 
enemy or even a Native enemy as well armed and trained as the 
frontier tribesmen , more British officers are required than are 
perhaps absolutely necessary for the purpose of peace administra- 
tion, and arrangements must be made for maintaining increased 
establishments of British officers as long as hostilities continue. 

As to the manner in which the extra British officers are to 
be suitably employed, without interfering with the duties 
and lowering the position of the Native officers, many occasions 
will arise on service, when these extra officers can he employed, with- 
out in any way affecting the position of Native officers. Asiatic 
warfare, especially in mountainous counfries, and whether 
against a European or an Asiatic enemy, renders the frequent 
employment of small detachments necessary. A Native officer 
may be fully competent to command a detached company of 100 
men in peace, and also on service in a plain country, when personal 
courage, capacity to understand and carry out orders, and influence 
over his men are the principal qualifications demanded of him ; but 
where the occasion requires initiative and the assumption of respon- 
sibility he is not unlikely, owing to the circumstances of his train- 
ing, education, and general intellectual powers, to be found 
wanting. 

* * * * * # 

Extract from despatch No. 196 , dated Simla , the 2nd November 

1899 , from the Government of India , to the Secretary of State 

for India . 

* * -K- * * 

9. Before quitting this part of the subject, we would observe 
with reference to paragraph 6 of Your Lordship^s despatch, that 
the establishments of 10 and 12 officers for the Native cavalry and 
infantry regiments, which have been accepted, is intended to be 
the strength with which regiments shall take the field. "We do 
not consider that, in the present day, even when the hostilities we 
are engaged in are with frontier tribes, it is desirable to send 
.Native regiments on field service with a smaller number of officers. 
In this connexion we entirely concur in the ( 'ommander- in-ChieFs 
views as expressed in paragraph 9 of the Adjutant-GeneraFs letter 
herewith forwarded. 


Sin Power Palmer. 

•y April 1902, Extracts from despatch No . 64, dated Fort William, the 20th 

March 1902 , from the Government of India , to the Secretary 
of State for India • 

* * * * * * * 

2, In the despatch above quoted, it was stated that in the 
opinion of His Excellency the Com mander-in- Chief, an establish- 
ment of fifteen British officers per regiment is necessary for 
efficiency in war, and that even with this number, the regiments 
left in India will be reduced to the minimum strength of the 
British officers required for ordinary duties. 

# * * * * * * 


Pe measures proposed by the Government of India to supply the 
deficiency of British officers with the Indian army criticised 
by the Secretary of State for India . 

* * - ~ * * * * 

9; Paragraphs 12 to 16 of the despatch deal with the question 
of the number o£ British officers required with Native regiments 
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in peace and war, and the Secretary of State quotes opinions ex- 
pressed on this subject so far back as 1875 and 18S1. It will, M. D. Pros., November 1899, 
however, be recognized that of late years the conditions of the Nos. 2148-&151. 
military problems have greatly changed. As regards war require- 
ments the demand for more British officers is likely to occur at a 
time when our field army has to undertake operations against a 
European power — or, in a lesser degree, whenever we may next be 
involved in hostilities in Afghanistan, or have to meet a possible 
combination of Afghans and frontier tribesmen. It is true, as the 
Secretary of State says (paragraph 1 5 of the despatch) , that the 
experience of the last Afghan War did not cause the Government 
of India to recommend an increase in the total establishment of 
British officers, and that in the case of other expeditions also 
(excepting those of the North-West frontier in 1897-8) no com- 
plaints were made regarding the insufficiency of British officers. 

But the reason for this is that during the last Afghan War our 
troops encountered bodies cf ill-trained and badly armed men, who 
could only inflict trifling damage at a distance, and who, if kept 
from closing, were defeated vs it la heavy loss to themselves and 
trifling loss on our side. The same condition held good until very 
recently in all our minor expeditions. Losses were generally 
slight, and the existing establishment of the British officers was 
found to be reasonably adequate. But since 1881, Russia has 
advanced from the Caspian to the borders of the Herat Province, 
and is now within staking distance of points which we might be 
called npon to occupy for the political and strategical security of 
India. Prance is established close to the Eastern borders of Burma 
while in. Afghanistan also the Amir is turning out large numbers of 
breech-loading rifles and guns, with ample supplies of ammunition 
and other munitions of war. And within the past two years we have 
learnt that the frontier tribesmen are able to meet us with firearms 
of the latest patterns, which they welL know how to use, and with 
which they can pick oil British officers at a long range. 

The opinions as quoted by the Secretary of State which were 
given under totally different conditions cannot therefore be held 
to apply to the existing situation. Since they were written and 
as a result of the rapid advance of Russia, the Government of 
India since 1886 have undertaken systematic operations for mobi- 
lization, which previously had not been considered essential. One 
result of the recommendations of the Mobilization Committee was 
an increase in the war establishment of British officers with Native 
corps and this increase has been shown in the Field Service 
Equipment Tables for the past eight years. The paucity of British 
officers has been repeatedly dwelt irpon, and recent experience rather 
points to the question, not whether in our arrangements for a war 
with a European power we should revert to a system based on the 
opinions and conditions of the past, but rather whether we may not 
be forced in future operations against the tribesmen on the North- 
West Frontier to adopt a higher wax establishment of British 
officers than is at present authorized. 

10. As regards requirements in peace, and with reference 
to the opinions quoted that the present complements of British 
officers is sufficient, that more would nob have enough work to 
do, and that any increase would injuriously affect the position and 
duties of the Native officer, I am to remark that with the change 
in the condition under which the Native Army will in future 
have to fight, a change in the training of this army has become 
necessary. The standard of efficiency now required from Native 
regiments is much ^higher than what was demanded from them 
eighteen years ago. To attain such a standard, which is equal to 
that of British corps, the supervision of a sufficient number of 
British officers is essential. While for purposes of instruction and 
training there is ample occupation for two British officers per 
squadron, or three per wing. His Excellency has no intention of 
interfering, directly or indirectly, with the duties or position of 
Native officers as troop or company commanders. The question 
whether the present Native infantry organization might not be 
improved by the introduction of a double company system will be 
dealt with in a separate communication. 

11. With regard to paragraph 17 the Commacder-in-Chief 
would point out that the point at issue is not the securing of art * 
adequate number of officers, but of an adequate number of trained 
officers, on mobilization. 
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M. 1)., Pros., November 1902, 
Nos* 711-718. 


No. 461-Camp., dated '9th 
January 1901. 


Vide Indian Army Circulars, 
clause 51 of 1900 and No. 97 o£ 
1901 and of 1902. 


M. D., Pros., B., October 1904, 
Nos, 1522-66. 


lip tract from letter No, 3123- A., Staff Corps, dated the 7th August 
1301 3 from ike A cl fnt ant- General in India, to the Secretary 
to the Government of India, Military Department, 


8. In regard to paragraph. 10 of the despatch, the Com- 

mander- in- C h ie 1 * desires to place 
* Sir Pow8r Pal “ er - on record officially his opinion 

that the increase in the number of British officers with Native 
1-egimeubs has in no way affected the position and duties of the 
Native officers. Ou the contrary, concurrently with the increase 
of British officers, measures have constantly been taken to and 

improve the status of Native officers and to render their duties 
more important, and with such good effect that a very marked 
improvement has been brought about in their social, educational 
and military qualifications* British and Native officers^ in the 
Indian army o< copy distinct spheres and fulfil differing and 
clearly defined functions. His Excellency would strongly oppose 
f^ny measure which, tended to lower the p >sition of Native officers $ 
but, speaking from an exceptionally long and intimate acquaint* 
ance with the Native army, he can confidently assort that the 
increase of British officers which has taken place since 1861 has 
not had this effect and that no such result need be apprehended 
from any such further increase as he advocates. 

iS£ Jfc & S & & ^ 


Sir E. R. Elles. 


My view of practical politics is 13 officers per regiment ; 15 is 
the ideal. 

E. R. E[lles], — 26-9-02. 


Sir Power Palmer. 

Extract from a letter No, 3968-A , dated 22nd August 1902 , from 
the Adjutant-General in India , to the Secretary to the Govern - 
ment of India, Military Department . 

I am directed by the Commander-in-Chief to submit again, 
for the consideration and orders of the Government of India, the 
question of a further increase to the establishment of British officers 
of Native regiments. 

2 r The views of His Excellency on this subject are so fully 
recorded in this office letter marginally noted, that it is unnecessary 
to now say more than that the experience of .the last .two. years has 
amply confirmed His Excellency's opinion that Native corps should 
have an establishment of 15 combatant officers to ensure their 
proper training and instruction up to the high standard now 
required, as it is no economy to keep up a Native army during 
times of peace, which, owing to its being under-officered, will be 
unfit to efficiently meet the numerous demands, on the outbreak of 
war. 

3. On the representations submitted by the Government of 
India from time to time, the Right Hon'ble the Secretaiy of State 
has sanctioned certain additions to the number of British officers 
and the permanent authorised establishment of corps is now as 
shewn in statement* attached, but it is beyond dispute that even 
this increased establishment is wholly insufficient even for peace 
training, and His Excellency is more than ever convinced, that the 
matter can never be considered to he pn a sound footing until each 
corps has ah establishment of 15 British officers. ' 


Extract from Lord Kitchener’s Memorandum on the Preparation 
of the Army in India fop War . 

* # * 

12. In Adjutant-General's No. 3968-A., dated the 22nd 
August 1902, it was shown that on the mobilization qf four divi- 
sions there would be a deficiency of 265 British officers pf the 
Indian*' army. "This is 4 without taking into const deration ilge 

• Rot reproduced. ' 
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question of wastage in the field, and only provides for a comple- 
ment of twelve British officers with each Native regiment or batta- 
lion in the field- It has, however, been pointed out that fifteen 
British officers* per Native regiment or battalion will be required 
for peace training and for efficient leading under the changed and 
trying conditions of modern war. Moreover, as soon as mobili- 
zation occurs for a great war, recruiting will be extended, bringing 
large numbers of men to regimental centres who will have to be 
trained and disciplined ; and on the reservists being called out, 
additional officers will also be required for them. There wifi thus 
be a very heavy strain on the officers with non -mobilized units, 
and, if possible, there should be at least twelve British officers with 
each such unit. 

13. It is recognized^ however, that, in addition to the numer- 
ous other measures which are needed to prepare the army for 
war, it will be prohibitively expensive at present to add sufficient 
officers to the Indian Army to enable regiments and battalions 
to take the field with fifteen British officers apiece and to have 
twelve British officers with each unit remaining in India. 
And the most that seems possible now is to try partly to supply 
the smaller number which will be required to ensure that each 
Native regiment and battalion taking the field shall have 
twelve combatant British officers-— which is the present authorized 
field service establishment — and that the units remaining in India 
shall each have ten British officers, to perform efficiently the 
numerous duties connected with internal defence and the training 
of recruits, reservists, etc., etc. 

* * a* * * * * 

16. The gravity of the position is such that it _ cannot be 
ignored. At all times it has been recognized that British leading 
is essential for our Indian troops ; and under the more trying 
conditions of modern war such leading is even more important than 
it ever was before. If, therefore, we are to be in a position to 
make the best use of our existing material, and be able to place a 
much larger force in the field — complete in the necessary staff 
organization, and with a sufficient number of British officers with 
each Native regiment or battalion so as to ensure that they will 
render the best account of themselves under the trying ordeal of 
fire from modern weapons— the first essential requirement is to 
increase largely the number of British officers in the Indian Army. 

17. It is realized that financial considerations will render it 
impossible at present to add the whole of the 938 British officers 
who will be required, on mobilization, even to provide a complex 
ment of twelve officers with the mobilized units and ten with those 
allotted for internal defence. But it is essential that the deficiency 
should be reduced as much as possible ; and for this purpose it is 
desirable to add as many more British officers as financial considera- 
tions will permit, so as to work towards having a peace comple- 
ment of fifteen officers with each Native Cavalry regiment and 
Infantry battalion. 

******* * 


The number of 

regimental 

officers 

required, for the 
iField. army- 


Section XIV-— Supply of British officers on 

Mobilization. 

331. Our estimate of the number of British regi- 
mental officers who will be required for the Indian units, 
of a Field Army of five cavalry brigades and nine 
divisions, assuming that the present establishment of 


♦ These are 

Commandant ••• — 

Adjutant ••• - 

Quartermaster ••• 

Squadron or double-company commanders, and officers, 
at 3 per squadron or double-company •** 


1 

1 

X 

13 


Total 


15 


S157AIC 
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British officers is adhered to, as we recommend, is as 
under: — 


647, 650, 652, 4555,-4557, 
4^69, 7431, 7439, 7451, 
8597* 8618, 9332, 9334, 
li418. 
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Mobilization requirements. 

Detail. 

With units, 12 officers. 

to 

<o 

ST 
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o 

P 

Total. 

O 

<» 

fl 

IS 

p 

INFANTRY, 138 BATTALIONS. 

Required for 9 divisions— 

9 X 10=90 minus 3 short and 10 in 

3.078 

924 

154 

1,078 


3 mobile brigades = 77 battalions. 

Occupation troops in India and 
Aden*— 

43 plus 10 in mobile brigades = 53 

j 

742 

636 


636 

106 

battalions. 

For Chitral (1) and Aden (%) = 3... 

42 

42 

... 

42 


Total 

3,802 

1,602 

154 

1,756 

106 

Cavalry 39 regiments plus Aden 
Troop. 

Required for 9 divisions and 5 
cavalry brigades — 

5x2 plus 9 ss 19 units 

206 

228 

38 

266 

M4 

For occupation troops- 20 units ... 

280 

240 

... 

240 

40 

Total 

546 

468 

38 

500 

40 


2,408 

2,070 

192 

2,262 

146 


332. The General Staff have given the peace estab- 
lishment of British officers of the Indian Army doin^ 
regimental duty as 2,439, including 12 for the four 
Divisional Signal Companies. The present establishment 
is thus sufficient to provide each regiment of Indian 
cavalry and infantry with 14 officers, leaving 31 in 
excess. This surplus will provide for the Signal 
Companies and the Wireless Section, even should the 
number of the former be raised to 11 and of the latter 
to 2, requiring about 30 officers from the Indian army. 

333. But this establishment leaves no margin to cover 
the number of officers of Field Army units, i.e., 7 per 
cent., who will be unfit, or otherwise not immediately 
available on mobilization, vis ; about 95 officers. As 
however the actual number of officers doing regimental 
duty is usually slightly in excess of the authorised 
establishment of the Indian army ..and some of the 
officers not fit for .field service will be fit for depdt 
work, we 1 may assume that this deficiency will not in 
fact be more than can be met by the officers who will 
probably he obtainable from British units in India 
(see paragraph 338). 

334. The transfer from British to Indian units of 
young officers anxious to join the Indian army is. the best 
and most reliable source of supply for this purpose on 
mobih^xam As their places will have to be filled 
up by. , 4am War Office, either by the- promotion of 


The number of 
Indian army 
officers 
available. 


Transfer of 
officers froth the 
British to the 
Indian service- 
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Bequirements 
on mobilization 
of the Supply 
and Transport 
Corps. 


Bequirements of 
Indian army 
officers for Staff. 


Bequirements 
for Staff of 
British service 
officers. 


Probable 
extent of 
demands on 
British units. 


non-commissioned and warrant officers, or otherwise, 
some delay may occur in replacing them. But a 
British regiment, or battalion, could temporarily remain 
short of officers, even in the field, without serious loss 
of efficiency, whilst an Indian unit could not. 

335. As regards other demands on the supply of M. D„ Pro. B., October 1904, 
British officers, if, for purposes of calculation, we accept Nos. 1583.66. 

Lord Kitchener’s estimate that, cn a general mobilization, 
a total of 400 officers in all will be required for Supply 
and Transport Corps duties, then with a peace establish- 
ment of 224, less 7 per cent, unfit, or, 208 officers avail- 
able, we shall have a deficit of 192 officers for this 
service. 


336. The requirements for Staffs needed on mobiliza- 

814 tion will make a demand 
upon the Indian army for 
some 250 officers,* or, if 
30 officers be retained for 
duty with Imperial 
Service Troops, 280 in all ; 
of whom 152 are available 
in peace, leaving a balance 
of 128 to be found on 
mobilization ; against 
which 45 officers may be 
recalled from the two Staff Colleges, leaving a net deficit 
of 83 officers. 


* Total number required ... 

Deduct — 

With Imperial Service Troops 
Recruiting Staff 

Imperial Cadet Corps ... 

Frontier Militia .. ... 

1 divisional and 3 cavalry bri 
gade staffs at $ ... 

Total 

Balance remaining ... 

Allow 7 per cent, for unfit 

Total ... 


27 

10 

1 

31 

12 

81 

233 

17 

250 


These 83 officers, plus the 192 needed for Supply 
and Transport Corps purposes, or 27 5 in all, can be 
provided for as follows : — 

Available from occupation troops (Indian army, 53 infantry, 

20 cavalry units at 2 per unit) ... ... 146 

Transfers from British corps, say ... ... ... 69 

Further drafts on Indian occupation troops ... ... 60 

Total •». 275 


337. Other demands upon British service officers will 
probably prevent more than the 69 officers above-men- 
tionedbeing drawn from that service. 

338. Besides the demand already mentioned, 222,+ 

t 234. less 12 for staff of 1 division and Or, with 7 per Cent. &lloW- 
3 cavalry brigades at i o£ total. ance f Or sick, 238 British. 

service officers will he needed for staffs, etc., of whom 
only 128 are available in peace. 

There would thus be a demand on British units for 
179 officers (110 for staff and 69 to replace British 
officers in the Indian army). And these 'would all 
require to he officers of some experience. 

339. There are 52 battalions infantry, 9 regiments 
cavalry, and. 82 mobile batteries artillery, which give 
a total, excluding Koval Engineers and Garrison Artil- 
lery, of about 2,100 British service regimental officers. 
We do not think that it is safe to reckon upon much 
more than two officers per unit of cavalry and infantry 
and 1 per brigade of artillery, say 155 in all, coming 
from this source ; of whom 69 would be needed, for 
Indian army purposes, leaving 86 available for staffs. 
As 24 officers would still, however, remain to be found, 
the best way would be to take them from British batta- 
lions detailed as occupation troops. The 179 officers of 
British service units will have to be replaced in their 
units, (the 90 who should he available from the Unat- 
tached List will all he required for Indian units to replace 
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■unfits — see paragraph 333) so that at least this number 
must be found by promotion of non-commissioned 
officers or from outside sources — the reserve of officers, 
officers training corps, transfers from corps outside 
India, new gazettes, or colonial forces, or a combination 
of all. 

340. There will still be no reserve to replace 
wastage of officers of both the British service and the 
Indian army other than one-half the 7 per cent, left 
behind as sick, while about 3,000 officers will be on field 
service, at an average wastage of probably 40 per cent, 
per annum. This demand also can only be met from 
the above sources. The position is not satisfactory, 
but if England is at peace in Europe at the time, it 
should be feasible to meet this, and we know of no other 
source of supply. 

There will be some deficiency of officers on mobili- 
zation for the various Departmental Services. These 
requirements are discussed in the several Sections 
of this Report which deal with those Services. 

341. This question of the deficiency in officers is 
governed by the accepted requirements of the Indian 
army. We have resisted the temptation to reduce this 
deficiency by diminishing the demands for officers. 
We feel very strongly that any reduction in the present 
establishment of British officers doing regimental duty 
with Indian units is likely to have disastrous effects. We 
would point out that lower establishments for units in 
the field would be too small to allow any mai'gin for 
casualties or sickness, whilst any serious reduction of the 
numbers doing duty with occupation troops will make it 
impossible for them to afford appreciable assistance 
towards replacing officers who may he killed, wounded 
or invalided from regiments at the front ; while it must 
not be forgotten that there may be other heavy demands 
upon tlie officers of units allotted to internal security. 

If regiments go on service with less than 12 British 
officers, many units in the field will find at a very early 
period that the number of their British officers has fallen 
"below the effective minimum, with no possibility of 
losses being made good until the process has been 
gone through of applying to Army Headquarters for the 
services of others. A reduction of the establishments 
,of internal defence units would deprive the army of the 
most suitable and the quickest means of finding the 
.officers required— and thus increase the risks of employ- 
ing Indian troops in the field without an adequate 
number of British officers. 

342. We would submit that our proposals, not only 
enable units to go into the field with a sufficiency of 
officers to prevent normal casualties seriously affecting 
their war value for some time, but also make it possible 
for the troops detailed for internal security to find 
officers to replace wastage at the front during the earlier 
months of a campaign, without rendering the regiments 
from which they are drawn altogether ineffective. 

TJntil means have been devised to proyide a 
sufficiently numerous reserve of trained officers for the 
Indian army we do not think that a reduction in the 
.establishment of regimental officers can be safely con- 
sidered. 

343. Wb consider that steps should he taken to en- 
courage civilians, whose vocations in ordinary life would 
?fit them for .work in the technical and administrative 
branches Of tub army, to join the Indian Army Reserve 

: ’ i v * '■ / ■ . ” ^ 


Disastrous 
effects wh-ictk 
may result 
from any 
reduction of 
officers of tire 
Indian army. 


Reorganization 
of tire Indian 
Reserve of 
officers. 
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Civil officers to 
be trained and 
made liable for 
employment 
witb. the army 
on an 

emergency. 


Proposals to 
facilitate 
promotion, etc. 


t)f Officers. Tlie present system, which only takes into 
account a reserve for regimental duty in cavalry and in- 
fantry units, does not offer attractions to the class of indi- 
viduals above mentioned. We recommend that civilians 
joining a * Technical Reserve 5 should undergo a course 
of preliminary training at such places as the Supply and 
Transport School at Rawal Pindi, the Sapper and Miners 
Corps headquarters at Roorkee, Kirkee, or Bangalore, or 
at the headquarters of the Signalling Companies for inter- 
communication duties, and that their subsequent training 
should he on lines that will facilitate the application of 
their special knowledge to military purposes. 

Officers of the Indian Army Reserve of Officers 
should, we think, receive an outfit allowance on join- 
ing, but no retaining fee. When embodied for training 
they should receive the pay of their military rank, and 
such allowances as will fully cover their out-of-pocket 
expenses. 

344. Purtber, though this suggestion will have more 
practical effect in regard to internal security duties than 
in supplying officers for the Pield Army, we consider that 
all civil officers recruited from England should be liable 
to undergo a certain amount of elementary military 
training with regular or volunteer units at the stations 
in which they are working, if they have not already 
undergone training at home. It would also be advisable 
to require all civilians destined for India who have to 
undergo a course at a University at heme, to join the 
Officers Training Corps there. We further recommend 
that steps be taken to secure, for the service of the army 
on an emergency, all civilians in India, both official and 
non-official, so far as their duties may admit, who have 
served at home in an Officers 1 raining Corps, or in 
the Special Reserve, or the Territorial Forces, or in 
similar organizations in any of our Colonies, and that 
their names and whereabouts be annually shown in the 
Indian Army List. 

Section XV.— G-eneral proposals in respect of 
British officers of the Indian army. 

345. In order to promote general efficiency, and to 
ensure to officers a reasonable prospect of promotion to 
regimental commands and higher appointments, we 
recommend that : — 

(а) The tenure of regimental commands should 
hereafter be limited to four years. 

(б) All infantry regimental officers not holding the 
appointment of commandant should be struck off the 
cadres of their units on attaining the age of 60. 

(c) Cavalry commandants should be required to 
vacate at 50 instead of at 52, and cavalry officers not 
holding the appointment of commandant should be 
struck off their cadres on attaining the age of 48. 

(d) The tenure by officers of brigade commands, 
whether in the category of “ Colonels on the Staff ” or 
of “ G-eneral Officers Commanding Brigades,” should not 
exceed six years in all. 

(e) Substantive colonels should be retired after four 
years unemployment. 

(f ) An officer extra -regime ntally employed should 
on promotion to the rank of substantive colonel ipso f au- 
to cease to be eligible for subsequent regimental employ. 

( g ) An officer appointed to the command of a 
regiment of Indian cavalry or infantry before having 


9233, 9326, 9332. 


685, 4446, 8669. 

7499. 

4474, 4478, 7499, 8671. 
3946, 3948, 4481. 

4480-81. 

4448, 4450. 

4545. 
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attained the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel should not be 
promoted, but should be given temporary rank only, 
until he becomes entitled to that substantive rank in 
accordance with the time scale. 

With reference to ( b ) and (o) we would suggest 
that the Commander-in-Cbief should be empowered in 
exceptional cases to retain a cavalry Commandant up 
to 62 years of age, and an officer of either cavalry or 
infantry, who is not holding the appointment of Com- 
mandant, after attaining the age of 48 and 50 years 
respectively, but always subject to the approval of His 
Excellency the Viceroy, and to a report being made to 
the Secretary of State explaining on what grounds the 
exception has been made. 

4559-63,5659, 5665, 6455- 346. We have been much impressed by the practical Leave Buies. 

59, 7604, 7516, 7635, 8641, unanimity of opinion that the present leave rules permit 
10598, 10604, 11100-01, of British officers being absent more frequently than is 

11116, 11406, 11460, 11484, to the advantage either of the State, or of the individuals 
11895, 12298, 12639, 12655, concerned. 

13042. e recommend — 


4563, 7604, 8641, 10604, 
11100, 11116, 13042. 

4563, 7604, 10600, 10602, 
10620, 11100 11116, 11895, 
13042. 

7604, 11100, 11116, 11484, 
11920, 11922, 12641, 13042, 


10582, 10590, 13042. 


10574, 11460. 
11468, 11895. 
12127, 13052. 


11810, 11316, 12932. 

11730-36. 

12119-27. 

12490-96. 

12864-72, 

13193-7. 


(а) That combined leave be open throughout the 

year, 

(б) That the maximum amount of combined leave 

which may be granted to an officer be in- 
creased from eight to twelve months. 

(c) That the minimum number of British officers 

to be present for duty with units (i) during 
the training season, (ii) at other times, he 
fixed by regulation. 

(d) That, the maximum number of British officers 

of a unit permitted to be absent out of India 
on combined leave he fixed by regulation. 

(e) That officers granted leave out of India for 

special causes in excess of this number, ( d ), 
be usually restricted to a period of not more 
than six months combined leave. 

(/) That, except in the case of leave granted on 
medical certificate or on account of very 
urgent private affairs, no British officer be 
granted combined leave out of India (t) 
until he shall have served a certain period 
(say four years) in the country, of which half 
must have been put in with an Indian unit, 

(ii) until he shall have put in a certain 
period (say three years) of duty, subsequent 
to return from the last combined leave taken 
out of India. 

347. Having regard to the enormous importance of Transfer of 
the personal factor as it affects the war efficiency of Indian ri 18 ° oer6 ' 
troops, we strongly recommend that the transfer of 

British officers from one unit to another should be 
closely restricted. 

348. Lastly, as'regards the language examinations, we Language teats 
would draw attention to statements made by witnesses offlorat 
f that the present te&tk'ate not 'of a sufficiently practical 
'Character. We are. not prepared to offer a definite 

opinion on this point, but we think that it is one which 
mbrits careful consideration. In this 'connection we 
would remark that we regard it as of more importance 
for the war efficiency of the army that every possible 
encouragement -and facility should he (given to the 
-Indian ranks to learn •** Urdu, ” rather than that the 
JBrMsh officers should be required to learn one, or more) 
lodal tongues in addition to “ Urdu.* 1 
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War 

Establishments. 


Peace 

Establishments. 


Becruiting. 


.■Training and. 
normal duties- 


Section XVI. — War and Peace establishments of 

Indian units. 

349. In the following discussion, we have throughout 
confined ourselves to Indian officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men, under the title “ Indian ranks, ” omit- 
ting British officers of the Indian army, the establishment 
of whom is considered elsewhere. 

350. We do not propose any alteration in the existing 
war establishments of Indian units, for, while we regard 
those of cavalry and infantry as being lower than is 
desirable, from the view either of tactical requirements 
or economical administration, we see no prospect of their 
being raised to a suitable figure without such an addi- 
tion to existing expenditure as, in view of other needs, 
seems at present to be prohibitive. 

351. The question of peace establishments, however, 
is one which demands careful consideration, in which 
certain principles should he borne in mind from the 
points of view of recruiting, peace and war efficiency, 
and economy. Irom an examination of the peace 
establishments at present obtaining in Indian units, we 
are not clear that these principles have been kept in view, 
e.g. % there is doubtful economy in maintaining units, 
such as the Carnatic regiments, at such an establishment 
that they cannot efficiently take the field in war. 

352. In regard to recruiting, the peace establishment 
should be such that the recruiting area is able to 
supply a sufficiency of recruits of tb.e right stamp of the 
required classes. By this is meant a supply adequate to 
keep the ranks of the regiment filled, after allowing for 
all normal depletions, including the passage of enough 
men to the reserve to keep it, too, up to its authorised 
strength. The peace establishment should also, as far 
as possible, be constant, and not liable to fluctuations 
which vary the recruiting demands on the area. 

The underlying principle of any sound system 
of recruitment is the maintenance of a uniform and 
constant intake and outflow into and from the ranks. 
Sudden spurts and sudden reductions, entailing varying 
demands on recruiting areas, are disconcerting to those 
affected, and, in a voluntary army, prejudice supply. 
Excessive recruiting in any one year or years entails 
corresponding abnormal departures more or less simul- 
taneously in some year or series of years in the future, 
and so a vicious state of affairs, once initiated, recurs at 
cyclic intervals for a long period of time. A similar 
argument applies to the effect of any large increase to 
the reserve in any year or series of years. 

Any measures which contravene the principles 
enunciated above contain, therefore, an obvious element 
of complication and difficulty, and cannot be regarded 
without grave uncertainty as to their effect upon pro- 
blems of recruiting and organization in the future. 

353. In order to obtain peace efficiency, the peace 
establishment must be such as to permit of the unit 
being properly trained for war, of its satisfactorily per- 
forming its peace duties — 6.g furnishing enough men 
for guard duties on the frontier, or in ordinary canton- 
ments, repression of civil disorder, etc. — and of its carry- 
ing these duties out without laying too heavy a burden 
. on the men in the ranks, or interfering with customary 
privileges such as leave. 
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354. To meet the demands of war efficiency the peace 
establishment must be snob as to permit of on easy 
transition from a peace to a war footing, in which, the 
war establishment of the unit should be completed with 
men in evei’y respect fit for field service, of maintaining 
a reserve sufficient to replace war wastage and of the 
provision of a depot able to meet the needs of the unit 
in the field. 

355. Economy demands that the unit should he 
effective for the purpose for which it is maintained and 
that no higher peace establishment should be kept up 
than is necessary to meet the requirements aheady 
mentioned. 


The Indian Army Eesekvb. 

356. The question of establishments is so hound up 
with that of reserves for war that, before entering upon 
a discussion of the establishments required by the 
several branches of the service, it will be well to discuss 
the question of Reserves. 

An Indian army reserve was first formed in 18S6, as 
a. result of the Ashley Eden Commission, there being 
then two separate classes, one an Active Reserve, for 
men whose total service with the colours and in the 
reserve did not exceed 21 year's, and the other a 
Garrison Reserve, for men with service over 21 years 
but under 3 2 years. A Reserve of 23,000 was contem- 
plated, to be increased if thought desirable. . 

The Garrison E eserve was abolished in 1891, the- 
effect being that there remained only one Reserve, in 
which men might serve until the completion of 25 years 
total service. They were to train for one month every 
year, drawing a monthly pay of Rs. 3. On completion, 
of 25 years service, a man was entitled to pension, the 
monthly rate for cavalry and infantry being Rs. 3, and 
that for artillery and sappers Rs. 3~8. 

357- In 1903 (the reserve strength then being 
23,000) it was decided to raise the establishment, by an 
annual increase of 2,500, to 50,000 men, which total, bad. 
the hopes entertained been realised, would have been 
completed in 1914. This total of 50,000 was to be 
made up as follows : — 


Cavalry ,.. ... ... 

20 Gurkha battalions ... ... 

Remaining infantry battalions ... ... 

Indian mountain artillery and Indian ranks 
with British artillery. 

Sappers and Miners ... ... 

Railway companies ... ... 


8,000 

2,000 

35,900 

2,600 

1,100 

400 


50,000 


In the same year the reserve rate of pay was 
reduced to Rs. 2, and training was to be for two months 
every other year. 

Reservists however were not forthcoming in the 
numbers anticipated (the conditions of service possibly 
not being sufficiently attractive) and the present total is 
only -34,600. No doubt financial reasons have also 
militated against completing the required total. 


Mobilization. 


Economy. 


Reserves for* 
War. 
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358. "Under present conditions, a man may leave the 
colours after completing tlii'ee years service, either on 
discharge or on transfer to the Reserve, though, to 
qualify for pension as a reservist, he must have served 
five years with the colours. A man cannot transfer 
to the Reserve after he is 32 years of age. 

In the Infantry generally, regiments with 
high. peace establishments have usually, also, a large 
reserve, an instance of this being the 74 battalions 
(exclusive of Gurkhas) whose peace establishment is 
912, who nearly all have a reserve strength of between 
300 and 350. Some regiments on a lower peace estab- 
lishment, however, have a reserve of only 50, whilst 
others have no reserve at all. 


In the Silladar- Cavalry, the average reserve per 
regiment is only about 32, whereas it should, under the 
60,000 scheme, be something over 2 30, but tbis may be 
accounted for by the fact that, in the majority of cases, 
the men serve on for pension, to make good the expendi- 
ture they incur on joining. 

As regards Indian Mountain Batteries, the average 
present reserve per battei’y is 74, as against the 79 which 
had been taken originally as the strength required ; and 
the aggregate reserve of Indian ranks with British artil- 
lery batteries and ammunition columns is 960 instead of 
1,652. As regards also the 19 companies of Sappers and 
Miners, the 50,000 basis worked out to 5 8 per company, 
whereas the present actual reserve strength is only 40 
per company. 


359. Reservists are primarily intended to make good 
wastage in war, a highly important question which has 
been considerably misunderstood, in consequence of a 
failure to differentiate between gross and net wastage. 
The figures usually referred to in the examination of 
witnesses were those given in the IT i eld. Service Regula- 
tions for gross wastage, viz : 


Infantry ... ... ... 

Cavalry ... ... ... 

Artillery ... ... ... 

Engineers ... ... ... 

Headquarters and. Administrative Services 


80 

70 

60 

40 

30 


per cent. 


9 * 


9* 

JS 


360. These figures, as is specifically stated in the 
Regulations, represent the drafts which must be sent to 
the front during a year of war, to replace men wbo have 
disappeared from the fighting strength (gross -wastage). 
These drafts may include a proportion of the men pre- 
viously invalided, or sent down wounded from the front, 
who have since recovered and become fit to return there. 
The net wastage, i.o., the permanent loss of men, is not 
given, since it varies widely according to the campaign 
and climate, which also affect the number of men who 
recover and become fit to return to the front ; 20 per 

cent, of the gross wastage may, however, he taken as a 
fair average for these men. 

If this percentage be applied to the figures given 
above, we get the following percentages to represent the 
net wastage : _ 


Infantry- 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Engineers 


64 per cent. 

56 

48 

32 


Headquarters and Administrative Services &4 


4469. 
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331. The figures given in. the Field Service Regula- 
tions represent the probable average gross wastage in a 
European war. For a campaign against Afghanistan 
or the frontier tribes, even allowing for tlie climate, we 
do not think, that such heavy casualties need be pro- 
vided for, and we have therefoi'e adopted the following 
figures as a basis for calculations : — 
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362. Applying these figures to the war establish- 
ments of the several arms, wo find that the following net 
wastage requires to be provided for, exclusive of men 
who have been sent back sick or wounded and recover : — 



I 

i| 

en . 

GJ -4-3 

5-4 § 

0 s 

Net wastage, 

Infantry battalion 

* * • 

» + » 

• • . 

752 

391 

Cavalry regirfcent ... 

« • * 

... 

... 

500 

200 

Indian mountain battery 

* * • 

• or 

• % • 

294 

94 


This can only he met from the following sources (a) 
recruits who have become fully trained since mobilization 
took place, (6) reservists, (c) men left behind medically 
unfit at the dep6t on mobilization, who afterwards recover ; 
for although recruiting will he vigorously pressed, the 
men thus obtained are primarily intended to provide for 
drafts after the reserve has all been used up, and will 
in any case not he fit for duty ou field service until they 
have had nine or ten months of training. 


Peace Establishments. 


363. Reverting now to the question of peace estab- 
lishments, and dealing with infantry first as representing 
the bulk of the army, an examination of the existing 
establishments of infantry shows remarkable variations. 


As matters at present stand, out of 138 infantrv 
battalions (including tbe five raised for Colonial service) 
93 have an establishment of 912, and 31 are on the 832 
scale; 3 battalions (116th Mahrattas, 119th Infantry 
a t 129th Baluchis) have an establishment of 816 - € 
others (4 2nd, 43rd and 44th, representing the old De'oli 
Ermpnra and Merwara Corps) have one of 7,12 ; while 
in order to raise other units to the 912 establishment 
the 8 Carnatic battalions were, in 1906, reduced to i 
peace establishment of 600 only. 


IPeaee 

Establishments 
of Indian 
Infantry- 
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Recruiting 

areas* 


Establishment 
necessary for 
mob ill z ation. 


Mobilization 
by use of 
Reserve. 


It is evident that, if all these battalions are liable to 
be called upon- to perform similar duties, some of these 
establishments must be unreasonable. Wo shall now, 
assuming that all ought to be fit to take the field, 
consider what is the minimum peace establishment, 
which will meet our requirements. 

3 64. From the evidence we have received, we have 
formed the conclusion that, generally speaking, the 
recruiting areas assigned to regiments are able to supply 
sufficient recruits of the desired classes to enable the pre- 
sent establishment of the unit and its reserve to he kept 
filled, except in the case of some Sikh regiments, 
where it appears that a shrinkage in the source of 
supply has made it necessary to accept recruits not up 
to the desired standard. We bare however made recom- 
mendations elsewhere, with a view to reducing the number 
of Sikhs in the army, which ought to meet any difficulty 
of this nature. 

365. Assuming the capabilities of the recruiting 
area to he satisfactory, the most important considera- 
tion is the ability of the regiment to mobilize at the 
authorised war establishment, which is 752 of all ranks. 
In itself it is obviously desirable that every unit should 
be able to mobilize from its own peace establishment. 
But in view of the cost of high peace establishments, 
European Powers are content with comparatively low 
ones, capable of being completed on. mobilization to war 
strength by reservists; and in a modified form the same 
principle has been applied to the British army on the 
Home establishment. 

In the Indian army it would not be wise to have 
a short service system with a large mass of reser- 
vists, as on the continent of Europe ; and however 
attractive such a scheme might appear, to rely largely 
upon the reserve for the purpose of filling up the ranks 
on mobilization, is a course which presents so many 
drawbacks that we have no hesitation in recommending^ 
that it be not adopted. 

366. Put shortly, the main disadvantages, for India, 
in a peace establishment which is so low that the unit 
cannot mobilize without calling on the reserve, are the 
delay in mobilization, the prejudicial effect ou the effici- 
ency of the unit, and the possible injury to the popu- 
larity of the reserve, if it is to be called out, wholly or 
partially, for every expedition for which India is 
responsible. 

Mobilization by calling upon Reserves. 

367. The necessity for calling out the reserve, before 
a regiment can complete its war establishment, must 
obviously delay mobilization, because the reservists will 
have first to be warned for service (they will usually not 
be expecting a summons) and provided with railway 
passage to their reserve centre, where they will be partly 
equipped and clothed, and then forwarded to the station 
of the regiment, where their equipment and clothing 
will he completed. It does not of course follow that the 
reservist will, or indeed always can, turn, up promptly. 
He will have some affairs to settle, he may (not expect- 
ing a summons) be away from home. If he is a trans- 
frontier reservist, and the mobilization is for war against 
the frontier tribes or Afghanistan, it may be impossible 
to get a notice to him at all, even if it be assumed that 


2750. 

4282. 

11234. 
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General Aylmer. 
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7401. 
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Punjabis. 

10799. 


Colonel Dunsteryille, 
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11593. 


in such, a case he would be willing to obey the call, 
which is doubtful. Meanwhile the regiment has to 
wait for its reservists to join. 

368. In addition to the delay to the _ progress of 
general mobilization and concentration, involved by 
the necessity for first calling up a large number of 
men of the reserve, before units can mobilize, another 
important drawback to this use of the reserve has 
to be considered, viz , its effect on the efficiency of 
the units engaged at the outset. It will probably be 
readily admitted that the troops who first meet the 
enemy in the field should be as efficient as possible. 

The prospects of victory and early termination of the 
war will certainly be enhanced thereby, and since in 
India we depend largely on prestige, the chances of 
sedition or disturbances behind the troops, in India, 
will be minimised. 

369. There is some cause for doubt whether the average 
reservist, on rejoining the ranks, will be physically fit 
to go at once upon active service. Speaking generally, 

Indian soldiers deteriorate physically and professionally 
very rapidly in comparison with Europeans after leaving 
the colours, and a large proportion of reservists, on being 
called up for service would not at once bo fit to take 
their places in the ranks both for reasons of in efficiency 
as soldiers and on physical grounds. As to age, practi- 
cally no European army takes men of over 31 into the 
ranks for service in the first line, while the Indian 
army takes them up to 40 certainly, and, at present, 
to 4". - 

370. The following evidence given before the Com- opinions of 
mittee shows the opinions of commanding officers and officers upon 
others, from which it will be seen there is clearly ground reservista - 
for misgiving. Differences in the views expressed will 
often he found traceable to the classes of troops of 
whom the witness has had experience. 

When reservists come up for training they are not 
as a rule physically fit for active service. Has recom- 
mended getting rid of an enormous number. Good ones 
are very good hut there are others absolutely useless. 

Reservists, do what you will, rapidly deteriorate. 

Has seen practically the whole of the reservists of the 
Northern Army. 

Reports show that some of the reservists on arrival 
are weak and underfed. 

' Probably 75 per cent though not having so much 
to go on as men with the colours, are physically fit 
immediately on re-joining. 

When reservists first come up, not many more 
than 50 per cent, of them would he fit to go on a 
campaign. 

Commanded the reserve dep6t at Peshawar for three 
years. When reservists first come up, 15 to 20 per cent, 
are physically unfit from underfeeding, except Pathans. 

The others were Sikhs, Dogras and Punjabi Musalmans. 

On the whole, two months’ training required to make 
them fit for the ranks. 

Reservists, if carefully weeded out periodically 
(about 10 per cent, per annum), are mostly physically 
fit for service, but they require at least one month’s 
training to render them fit for the ranks. Perhaps 50 
per cent, would turn up punctually, the rest later on. 
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Major Hill, 
15th Sikhs. 
11211 . 


Seventy per cent, of Sikh reservists would have 
been fit to take the field at once, 10 per cent, in a fort- 
night, 20 per cent, never. 

Reservists are not in any way fit when they first 
come up. One month is required to make 80 per cent, 
physically fit, and another month to make 80 per cent, 
fit to take their places in the ranks. 

It requires two months to make reservists in every 
way fit to take their place in the ranks. 

Has seen two periods of reserve training, and thinks 
30 per cent, altogether unfit for active service, remainder 
fit after three months. 

371. Owing to their age and the conditions which 
obtain in their homes, as well as to their having on 
return to civil life acquired family and other interests, 
many reservists will not have regained the true 
military spirit until they have been back to duty long 
enough for habits of discipline to replace the ties of 
home, nor will they be fit lor the hardships of war until 
they have been a sufficient time at the depdt to enable 
training and a return to a proper diet, to have had effect 
on their physique. We cannot expect Indian reservists 
to rejoin the colours animated by the spirit which 
enables reservists of the British army at home so quickly 
to fall again into their old places when recalled for 
active service. 

372. We should like to make it clearly understood 
that we are only opposed to the use of a reserve to fill 
up the ranks of the fighting units on mobilization, not 
to a reserve for the purpose of replacing wastage in the 
field. We regard the latter as indispensable, and it was 
in fact the principle on which the formation of the 
reserve was first sanctioned, vis., “ That the reservists 
should belong to the battalions from which they came, 
or to the linked battalions, and that they should be used 
to replenish their ranks in the field ” (Extract from 
note by the Adjutant-General in India, in M. D. Pros., 
November 1899, No. 2150.) 

We shall recur to the question of the reserve later, 
for the present we shall dismiss it as a source from which 
to fill the ranks on mobilization. 


Minimum 
establishment 
required to 
provide war 
establisb merit 
on mobilization 


373. We have carefully considered the strength of 
the minimum peace establishment, from which a batta- 
lion could mobilize at war establishment in an efficient 
condition for the field. When a regiment mobilizes it has 
to leave behind it, (a) a dep6t staff to receive and train 
recruits and reservists, to prepare drafts for the regiment 
at the front, to form a home for the sick and wounded 
until they are again fit for service, to manage the 
regimental business, and so on : (6) recruits not suffici- 
ently trained to be fit to take their places in the ranks : 
(c) men in hospital or not; fit for active service. The 
minimum establishment capable of carrying on the 
business of the dep&t of a battalion on field service is 
54 of all Indian ranks. The number of insufficiently 
trained recruits will vary slightly but will average about 
65. The number unfit for active service will vary from 
34 in a battalion of 752 establishment to 42 in one of 
912 establishment, hut of these an average of 9 may 
he taken as fit for service at the depdt though not in 
the field, and may therefore be included in the depdt. 
strength. 
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All owing for these, tlie total mimber of men which 
a battalion will necessarily leave "behind on taking the 
field varies from 134* to 142. To find a wax' establishment 
of 752 Indian ranks, this means that a regiment on 
mobilization must have a strength of 752 -J- 14*2 or S94 j 
I ndian ranks, and some allowance must he made for its 
actual strength being below its establishment. This 
naturally varies slightly but we may safely say that 
an establishment of about 900 will he requked. 

Establishment necessakt for training-. 

374s. Turning next to the question of training, it is 
evident that, the peace establishment of a battalion 
should he such, as to enable it to he efficiently trained 
for the duties it will he called upon to perform in war'. 
W or king ont the numbers required, upon the principles 
laid down in “ Infantry Training 1912/’ that good 

section, half company and company training is the 
essence of efficient training generally, we need for a 
battalion a strength of rather over 600 men, actually 
present on parade, exclusive of Indian officers. 

375. 33 ut in any discussion on the peace establish- 
ments of military units, it must be borne in mind that 
the peace establishment is far from representing the 
actual number of men whom the Commanding Officer 
can ordinarily expect to find available, at any one time, 
for military training- Guards, garrison duties, sickness, 
specialist classes (such as machine gun, signalling, tele- 
phone, etc.), untrained recruits and their instructors, 
and short leave are the main causes which reduce the 
number of men on an infantry battalion parade ; but 
-the proper administration of a unit also necessitates the 
detailing of clerks, police, school-masters, armourers, etc., 
etc., who likewise go to swell the number of men away 
from parade. It is estimated that, of a battalion of 912 
Indian ranks, 24.0 men may, even during the non- 
furlough season, legitimately be absent from parades 
owing to the above causes, while incidental demands on 
the regiment tend to swell the numbers. To this 240 
non-commissioned officers and men, must he added at 
least 2 Indian officers, giving a total of 24-2. Adding 
this number to the 600 mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, we get a minimum establishment to permit of 
effective peace training of 842 plzis 14 Indian officers or 
856 Indian ranks. 

376. ' W e also see that 670 Indian ranks (912 242) 

represent the theoretical maximum number of men 
present on parade with a battalion of 912 Indian ranks, 
turning out for a single day's training at its own station. 
IF or any work, snob as regular battalion training or 
manoeuvres, which involves some days absence from 
cantonments, the numbers will fall considerably lower, 
because, although guards and other duties in the station 
are reduced to a minimum, it then becomes necessary to 
leave behind men enough, not only to find the guards 
and. unavoidable duties, but to provide reliefs for them, 
so as to allow of men having at least two ** nights in 
bed ” to one « on guard.” 

It ' is not generally realised how much, these 
•demands reduce the strength of battalions attending 
manoeuvres, but It is no exaggeration to say that Indian 
battalions 'with an establishment of 912 all ranks can 
seldom leave much less than 300 men behind/ "when 



going into camp for 1 "brigade oar divisional training. 
IDuring the inter-divisional manoeuvres near Delhi in 
1912, the average strength of Indian battalions was 
under 550, tliough battalions bad been directed to turn 
out as strong as possible. 

SIT. The fact that, as seen above, even witb the 
highest establishment of 912, commanding officers do 
not get much more than the minimum number of men 
required for efficient battalion training, is probably one 
of tbe causes for tbe backwardness of the Indian army 
section commander, as compared witb bis confrere in tbe 
dBritisb service. In tbe latter, when men are once fully 
trained, section training can sometimes be lightly passed 
over. But the British non-commissioned officer can 
always read, is fairly well educated and possesses some 
imagination, whereas tbe Indian section commander can 
seldom read without difficulty, has but an elementary 
education, and lacks imagination, whilst bis ideas of field 
service, in tbe majority of oases, are of tbe vagnest. 

It follows that we cannot trnsi much to bis imagi- 
nation or powers of inference, and when we attempt to 
teach tbe Indian non-commissioned officer, we must 
give him an adequate and actual command to handle 
at training, whose numbers he can see and appreciate ; 
while on tbe other band tbe men of the same section 
cannot be used over arid over again for the training of a 
succession of leaders. If this is done too much, the men 
get bored and tired, and the work does not advance. 
The establishment ought therefore to provide sufficient 
sections and squads to enable their leaders to he trained 
properly. And it is qnite as necessary for a section 
leader in tbe field to know his men well, as it is for an 
officer. Efficient section training is all the more desir- 
able, in that so large a proportion of onr probable area 
of operations consists of mountainous country, where 
commands are rapidly split up and officers find it very 
difficult to exercise control, and where, in consequence, 
a great deal depends on the efficiency of the leaders of 
small bodies. 

37S. The statements laid before us by the various 
commanding officers, whom we have examined, show 
how largely the numbers of men available for duty, or 
present on parade, fell short of the establishments of the 

various units on the dates named see pages 865, 867, 

339, 913, 946-7, 978-9, 1007 "Volume III. 

In view of this, it was suggested in Committee 
that as, in consequence of furlough and leave' rules, units 
in any case go down to ~ a relatively low strength for 
several months of the year, it would not matter if they 
were at a low strength for the training season also, which 
only lasts for a few months. The answer to this argu- 
ment is, that it is just those few months of full 
strength which enable training as a battalion to be 
practised and save tbe situation. During tbe rest of tbe 
year training which does not require the presence of full 
numbers is carried on. 

It has also been suggested that reservists should, 
where possible. Join their own regiments for training*, 

‘ which regiments would then have a largely increased 
strength. This is a proposal witb which, so far as it is. 

•feasible and there are some serious difficulties in the 

way we are quite in accord, but this would not meet the 

difficulty of low numbers because, . in any event, 
reservists would not be able to fire their course o£ 
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musketry, and pick up tbeir ^ individual training 
sufficiently for them to take their places in the ranks, 
in less than five to six weeks, so that at most three 
weeks would be all the time available^ for battalion 
training, and this would be quite insufficient. 

379. Even in England, where the reserve system is in 
full operation, the establishment of an infantry battalion 
is 802 of all ranks, and it has in addition a “ Reserve 
battalion,” the regular establishment of which is 98, 
to train its recruits for it ; and these also are under 
training for a much shorter period than Indian recruits. 
Not only is the British soldier far more intelligent 
and better educated than the Indian one, not only is he 
being instructed in his own language by his own coun- 
trymen, but in addition training practically all the year 
round which can he, and is, carried on in England, is 
forbidden by the climate in India. Lastly, even at Home 
the weakness of units for company and section training 
is a source of constant complaint. 

380. The following evidence given by various officers 
bears on this subject. All were asked whether a smaller 
peace establishment could be made to work. 

The battalion (of 712 all ranks) could only parade 
with 400 to 450 men and the training would not be very 
efficient. 

800 the minimum peace establishment for a batta- 
lion having regard to its training in peace. 

Reduction of peace establishments is a mistake, for 
you do not then get proper war training. 

I would reduce no battalion below what it could 
train with for war. 

Training would lose half its value if the strength 
were seriously reduced. Present peace establishment is 
sound. You cannot train sections with a weak estab- 
lishment. 

Any reduction of the present strength would have 
a most prejudicial effect on the winter training. 

The reduction of the Carnatic regiments to 600 has 
made it practically impossible to train and prepare them 
for field service as they should be. Strength should be 
increased to 850. 

Eor training, 550 men on parade is the minimum 
for efficiency. This is all that a battalion of 912 can 
produce. 

Present strength is correct and it would not be pos- 
sible to carry on with fewer men than we have at pre- 
sent. 

The minimum peace establishment having regard 
to training is 828. 

Establishment should he raised to 896. It would 
not he in the interests of efficiency to reduce the peace 
establishment. 

381. Lastly, in considering this question it must be 
borne in mind that the training of the Indian army is 
already carried out under difficulties unknown at home — 
or probably in any other regular army. The liberal leave 
rules (which are a necessity), and the climate, combine 
to prevent a progressive course of training throughout 
the year— limiting the time available to little more 
than the five months of the cold season. The nature 
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of tlie Indian is suclx that he quickly forgets the know- 
ledge he has acquired, necessitating a ** refresher coarse *’ 
on return, even from ordinary leave, before he is fit to 
take his place in his section. His instruction is given 
to him in a tongue which is foreign to his officers and. 
often also to himself, and the commands he receives are 
in a language of which he is ignorant. In our opinion 
any measure which militates against the thorough 
training, on proper lines, of the Indian soldier is fraught 
with danger — nor can we regard it as "being economical, 
as it must result in the men failing us when put to the 
test of wax*. 

382. The considerations set forth in the foregoing 
paragraphs lead us to the conclusion that for efficient 
training purposes the establishment of an infantry 
battalion should he between 850 and 860 (6Q0-+-242-f- 
14) Indian ranks. We did not take any specific evidence 
upon the point whether an establishment of this size 
would provide satisfactorily both for the proper perform- 
ance of peace duties, and for giving the sepoy the amount 
of furlough and leave to which he is accustomed, but the 
general trend of the opinions expressed would seem to 
show that it would be so. 


'Tiio -most 
suitable 
establishment 
for- an Indian 
battalion. 


Peace Establishment ebcommendbd. 

383. W"e are now in a position to arrive at a conclu- 
sion as to what the most suitable peace establishment 
for a battalion should be. "We have said that we attach, 
the highest importance to the maintenance of battalions 
at a fixed establishment, for we regard a steady and 
constant flow of recruits into the ranks as almost vital 
to the well being of our recruiting system, and this can 
only be obtained by adherence to the same establishment 
through a number of years. We also attach an almost 
equally high importance to a regiment being able to 
mobilize at war establishment, without having to call 
upon the reserve, or to draw upon its linked battalion 
to an extent likely to cripple the latter. 

384. As we have shown in paragraph 373, the lowest 
peace establishment which would enable a battalion to 
mobilize at the present war establishment of 752 Indian 
ranks is one of about 900. Did we feel that we had a 
free hand in this matter, we should recommend that all 
Indian infantry battations should have a uniform peace 
establishment of not less than 900. The existing 
highest peace establishment of 912, which allows a 
small margin for contingencies, appears to be a very 
suitable one. 

At tbe same time we are impressed by the difficulties 
under which the existing lower establishment regiments 
labour, and believe that many advantages would follow 
from raising these battalions to an equality with the rest. 

At , present there are thirty one battalions at 832 each, 
three at 816, three at 712, and eight at 600 Indian ranks. 
It is clear from what has been already said, that the 
fourteen last-named battalions not only cannot mobilize 
without heavy demands on other battalions, or on the 
reserve (which some do not possess), but are severely 
handicapped in the attempt to train up to a satisfactory 
state of efficiency. 

385. W e therefore strongly advocate that the peace 
establishments of all battalions, (including the Oareatics) 
other than. Gurkhas, and the Hazara Pioneers to, whom. 
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1309-23. 

4337-44. 

140-6 written evidence. 


3584-93. 


Yol. II, Annexure, p. 267. 


we shall refer again presently, should be fixed at a 
uniform figure throughout. 

Excluding Gurkhas, and the 106th Hazara Pioneers, 
we find that the total existing establishment of the 
remaining 117 regiments is 100,920, which w orks out 
to an average of 861 of all Indian ranks per unit, with 
183 over, which is more than sufficient to raise the 
single Gurkha battalion now at 832 to 912 all ranks. 
Had we. as we have already remarked, a free hand, we 
should have preferred to raise all these regiments 
to a uniform establishment of 904 Indian ranks. But 
this would mean an increase to the present total estab- 
lishment of some 5,000 m^n, and in view of the many 
demands for money for other requirements of the army, 
we are not prepared to press for this. We therefore 
recommend that a uniform establishment should be 
adopted for all regiments of Indian infantry, and he 
fixed at 861 Indian ranks. 

From the evidence given before ns, especially in 
the case of the regiments recruiting in Madras, we do 
not anticipate any difficulty in filling up the ranks 
of the lower establishment regiments to the extent 
required 

386. This establishment will enable all these regi* 
ments to train at a suitable strength, and thus be made 
thoroughly efficient for field service. Further, though 
it will not permit them to mobilize at war establishment 
without assistance, yet they will not require more than 
from 30 to 40 additional men each, according to whether 
the peace establishment is at the time complete or not. 
This number can be drawn from the linked battalion 
allotted to internal security purposes without crippling it. 

Eor a regiment with an establishment of 861 
Indian ranks, a reserve of 350 men will suffice to replace 
wastage (at the rate mentioned in paragraph 362) during 
a year of war, and we propose that the reserve should be 
placed at that figure. 

387. We have referred to the Gurkhas and the 
106th Hazara Pioneers as requiring special treatment. 
Taking the Gurkha battalions first, these, with one 
exception, have at present a peace strength of 912, 
but the sanctioned reserve is, as a rule, only 100 per 
Unit, and the actual strength at present averages 
about 78. We have been informed that the Nepal 
Government have hitherto objected to allowing a 
larger reserve strength than 100, and that it would be 
inexpedient to raise the question again at preseut. We 
propose therefore that the Gurkha battalions should 
remain ou the 91 2 peace establishment, the unit which at 
present has 832 being raised to the same figure, with a 
reserve of 100 men each. 

The same considerations will apply to the Hazara 
Pioneer battalion which is recruited from Afghanistan, 
and in the case of which also a sufficient reserve can not 
de relied on. 

We may mention here that, in a case which was 
referred to us recently (see Annexure B, item 18, Volume 
I) the Adjutant-General proposed to strengthen the 
Gurkha reserves, by seeking permission to enrol as 
reservists Gurkhas serving in the Burma military police. 
The Committee were unable to support the proposal in 
its original from, but we do not think that the question. 

bi providing an adequate reserve should be dismissed as 

, , 
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insoluble, and we recommend that it receive further 
investigation.. 

Some discussion took place in Committee on the 
question of whether G-urkha battalions, with tbeir small 
reserves, could be satisfactorily maintained in the field, 
and it was suggested that it might be well to allot only- 
half of the Gurkha battalions to the Field Army. It 
is true that the Gurkha reserve is but 100 men per 
battalion, but a Gurkha battalion can mobilize im- 
mediately from its peace establishment and take the 
field in a highly efficient condition, while its resources 
are sufficient to maintain it in the field for at least six 
months. In addition to this, we have the power, 
exercisable in time of war, of transferring men within 
each group of linked Gurkha regiments, which, should 
sufficiently obviate any serious difficulty in keeping the 
ranks of battalions on service properly filled. Moreover 
Gurkha regiments are just those for whom it is permis- 
sible to rely upon plenty of recruits coming forward in 
time of war. 

Establishment with periodical vabiation, pro- 
posed iisr Committee. 

388. This discussion of the question of peace estab- 
lishments would not be complete, did we not refer to a 
proposal which was accepted by onr colleagues in Com- 
mittee, and which contemplated a large reduction in the 
peace establishments of Indian, infantry, accompanied 

a considerable increase in the Heserve. 

389. The general system proposed was, that all 
infantry battalions, excluding Gurkhas and the Hazara 
Pioneers, whose conditions were peculiar to themselves, 
should have a uniform peace establishment of 752 
Indian ranks. It being evident, however, that so low 
an establishment as this would not provide for the ordi- 
nary requirements of duties on the North-West frontier, 
where regiments detailed for movable columns, etc., 
have to be prepared at all times to move at a sufficient 
strength at short notice, units serving in the North- 
West Frontier Province, or at Fort Sandeman, or Poralai 
were to have a peace establishment of 912 all ranks. 

390. The same establishment was also to be adhered 
to for the five battalions which are employed under the 
War Office on colonial service. The effect of this arrange- 
ment was that, excluding these five battalions, there 
would be one regiment, the Guides (which is localised in 
the North-West Frontier Province) with a permanent 
establishment of 912, and 22 other infantry battalions 
with a temporary establishment of that number. It 
may be noted however that, in addition to the foregoing, 
it would be necessary for the two Indian battalions for 
Aden, and one for the Persian Gulf, also to be on the 
higher establishment, while the two Garhwal battalions, 
being localised outside the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, would be permanently on the lower establishment. 

Heliefs were to be arranged so as to give each, regi- 
ment to be moved .to or from the frontier, a year’s notice. 
A regiment notified for frontier service was at once to 
commence extra recruiting towards the 912 establish- 
ment, and transfers to the reserve were to be suspended ; 
similarly a regiment notified for relief from .the frontier 
would at once stop recruiting, till it had got down to the 
752 establishment, and, when relieved, was to encourage 
znen to go to the reserve. 
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391. This proposal was attractive on the score of 
economy, which was considerable in spite of the large 
reserve which it entailed. But, after full consideration 
we are of opinion that it would be unwise to adopt it, la 
view (a) of the impracticability of giving an efficient 
training for war to regiments on the lower establishment 
proposed, ( b ) of the impossibility of mobilizing such, 
regiments without calling upon the reserve, and (<?) of 
the serious danger to our recruiting system which would 
be involved by the changes of establishment from low to 
high and vice versa, which were involved. 

392. We have already shown in paragraph 382 that, 
in order to give efficient training, a minimum establish- 
ment of about 850 or 860 all ranks is necessary ; and we 
have in paragraphs 367-71 pointed out the drawbacks 
involved by a regiment being unable to mobilize without 
calling up reservists. Allowing for a depdt, and for men 
left behind as unfit from sickness or as not being fully 
trained, a regiment on the establishment of 752 would, 
assuming, say, 10 per cent, of reservists to be unfit on 
rejoining, have to call up some 150 reservists in order 
to mobilize. It is true that a linked battalion is liable 
to be called upon, but it could not supply such a lai’ge 
number of men as this, without rendering itself inefficient 
for service. 


393. As regards the recruiting question, we find that, 
with 24 battalions (20 Gurkhas, i Hazaras, 1 Guides, 2 
Garhwalis) not liable to change of establishment, and 
with 30 battalions* on the higher establishment, the 
change from lower to higher would come round about 
every fourth relief or oftener. We have carefully 
worked out its effect on recruiting and we find it would 
be, generally, as follows : — 

There would be, from the time the battalion is 
warned for higher establishment service — 
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after which the cycle would begin again — indeed sooner 
if the regiment had bo go to the frontier, or other higher 
establishment station, oftener than every fourth relief. 

It is clear that such a system, would be dangerous to 
the recruiting of the army. Battalions would risk their 
recruiting connection, for some men finding they could 
not go to the battalion of their choice would not join the 
army at all. The one year of heavy recruiting would cer- 
tainly result in an inferior class of man having to be 
taken. Good recruiting is, as is well known, a most deli- 
cate process ; we have already pointed out, in paragraph 
862, the principles on which i.t is based and the danger 
of departing from them, and past experience in England 
of the enormous difficulties entailed by sudden variations 
in the rates of recruiting serves as a warning to India to 
avoid similar troubles. 

394. Erom the Reserve point of view also, the 
results would he bad, for we find that., in a twelve year 
cycle, the strength of the reserve would for one half the 
time vary from 36 to 180 below its establishment, while 
passage to the reserve would be wholly stopped for four 
years. • • • * 
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395. The result of these irregularities, as affecting 
recruiting and reserve service, would be to endanger to 8462. 
a'serious extent the popularity of the army. Recruit- 
ing could hardly fail to be prejudicially affected. !For 

we are dealing with men and not automata, and it is 
the great elasticity in existing conditions which renders 
military service now so popular as it is. No one, who 
has had experience of the difficulties of the recruiting 
problem and the danger of interfering with its even 
progress, could regard a system which involves raising 
and lowering establishments periodically, otherwise than 
with disfavour. We therefore are of opinion, that it- 
would be impossible to adopt- such a system, even if it 
did not involve some serious administrative difficulties, 
such, as, an average permanent excess of about 1,000 
men above establishments, which would result from 
recruiting additional men as soon as the 10 regiments for 
annual relief were warned for higher establishment, and 
from the presence of surplus men in the ranlc9 of the 10 
regiments on being relieved from that establishment. 

J 

396. The number of men- in the reserve who should 
"be maintained for each battalion at the peace establish- 
ment which we recommend is 350. This should be 
q.uite sufficient to meet the net wastage already referred 
to in paragraph 362, and to leave a small margin for 
contingencies. The number of reservists proposed for 
the battalions at the 912 and 7 5-2 establishment referred 
to in paragraphs 389-90 was 460. We should doubt 
whether a reserve of this size would be found quite 
sufficient to meet the demands made on it by a lower 
establishment regiment. 

397. It seems desirable to refer here to the fact that 
authority is given in the Field Service Manual, “ Indian 
Infantry and Pioneers,” for the enlistment of an addi- 
tional number of recruits (256 for about two-thirds of the 
regiments and 12'8 for the remainder), on the outbreak - 
of war, by regiments ordered to mobilize; 

Sir Malcolm Grover and M ajor-General Aylmer 
have expressed doubts as to whether recruits would be 615-24. 
readily forthcoming in the event of War on a large scale 2808. 
in certain directions, especially in Afghanistan; while 6627. 

Sir James Willcocks and Colonel Hoghton held that we 5634-41. 

should get recruits without difficulty, unless and until 10860. 

We had sustained serious reverses. We are inclined to 

share the doubts of the two officers first named, for we 

do not see how, from an area"- which usually produces 

about? 100 recruits a year; two-and-a-half times that 

number-' is to be -obtained during war, without lowering 

the standard for recruits; Still, however this may be, 

recruiting should- at once he pressed and any success 

which might attend: such efforts would automatically - 

put us in a better position;. 

398. Turning* next to the cavalry. We are of opinion 
that the existing peace establishment of the silladar 
cavalry is sufficient -for their efficient training in peace. 

It also appears to he clear that a regiment can mobi - 
lize at war - establishment from its present numbers, 
and that a reserve of . 100 men per regiment should 
suffice to maintain it in the field during, a year of war. 

We' consider that certain definite advantages would 
follow, were the ; linking system which has 1 been applied 
to Indian infantry units also made applicable to Indian 
cavalry regiments* It would be necessary to take care 
that: regiments were of the same* class composition, and as 
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far as possible that ibe linking should be agreeable to the 
units concerned. Were this course adopted, there 
should be no difficulty in maintaining regiments in the 
field by transfers, should unexpected casualties cause 
the reserve to prove insufficient. 

We recommend that the same system and establish- 
ments should be applied to the three non-silladar cavalry 
regiments. 

399. For the Indian mountain batteries, we recom- 
mend adherence to the existing peace establishment, 
and consider that a reserve of 100 per battery •will be 
adequate. 

As regards native ranks of British artillery, we 
think it undesirable to make any reduction in their 
peace establishment, but are of opinion that a total of 
1,500 in the reserve will be sufficient. 

400. Touching the field companies of Sappers and 
Miners, we agree with Major-General Aylmer that the 
peace establishment may he reduced to some extent, pro- 
vided the reserve is proportionately increased. The 
present peace establishment is 172, as compared with a 
war establishment of 192. It would therefore in any 
ease be necessary, if a general mobilization were ordered, 
to complete companies from the reserve. We recommend 
a reduction of the peace establishment to 14S per com- 
pany concurrently with an increase to the reserve, which 
we would place at 95 per company. We propose that 
the reduction should be only tentatively adopted, at first, 
and carried out in proportion as the reserve is found to 
increase. 

401. Signal Companies are of such recent institution 
that it is not possible to express any decided opinion as to 
what their future peace establishment should be. It is 
probable that experience will show that some develop- 
ment of their present establishment is necessary, and wc 
have been informed that this question has already been 
submitted for consideration. These proposals will have 
to be decided on their merits, but it is clear that Signal 
Companies stand on a different footing to other units 
in regard to reserves, and that they should not rely upon 
filling up their ranks on mobilization from that source, 
unless in the few exceptional cases where a reservist 
might he pursuing an employment which kept up his 
technical knowledge. The efficiency for service of these 
companies depends so largely upon the men being kept 
in constant practice, that reservists in their ranks would 
do more harm than good.' We are of opinion that these 
units therefore must he capable of mobilizing from 
their peace establishments. We see no reason to alter 
the existing peace establishments of Railway companies; 
or the reserve arrangements in connection therewith. ' 

402. We consider that the present establishments 
of Indian officers and non-commissioned officers of the 
various arms should not be reduced. 

403. The following statement shews for the several 
arms ? — 

(a) The existing peace strength of units. 

(5) The existing reserve, and 

(<?) The position, as it would stand if the total 
of 50,000 men contemplated by Ford 
Kitchener for the reserve had , been 
- - reached. 

. la parallel columns we shew our proposed peace and 
reserve establishments, the net result of which, is that* 
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whereas the peace establishment is practically the same 
as at present, the reserve will be about 2,000 in excess 
of the 50,000 contemplated under the Kitchener 
scheme. 

We shall refer to the financial results involved in 
Section XLI of our Report. 

Comparative statement of the present and proposed establishments of Indian 

units and their reserves. 


Branch. 

Detail of units. 

Peesent, 

Proposed. 

Peace establish- 
ment. 

Reserve establish* 
ment. 

Intended reserve. 

Peace establish- 
ment. 

Reserve establish- 
ment. 

Cavalry 

35 Silladar regiments at 625 each 

• •• 

21,875 

2,140 

7,280 

21,875 

3,500 


3 Non-silladar „ „ 602 „ 

HI 

1,806 

87 

624 

1,875 

300 


1 regiment Guides cavalry at 469 

... 

469 

32 

208 

469 

75 

Artillery (exclud- 
ing Frontier 

12 mountain batteries at 323 each 

... 

3,876 

881 

948 

3,876 

1,200 

Garrison artil- 
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Indian ranks, with 

Batteries, ammunition columns, siege and 

6,122 

960 

1,652 

6,290 

1,500 

Royal artillery 

garrison companies. 
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Sappers and 

19 service companies at 172 each 


3,268 

769 

1,095 

2,812 

1,805 
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2 railway companies at 196 each 

lit 

392 

343 

4C0 

392 

400 


4 divisional signal companies at 88 each 

352 

<*• 


616* 

... 

Infantry ... 

19 Gnrkha battalions at 912 


17,328 

1,529 

1,900') 
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18,240 
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1 Gurkha „ „ 832 

• •• 

832 

32 
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1 Hazara pioneer battalion at 912 

III 

« •• 


... 

912 

100 


117 battalions at 861 each ... 

... 

• •4 

... 


100,737 

40,950 


74 battalions at 912 each ... 

• •• 

67,488 

20,878 

24,150 

• M 



30 battalions at 832 each ... 

• •• 

24,960 

6,457 

8,200 

... 

... 


3 battalions at 816 each ... 

• •• 

2,448 

670 

950 

>«• 

••• 


3 battalions at 712 each ... 

... 

2,136 



Me 

... 


8 battalions (Carnatic) at 600 eaeh 

• •a 

4,800 

| 455 

584 



Unallotted reserve 

Taken as infantry 

•V 

... 

... 

1,909 

••• 

... 
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... 

158,152 

84,233 

60,000 

158,094 

51,830 
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Terms' of Service in the Indian Army Reserve. 

404: The evidence we have received tends to shew 
that there is cause for doubt whether the terms 
of service in the reserve are sufficiently attractive to 
ensure the passage into it of the number of men required*, 
and we therefore believe it may be necessary to increase 
the’ pay of reservists- from Rs. 2 to Its-. 3 a month, the 
rate at which it Stood prior to 1903. 

A proposal, initiated by the Adjutant- General, 
hais been laid before the Committee, which advocates 
the reduction of the qualifying service for reserve pen- 
sion to a total of 21 years colour and reserve service, in 
place of 25 as at present. TV bile we do not regard this 
reduction as a matter of immediate necessity, we agree 
in its eventual desirability. The older men, though not 
effective for field service, would still be useful for 
garrison duty, and it is better to have men of this class 
than none, until we are iu a position to replace them by 
younger men. ~SV e therefore recommend that the 
existing conditions in regard to service for pension should 
Be adhered to for the - present, but that in the case of 
units where the full reserve strength which we have 
proposed has been reached, and where there are other 
applicants for the reserve, the oldest reservists with over 
21 years’ and under 25 years’ service* should be per- 
mitted to take their full pension. Eventually, when 
the reserve is filled, we consider the limit of 21 years’ 
colour and reserve service should be introduced. 

405. We further recommend that in view of the 
necessity for the reservist being as fully trained and 
as efficient as possible before he leaves the ranks, no 
man- should hereafter be entitled to transfer to the 
reserve until he has put in at least five years service 
with the colours. Eurther, in order to avoid injury to 
the reserve and diminish the loss caused to the State 
by men leaving the ranks at an early period of their 
service, we think that no man should be allowed to 
take his discharge until after five years service. On 
the* other hand we would allow men to pass into the 
reserve up to 15 years service with the colours, and 
would substitute this limitation for the present 32 years 

. of age limit. 

Training of Reservists and Mobidization 

ARRANGEMENTS. 

406. The existing system for the training of reser- 
vists is as follows : — 

(i) Cavalry reservists are trained with their own 

regiments'. 

(ii) Indian mountain artillery reservists are 

trained with their own . batteries except, those 
of batteries quartered in Burma, who train 
at Abbottabad. 

(Hi) The Indian reservists of British artillery units 
are trained under special arrangements. 

(iv) The reservists of Sappers and Miners are 
trained' at' Corps headquarters. 

Reservists? of ; the 20 Gurkha battalions are all 
trained at Gorakhpur. 

The reservist^ with the remaining infantry 
, battalions ate trained under arrangements 
yrhich require conaderation in- detail. , 
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Except for this («?*), the arrangements mentioned, 
above appear to be, on the whole, satisfactory. It would be 
preferable that Gurkha reservists should train with their 
battalions, but in. view of the extra expense involved and 
the fact that they are trained by officers and non-com- 
missioned officers detailed for the purpose from their own 
battalions, we consider that the system, in their case in ay 
remain as at present. 

407- for the other infantry corps the basis of reserve 
training is, generally speaking, the linked regiment sys- 
tem, under which each group of linked units has its regi- 
mental centre where the reservists are trained. These 
regimental centres were originally fixed with reference 
to the recruiting areas of the regiments forming the 
link, the general rule being laid down that one of the 
linked nnits should be stationed at the regimental 
centre. The principle underlying this system was that 
the reservists should be trained not far from their homes 14*241. 
and with a battalion to which, if they did not originally 14523. 
belong to it, they were liable to be sent should it go on 
field service, under the rule that one linked unit should 
draw from another for field service purposes. While 
this system remains unchanged for tbe majority of 
infantry units, some complication has been caused by the 
recent reconstitntion of Madras and Burma regiments 
into nnits recruited mainly from ISTorthern India ; a 
change which was not accompanied by a correspond- 
ing change in the locality of the regimental centres. 

The case of the 62nd, 66th and 84th 1* unjab is may he 14527- 
quoted as an example. These were originally Madras 
battalions, whose regimental centre was at Secunder- 
abad ; they 'now consist of Tunjabi Musalmans, Sikhs 
and northern Bajputs, but their regimental centre 
has not yet moved to a station near the new recruiting 
areas. 


Changes in distribution have also, in some cases, 
made it impossible to place one of the linked battalions 
at its regimental centre, as, for instance, at Trichinopoly 
which, though it still remains normally the centre for 
two gronps, is a single battalion station. 

408. Einancial considerations have been mainly 
the canse of the delay in rearranging regimental centres 
in aecord with the new conditions, but tbe result has 
been that the arrangements for training the reservists 
of a considerable number of regiments are not at present 
satisfactory. This was brought out in the evidence of 
commanding officers and of Brigadier- General Hamilton. 
The awkwardness of existing arrangements is especially 
exemplified in the case of reconstituted 'Madras regi- 
ments, where the old regimental centre is obviously 
useless for training purposes, in view of the expense 
which would be incurred if the men were brought there 
from their homes in the ISTortb. lor economical reasons, 
in these cases, the reservists are trained at those regi- 
mental centres which are most conveniently situated 
to their homes ; the result of which is that, while a 
regiment may be training the reservists of another regi- 
ment not belonging to its own link, its own reservists 
are being trained by other than its linked units. "We 
recommend that this system should be altered, with 
a view to ensure that, wherever possible, reservists 
should he trained by one of the regiments of the link 
to which, their own regiment belongs. 
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409. Proposals for a new system which, are embodied 
in Army Department letter No. 9954-1- A.. Gr. oE 25th 
July last, baye been laid before us. In this system it is 
proposed to revise the regimental centres, which are 
now to be called reserve centres, so as to bring them 
into harmony with existing conditions. If these pro- 
posals be approved, the result will be that with some few 
exceptions, reservists of each group of linked battalions 
will be trained at one place, as conveniently situated as 
possible to the recruiting areas. It is impossible to 
avoid the drawback that in cert ain instances the men 
will have some distance to travel, but we have no doubt 
that, on the whole, the new system, will be a material 
advance on the old. 

410. We make in this connection the following 
recommendations : — 

(i) That the linked battalion system sbonld be 

adhered to in future, and that the allotment 
of battalions to the field army should, as far 
as possible, be arranged so as to avoid detail- 
ing all tbe units of a group for field service. 
It may not be possible to avoid this entirely, 
but where it can be arranged, this should be 
done. 

(ii) We recommend the adoption of the reserve 

centres mentioned in tbe Army Department 
letter of tbe 25th July 1912, already referred 
to, which appear to us to he generally 
suitable for the purpose, except that Banga- 
lore seems preferable to Triebinopoly for the 
reserve centre of the 01st, 64th and 81st 
Pioneers. 

(Hi) In order' that, as far as possible, infantry 
reservists should train with their own units 
or with a linked unit, endeavours should be 
made to station one battalion of each linked 
group at the regimental, otherwise the 
reserve, centre, or within its recruiting area.- 

(*©) Where regiments can he stationed at their own 
regimental centre, or within 500 miles of it, 
their reservists should go to their own unit 
to be trained ; but where the unit is more 
than that distance from the reserve centre, 
its reservists should train with one of its 
linked battalions. 

(«?) The present arrangement that reservists should 
be called up for two months’ training bien- 
nially should be adhered to, half the quota 
of each unit being called up annually. 

(vi) So far as is possible, the periods of regimental 
training for reservists should be so arranged 
as not only to fit in with the time of year at 
which, they can best get away from their 
ordinary avocations, but also with the 
training period of a unit which best admits 
of the reservists being exercised with it. 

411. We are generally iu favour of carrying out the 
arrangements proposed in the letter of 25th July 1912, 
referred to in paragraph 409, with the exception that the 
possibility of its being found desirable to move the depot 
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from the station where it was first formed should be 
recognised. 

As regards Gurlcha battalions, and the other units, 
excepting cavalry, referred to in paragraph 406, we con- 
sider that the existing arrangements for the training of 
reservists should continue, and, consequently, they 
should join on mobilization at the centres where they 
have been trained. "Where these coincide with the 
peace location of their units no further move would be 
required. Where the unit was elsewhere they would 
proceed to join its dep6t. 

412. We have in a previous paragraph proposed the 
linking of cavalry units. If this be approved, it will be 
necessary to fix reserve and regimental centres for these 
also. 


Section XVII- — Artillery Organization- 

418. In considering the artillery requirements of the 
Army for war, it appears to us that, owing to the nature ' 
of the country and the use for which the guns are 
likely to be required, should the Field Army be mobi- 
lized for service beyond the North-West frontier, 
mountain, rather than heavy artillery is needed. We 
believe too, that should a call be made for mobile 
artillery for expeditions out of India, the probable 
demand will be rather for pack than for wheeled 
artillery, should the scene of operations be China, 
Persia, Asia Minor, or Egypt. W e therefore recommend 
that two (bullock) of the six existing heavy batteries be 
reduced, and that two British mountain batteries be 
raised in their place to complete the mobile artillery of 
the 6th ("Poona) Division. Should our proposals, made in 
paragraph 415 below, to reduce three Horse Artil- 
lery ammunition columns be accepted, there will he 
available at Ahmednagar barracks, followers* lines, 
stables, gunsheds and workshops, etc., for these two new 
batteries. 

414. As we can see no useful purpose that is likely 
to be served by the retention of the two companies of 
Garrison Artillery now stationed at Port Attock, 
or of the second company of Garrison Artillery at 
Quetta, and on the assumption that no addition to the 
permanent fortifications of India is contemplated for 
the present, we recommend that, these three companies 

.be reduced. 

415. If the number of cavalry brigades for the Field 
Army is reduced from eight to five, there will be three 
Horse Artillery ammunition eolumns in excess of 
requirements, and we recommend that these be abol- 
ished. 

416. We however realise that it is highly undesirable 
to reduce the British personnel now serving in India 
and we therefore recommend that the cost of the per- 
sonnel, vehicles and horses set free by the reduction of 
the Garrison Artillery and ammunition eolumns 
be utilized to raise all Horse and Field Artillery bat- 
teries, respectively, to uniform establishments of men, 
horses and vehicles, sufficient to enable Field Army 
batteries to be mobilized without having to draw unduly 
upon the batteries allotted to internal security duties* 
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417. The British establishments we accordingly 
propose for Horse, Howitzer, and Field Artillery bat- 
teries, respectively, are 

Horse Artillery and Howitzer batteries ... 180 

Field Artillery batteries ... ... 179 

418. As regards Indian personnel, we propose that 
all the batteries and ammunition columns be brought up 
to the standard establishment for each class of unit. 
Allowing for the reduction of three ammunition columns 
and of two heavy batteries, as well as for the require- 
ments of the two new batteries of British mountain 
artillery, there will be a total increase of 13 to the Indian 
establishments of the artillery as is shown below. 

(a) Additions. 

2 horse artillery batteries, (augmented) at 7 drivers 14 

6 howitzer batteries, (converted) at 20 drivers ... 120 

3 field artillery batteries, (augmented) at 12 

drivers ... ... ... ... 36 

2 British mountain batteries, (raised) at 195 drivers 390 

2 howitzer ammunition columns, (converted) at 142 

drivers ... ... ... ... 284 

Total increase ... 844 


( i ) Reductions. 

9 field artillery batteries, (converted) at 7 

drivers ... ... ... ... 63 

2 heavy batteries, (reduced) at 110 drivers ... 220 

8 horse artillery ammunition columns, (reduced) 

at 56 drivers ... ... ... 168 

2 field artillery ammunition columns (converted) 

to howitzer^ammunition columns at 190 ... 380 

Total decrease ... 831 


Net increase = 844-— 831 = 13 drivers. 

419. The additional wagons required, three each for 
the lower establishment batteries, allowing for the three 
per battery in arsenal charge, can he found from those 
in the ammunition columns which will be superfluous 
under the new organization. 

420. The net result of abolishing the three garrison 
companies and three ammunition columns will be 
that the British establishments of all horse and field 
batteries can be brought up to strengths which will very 
nearly enable them to take the field unaided, and that 
the internal defence batteries will be in a position to 
meet the calls which will be made on them on mobiliza- 
tion to complete the field army batteries, without being 
rendered inefficient. This will be seen from the following 
table, wfiich also includes the six Royal Field Artillery 
"batteries end their ammunition columns which, with 
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the sanction of the Secretary of State, are about to be 
reorganized as Howitzer batteries and columns. 


Present. 

Proposed. 


Detail of units. 

British non-com- 
missioned officers 
and men.* 

Indian ranks.* 

Detail of units. 

British non-com- 
missioned officers 
and men. * 

GO 

§ 

a 
*— < 

Bemarks. 

9 Horae Artillery batteries 

1,575 

135 

11 Horse Artillery batte- 

1,980 

165 


at 175 British ranks and 



ries at 180 British ranks 




15 Indian ranks each. 



and 15 Indian ranks 







each. 




2 Horse Artillery batteries 

304 

16 





at 152 British ranks and 







8 Indian ranks each. 







3 Field Artillery (howitzer) 

540 

60 

+9 Field Artillery (ho wit- 

1,620 

180 

t This takes into 

batteries at 180 British 



zer) batteries at 180 



account the rearma- 

ranks and 20 Indian ranks 



British ranks and 20 



ment of 6 batteries 

each. 



Indian ranks each. 



with howitzers. 




* 



which has been 

33 Field Artillery batteries 

5,742 

396 

36 Field Artillery batter- 

6,444 

432 

accepted by the 

at 174 British ranks and 



ies at 179 British ranks 



Secretary of State. 

12 Indian ranks each. 



and 12 Indian ranks 







each. 




9 Field Artillery batteries 

1,332 

63 





at 148 British ranks and 







7 Indian ranks each. 







9 Horse Artillery ammuni- 

162 

504 

6 Horse Artillery arnmu- 

108 

336 


tion columns at 18 Bri- 



nit ion columns at 18 




tish ranks and 56 Indian 



British ranks and 56 




ranks each. 



Indian ranks each. 




11 Field Artillery ammu- 

704 

2,090 

9 Field Artillery ammu- 

576 

1,710 


tion columns at 64 Bri- 



nition columns at 64 




tish ranks and 190 Indian 



British ranks and 290 




ranks each. 



Indian ranks each. 




1 Field Artillery (howitzer) 

52 

142 

3 Field Artillery (howit- 

156 

426 


ammunition column at 



zer) ammunition columns 




62 British ranks and 



at 52 British ranks and 




142 Indian ranks. 



142 Indian ranks each. 




8 British Mountain bat- 

1,032 

1,560 

10 British Mountain bat- 

1,290 

1,950 


teries at 129 British 



teries at 129 British ranks 




ranks and 195 Indian 


i 

and 195 Indian ranks 




ranks each. 



each. 




4 Heavy batteries at 91 

364 

416 

4 Heavy batteries at 91 

364 

416 


British ranks and 104 



British ranks and 104 




Indian ranks each. 



Indian ranks each. 




2 Heavy batteries at 89 

178 

220 




(a) Includes the 

British ranks and 110 






268 men who have 

Indian ranks each. 






been reduced from 







the Indian est- 

21 companies of Boyal 

2,940 


18 companies of Boyal 

2,520 

••• 

ablishment in anti- 

Garrison Artillery at 140 

(«) 


- Garrison Artillery at 



cipation of the re- 

British ranks each. 



140 British ranks each. 

: 


organization of 
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Total ... 

14,925 

5,602 

Total ... 

■ 

5,615 



48 Excludes Artillery Brigade staffs. 
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421. As regards the reorganization of ammunition 
columns which we have already touched on. we discussed 
the scheme put forward by the Army Department in our 
minute dated the 17th January last (Annexure B, Item 
24). , Our maiu suggestions (paragraph 24 of the minute) 
were as follows : — 

(*) That the proposed increase of mountain gun 
ammunition to be carried in the field should he adopted. 

(&) That the proportion of horse and field artillery 
ammunition should not he increased as proposed, hut 
should be provided on. the existing scales. 
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Vol. Ill, Atmexure II, page 555, 
(which omits heavy batteries). 


(<?) That of the horses replaced in ammunition 
columns by mules, sufficient should be returned to the 
reserve of artillery horses from which they were with- 
drawn, to maintain the reserve at the strength of 1,200 
horses which we propose, the balance being utilized as 
far as possible to replace aged or unfit horses in the 
artillery or other branches. 

422. We may sum up the arrangements proposed 
in the foregoing paragraphs, as follows : — 

(а) the conversion of six existing field batteries into 
field howitzer batteries, already sanctioned ; 

(б) the raising of two horse and nine field bat- 
teries from the lower to the new higher establishment ; 

(c) the conversion of two field artillery ammunition 
columns to field howitzer columns ; 

(d) the abolition of three horse artillery ammuni- 
tion columns ; 

(e) the reorganization of all ammunition columns, 
involving a smaller establishment of horses : — 

428. As regards horses on the peace establishment, 
the total number required for existing horse, field, and 
heavy artillery batteries and ammunition columns, is as 
follows : — 


9 

batteries, horse artillery 

•• • 

@ 

220 

1,980 

2 


• • • 

@ 

164 

328 

3 

„ field howitzers 

••• 

@ 

167 

501 

S3 

„ field artillery 

••• 

@ 

168 

5,544 

9 

S3 » 

• • • 

@ 

115 

1,035 

9 

„ horse artillery 

ammunition columns 


@ 

101 

909 

11 

field artillery ammunition 
columns 

••• 

@ 

00 

CO 

3,828 

1 

howitzer ammunition column 


@ 

238 

238 

4 

heavy batteries 

■ • a 

@ 

112 

448 

2 

31 99 ••• 

• •a 

@ 

5 

10 

12 

field artillery brigade staffs 


@ 

£ 

24 


• 




14,845 


424. The following shows the establishment of 
horses which will be required if our proposals are sanc- 
tioned. 


11 batteries, horse artillery 
9 „ field howitzers ... 

36 „ field artillery 

6 horse artillery ammunition 
columns 

9 field artillery ammunition columns 
8 howitzer ammunition columns ... 
4 heavy batteries 

15 field artillery brigade staffs ... 


@ 220 

us 

2,420 

@ 167 


1,503 

@168 

Ml 

6,048 

@ 67 


402 

@162 

lit 

1,458 

@ 162 

a a a 

486 

@ 112 

* « a 

486 

@ 2 

• a a 

30 

12,795 


The total requirements of horses are thus 14,845— 
12,795=2,050 less than at present. 
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425. The distribution of the 12,795 horses between 
(a) the Field Army and (6) internal security troops will 
be as follows : — 


(a) 12 field artillery brigade staffs 

@ 

2 

... 2 4 

6 batteries, horse artillery 

@ 

220 

... 1,320 

9 ,, field howitzers 

@ 

167 

... 1,503 

27 „ field artillery 

@ 

168 

... 4,538 

6 horse artillery ammunition 




columns 

@ 

67 

402 

9 field artillery ammunition 




columns 

@ 

162 

... 1,458 

3 howitzer ammunition columns 

@ 

162 

486 

8 heavy batteries 

@ 

112 

336 




10,065 

(b) Internal security ... •< 

* « 


... 2,730 


Should the Horse Artillery ammunition column 
now located at Mhow be reduced, we recommend that 
the Field Artillery ammunition column, at present tem- 
porarily stationed at Deesa* be transferred to Mhow 
until the lines now being built for this column at 
Neemuch are ready for occupation. 

426. The existing establishment of mules and ponies 
of Mountain Artillery is as under : — 

Mules, 

For 8 British batteries @188 per battery 1,504 *) 

k760 

For 12 Indian „ ,, 188 2,256 J 

Ponies* 

For 8 British batteries @ 6 per battery 

For 12 Indian ,, ,, 6 „ 

The addition of two British batteries will necessitate 
the provision of 376 mules and 12 ponies, thus bringing 
the total establishments up to 4,136 mules and 132 
ponies. 

Section XVIII. — Supply, Clothing, Transport, 

Veterinary and Remounts. 

427. The Quartermaster-General is responsible for 
supplying the army with what it needs in the way of 
clothing, food, forage, remounts and transport. He 
deals with these services through a Director of Cloth- 
ing, a Director .of Supplies and Transport and a Director- 
General of Remounts. The second of these officers 
administers the Supply and Transport Corps. 

It is only since 1911, that the Director of Army 8729, 14947. 
Clothing and all matters pertaining to the dress of the 
army, formerly under the Adjutant-General,, have 
come within the Quartermaster- General’s Branch. 

423. The Quartermaster- General is responsible for the 7007. 
provision of all necessary reserves of “ clothing ” required 
tor active service, both, those to be issued on mobilization 
and for subsequent renewals. The extent to which 
existing stocks fall short of the requirements of a Pield 
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Array of nine divisions and eight cavalry brigades is 
shewn in Ann ex nr e III page 558, Volume III of the 
Committee’s Report. It will be observed that, with the 
exception of boots, all the articles specified are such as 
are readily procurable in India. Of boots, the supply 
for British troops will, however, suffice for six divisions 
and six cavalry brigades. In any case there will 
be ample time to arrange for the requirements of the 
rearward divisions and cavalry brigades since railway 
facilities do not admit of the whole army being placed 
on the frontier in less than four months. 

429. Under the existing system, while Indian units 
obtain their cloth or serge uniforms from the Clothing 
Department, the remaining articles of their outfit known 
as “ half -mount) ng ” or “necessaries” are purchased 
privately under regimental arrangements. This system 
has certain disadvantages which appear to us to outweigh 
the advantages claimed for it. It imposes upon a Com- 
manding Officer and Ms Quartermaster the responsibility 
of purchasing articles of good quality and moderate cost 
and of retailing them to their men. Many of the 
articles are necessarily of a description of which few 
British officers have any knowledge, either as to quality 
or price. The Quartermaster is usually a young officer 
who has had no experience in trade methods, in valuing 
stocks, or in keeping accounts. He is consequently 
very much at the mercy of his subordinate staff and 
of the various contractors with whom the regiment has 
dealings. Money to finance transactions being obtain- 
able only by recoveries made either from the men’s 
pay or from the special grants they receive to enable 
them to keep up their kits, it is impossible for units to 
keep on hand stocks sufficient to meet urgent demands 
on mobilization, even were it desirable to incur the risk 
of deterioration involved in doing so. When an Indian 
unit takes the field it is unable to continue to 
make private arrangements for its supplies, and it has 
then to depend o.u the Supply and Transport Corps. 

430. The present system is, therefore, unsound, in as 
much as it imposes duties and responsibilities on British 
officers for which they are not in all eases fitted, it occupies 
in office time which should be devoted to prepara- 
tion for war, and it affords no security that in the end 
the sepoy will benefit by obtaining good articles at a fair 
cost. It fails to provide a reserve for mobilization and 
at onee has to be abandoned when war breaks out. 

We therefore strongly recommend that steps 
be taken to introduce a system which will he equally 
workable in peace and war, and which will place the 
provision of these articles so far as is feasible, in the 
hands of departmental officers who have had the 
necessary experience and training to deal with them. 

431. Turning now to the question of food and 
forage, it appears to us from the evidence given to the 
Committee that the whole question of the mobilization 
reserve stocks of food supplies should be investigated with 
a view to obtaining some uniformity in the scales 
maintained of the various articles (which does not 
appear at present to be the case), and that precise 
information should be recorded as to where and at 
what rate it will be possible to obtain such articles 
as it, is i Undesirable to hold in reserve, owing either to 
their perishable nature, or to the want of an adequate 
turnover. - 
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Transport op the Army* 

432. The animal transport of the army consists of 
bullocks, camels and mules. 

433. A system of enumerating the bullocks, camels 
and mules available in case of war has been in operation 
over a great part of India for several years past, and a 
more elaborate system of registration in regard to mules 
and camels obtains in the Punjab and North-West Fron- 
tier Province. This latter system is now, however, to 
be replaced by one of simple enumeration. 

434. No special provision of transport appears 
necessary for internal security units, as they would find 
bullocks and other transport animals in the country, and 
arrangements for their supply are dealt with in local 
defence schemes. 

435. As regards bullocks, Major-General Birdwood 
informed the Committee that, for the existing 3?ield 
Army about 104,000 would be required, of which some 
4,000 are maintained in peace and 62,000 could he at 
once raised on mobilization, leaving a deficit of 38,000, 
which, however, he anticipated no difficulty in making 
good by purchase. Since practically all Indians, other 
than the higher and trading classes, are accustomed to the 
use of bullocks, we need anticipate no insuperable difficul- 
ties in obtaining drivers, provided that suitable rates 
of pay are offered. 

436. As regards camels, Major-General Birdwood 
has told us that the existing Field Army requires 28,710 
camels for regimental, and 11,650 for maintenance 
transport, or in all 40,380. 

Against this we have available on the peace estab- 
lishment : — 

(a) From 8 silladar camel corps ... ... 7,776 

(5) From 4 silladar corps which it is proposed 
to raise in place of the present 4 grantee camel 
corps in the Punjab Canal Colonies ... 3,888 


Total ... 11,664 


On present calculations, there would also be 
available 17,498 Ghilzai camels, which it is proposed to 
form into 18 corps in time of war, and 30,132 camels 
to be drawn from other private sources, as well as 
929 maintained in Imperial Service Transport. We 
should thus have nearly 60,000 camels or more than 
sufficient to meet our mobilization requirements even if 
the Ghilzai camels turned out not to be available in the 
case of a war with Afghanistan, a point on which there 
is some doubt. We are in favour of the scheme which is 
now under consideration for converting into regular 
silladar corps the 4 grantee camel corps, which are not 
working satisfactorily owing to existing agricultural 
conditions in the Punjab. 

437. The mule requirements on general mobilization, 
upon the existing Field Army basis, come to something 
under 39,500, of which about 31,750 would he available 
immediately or in a short space- of time, while the 
balance could be found from registered mules. Further, 
allowing for other mules and ponies obtainable in India, 
sufficient exist in the country to meet half a year’s 
war wastage; and others could be imported from 
abroad. 
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488. A scheme, drawn rip -under the orders of the ^ f e ^uie 1 z atl 011 
Quartermaster- General for the reorganization of the exist- corps arid 
ing mule corps and cadres was referred to us for consi- cadres, 
deration. It did not however commend itself to the 
Committee, who recommended that the reorganization 
should be made on the following lines : — * 

(a) The existing organized mule transport 
(excluding the ‘local* mules required for 
frontier duty) to be formed into 39 corps. 

(&) Each corps to consist of either three or four 
service companies, there being 125 such 
companies in all. 

(c) The strength of corps to vary according to the 
area in which they are located, so as, for 
instance, to provide that those required for the 
two leading divisions of the hi eld Army (say 
the Peshawar and Lahore Divisions), should 
have a larger establishment than corps 
stationed elsewhere, and thus be capable of 
taking the field rapidly without requiring 
any additions to their strength not imme- 
diately available. 

(d) Eaeh corps to include also a dep6t company, the 

mules in which should number about 8 per 
cent, of those in the service companies. 

Dr fit mules would be transferred to this com- 
pany on mobilization, and it would serve as a 
feeder to the corps when the latter is in 
the field. 

(e) Each depdt company to he in charge of a kot- 

dafadar in peace time, hut on mobilization 
to be placed under the comm and of a British 
warrant or non-commissioned officer. 

( f) Each of the 125 service companies to be com- 
manded by a British warrant or non-com- 
missioned officer. As there are at present 156 
of these European subordinates with the exist- 
ing mule corps and cadres, the foregoing pro- 
posals would seem to allow of some reduction 
of their peace numbers, but bearing in mind 
the addition which will he required on mob- 
ilization to provide for command of the 
dep6t companies, we recom m end that the 
present establishment he retained, 

(p) The 39 British officers at present commanding 
mule corps and cadres to be retained for the 
command of the 39 corps proposed. 

This reorganization will provide 39 mule corps, 
which, with the three corps of Imperial Service 
Transport, will suffice for the Eield Army of the strength 
which we consider to he essential, viz : — Srmyf ie 


Mule corps. 

Eight divisions less one brigade (ELohat brigade 
having its own transport) require,, at 4 per 
division ... ... ... SI 

The division furnishing 8 mobile brigades 

requires ... ... ... 4 

Eive cavalry brigades require ... ... 5 

Army troops require ... ... & 

42 


Totfd 
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Mechanical 

Transport. 


Hoads. 


In mules and riding ponies our requirements on 
mobilization for nine divisions and five cavalry brigades, 
with army troops amount, including the requirements 
for ammunition columns, to 39,341. 

To meet this we have — 

Peace organization (39 corps or 125 companies, 

each consisting of 168 mules) ... 21,000 

Imperial Service Transport ... '... 2,943 

Mules available from silladar cavalry regiments 7,7 14 

Registered mules fit for immediate work ... 5,522 

Total ... 37,179 

Mules and ponies required ... ... 39,844 

,, available ... ... ... 37,179 

Deficient ... 2,165 


The total of 39,344 animals includes 1,848 riding 
ponies, of which there are 3,500 registered. The net 
deficiency of mules is therefore 2,165 — 1,848=317 
mules. 

To meet this there are — 

Registered mules, 2nd class ... ... 2,700 

Registered draught ponies ... ... 6,756 

Balance of ambulance riding ponies ... 1,652 

Mules and ponies ... 11,1 08 


439. Our conclusion is that the initial mobilization 
requirements in mules of a Field Army of nine divisions 
with army troops and five cavalry brigades can be met 
from existing sources. There should be no real difficulty 
in meeting subsequent wastage by suitable arrangements 
for purchase abroad. 

440. We regard as a matter of importance the intro- 
duction of motor transport for the army, and we recom- 
mend that steps be taken to enter into communication 
with the leading representatives of the mercantile and 
trading communities, with a view to evolving standard 
patterns of motor lorries which will be equally suitable 
for the ordinary requirements of business in India and 
for our army in the field, and arriving at some arrange- 
ment for their introduction into the country under a 
system which will make them available for military 
purposes in peace and war, if required. 

441. We have referred elsewhere to the desirability 
of at once making the surface of the roads leading through 
the Khyber and on the frontier suitable for motor lorry 
traffic, and we have no doubt that, with the great 
experience gained in recent years in Europe, America 
and elsewhere, means can be found to make existing roads 
beyond the frontier suitable for this traffic, for a distance 
sufficient to admit of considerable progress towards the 
solution of the problems connected with the maintenance 
of an army in Afghanistan. 
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442. We have considered the number of officers 
required as a peace establishment for the Supply and 
Transport Corps, and recommend that tliis he fixed at 
224, distributed as follows : — 


Army Headquarters (including one additional 
officer) 

Assistant Director o£ Supplies (in 5 divisions) 
a , „ Transport ( „ ) 

Assistant Directors of Supply and Transport 
(jointly in 5 divisions) ... ... 

Divisional Contract Officers ... ... 

„ Store ,, ..a .•* 

Assistants to Divisional Store Officers 


Store Officer, Cawnpore ... 

Officers in charge of Supplies (Station duties) 

Assistants to officers in charge of Supplies (Station 
duties) ••• *.a a a a 

Officers Commanding transport units, etc. 

Deputy Assistant Directors of Transport at Lahore 
and Rawal Pmdi . .. ••• ... 


Registration Officers ... ... ... 

Probationers... - »b •*« . ..a 

Additional Supply and Transport Officers, at Aden, 
Allahabad, Madras, Jubbulpore, and at 
Delhi 

Instructors at Supply and Transport School, Rawal 

Pindi ... ••• ••• *•« 

Leave reserve 


7 
5 
5 

5 

10 

9 

4 

1 

34 

18 

52 

2 

12 

8 


5 

4 

43 


Total ... 224 


443. As regard war requirements, General Birdwood 
lias discussed those at considerable length, and we are 
not in a position to criticize his figures in detail. 

We observe, however, that Lord Kitchener in his 
Memorandum on the preparation of the army in India 
for war (paragraph 122) estimated that 300 Supply and 
Transport officers would suffice for a Field Army of 9 
divisions and 8 cavalry brigades employed in holding 
the Kabul- Kandahar alignment and the lines of com- 
munication leading thereto, and 100 for internal defence. 
Major-General Birdwood on the other hand, for a 
smaller Held Army (7 divisions and 6 cavalry brigades) 
estimates an immediate requirement of 378 officers for 
the field and 120 for internal defence. 

For the Field Army of the strength we recommend 
we anticipate a deficiency of 192 officers for the Supply 
and Transport Corps on mobilization and we have 
indicated in paragraph 333 of this Report the sources from 
which we believe that this shortage can be made good. 

444. We are adverse to placing Departmental 
officers, with honorary rank, in actual responsible com- 
mand of Mule Corps, 

445. The Committee have had under consideration the 
necessity or otherwise for retaining a special officer in 
charge of contracts for each division of the army. We 
believe that the present system has been found to work 
well in practice, bringing contractors into more direct 
personal relations with the officers of the Supply and 
Transport Corps, opening up new sources of supply, and 
tending to break down the old established rings and 
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consequently to reduce rates. We therefore recommend 
that no change he made in the existing arrangement. 

446. We have had before ns a proposal to make the 
personnel of the Supply and Transport Corps and of 
the Army Clothing Department more civil in character. 
We can see no sufficient advantage likely to he gained 
and we do not recommend a change in the present 
systems for officering these services. 

447. We have also dealt with a proposal to reduce 
the number of officers employed in the registration and 
enumeration of animals required for the army on mobi- 
lization. We do not think that this valuable work can 
effectively be performed by less than twelve (12) officers 
and we recommend that this number be so employed. 

Veterinary Services. 

448. The estimated requirements of Veterinary 
officers on mobilization were placed by Lord Kitchener at 
67, but General Birdwood told us that at least 108 would 
he required, and recommended that the peace establish- 
ment he increased by 32 officers, all of whom could be 
economically employed. 

449. We are not prepared to put forward any definite 
proposals, but we recommend that steps he taken to 
ascertain whether any appreciable saving from a reduc- 
tion in the death rate of Government animals might 
reasonably he anticipated from an increase in the present 
establishment of Veterinary officers, as we think that 
establishment should he fixed at the number which 
can he advantageously employed in peace. General 
Birdwood informed the Committee that on an emer- 
gency we might possibly he able to obtain ten 
Veterinary officers from the Civil Veterinary Service, two 
who have retired, and six from Calcutta and Bombay, 
that is eighteen at the outside. We anticipate that some 
relief may be found at a moderate expense by developing 
the Civil Indian Veterinary Assistant class, and by 
increasing the standard of education and training of the 
military “ salutris. ” 

450 We understand that at present no mobilization 
reserves have been formed of imported veterinary stores 
and instruments. We recommend that a sufficient supply 
for six months’ requirements should be provided. 

The Eimount Department 

451. The Remount Department consists of a 
Director-General, 16 Superintendents, (Army officers), 
10 Veterinary officers and 6 Indian officers. Since 1»03 
the Department has controlled the breeding of horses 
and mules for military purposes, in addition to its normal 
duties conuected with the provision of remounts. 
General Birdwood has shown the Committee that the 
results have proved the wisdom of the new arrange- 
ment. 

452. The existing arrangements for the supply of 
remounts for the British cavalry, the artillery and 
transport services are satisfactory. 

453. A reserve of 500 horses is maintained for 
British cavalry, partly in the remount depdts, and partly 
at the cavalry school at Saugor where they are trained 
by the students under instruction, We consider that 
this number of horses is sufficient. 
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454. In accordance with. Lord Kitchener's proposals 
the artillery reserve of horses was fixed at 2,500, but w r hen 
the number of ammunition columns was increased in 
1908, they received the trained and acclimatized horses 
belonging to the reserve, which were to have been replaced 
by the purchase of remounts. For financial reasons the 
reserve has not been fully completed, the number of 
horses in it being at present 500 only. 

455. Of the 10,065 horses required on mobilization by 
the artillery we think it safe to reckon that not more than 
12 per cent , or 1,208 will be found to he unfit, so that 
1,200 will suffice to meet initial requirements, and we 
recommend that this be the future establishment of the 
reserve of artillery horses. General Birdwood informed 
the Committee that, to meet the estimated wastage of 
horses during a year’s campaign, there would be from 
2,400 to 3,500 horses fit for issue at the remount depdts, 
and that 2,600 would be obtainable in India under an 
impressment act, and about 2,400 more from Australia 
under agreements which have been entered into with the 
shippers who usually supply us with remounts. These 
numbers will suffice for the requirements of a Field 
Army of the strength we have proposed. Arrangements 
have also been made to meet requirements should the 
campaign be prolonged over a year. 

456. A reserve of 200 ordnance mules is main- 
tained for the Mountain Artillery. This reserve, together 
with the young stock reared in the remount depots 
is considered sufficient to meet requirements on 
mobilization, but will have to be supplemented by local 
purchases and by importation to replace fully the 
estimated wastage of a years’ campaign. 

457. For silladar cavalry remounts are obtainable in 
India in sufficient quantities to mate good a year’s 
wastage, and further requirements can be met by 
importing horses from Australia and elsewhere. 

458. The arrangements for the supply of mules for 
transport purposes have been dealt with in paragraphs 
437-9. 


Section XIX— Medical Services. 

459. We cannot recommend that any reduction be 
made in the existing peace establishment of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps in India, for although the numbers 
of British soldiers under treatment have been greatly 
reduced in recent years, this result is mainly attributable 
to the greater attention paid by the Medical Services 
to preventive medicine and measures which must be 
persevered with in order that the improvement in the 
health of the troops may be maintained. 

480. Surgeon-General Sloggett submitted a proposal 
to the Committee to substitute for the present Royal 
Army Medical Corps and Indian Medical Service, 
separate Civil and Military Medical Services for India. 
We are not in favour qf this scheme, which we think 
would be attended by two grave disadvantages : — 

(a) A local Military Medical Service, deprived of 
those prospects of civil employment which 
attract many good officers to the Indian 
Medical Service, would not he so efficient as. 
the latter is at present. 
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(6) The constitution of a Civil Medical Service, 
without military ties would, in the event of 
war, add to the difficulties of utilizing medical 
officers who are in civil employment. 

4'j'!. For the Field Army it will be necessary to 
provide on mobilization about *381 medical officers, 158 
Assistant Surgeons, 22 Sub-Assistant Surgeons, 632 
ward servants, 467 ward orderlies, and 18,750 bearers, 
according to the figures presented to the Committee by 
Surgeon-General Sloggett. It is hoped to make good 
these deficiencies from Home for the European medical 
officers and subordinates, and to be able to obtain and 
train the natives required, before the whole army has 
taken the field. The steadily decreasing number of 
candidates for medical degrees makes it uncertain 
whether, England will be able to meet our demands 
for the medical officers required for a big war. 

462. Many witnesses testified before the Committee 
as to the difficulties which may be expected owing to the 
deficiency in the numbers now available of trained 
bearers. In tbis connexion it has been alleged that 
Lord Kitchener not only did not take steps to obtain 
the number of bearers required for the Field Army, 
but, on the contrary, effected a reduction of the 
sanctioned establishment of bearers from 6,000 to 1,500. 
His action was, as we understand, due to the 
Commander-in-Chief having satisfied himself that the 
existing rate of pay was not high enough to attract 
men in sufficient numbers to complete the establish- 
ment, and, also, that of the men who joined the Army 
Bearer Corps, many were unfit for duty even at 
manoeuvres. He therefore came to the conclusion that 
it was wrong to maintain a supervising staff, accom- 
modation and other expensive details for a paper 
establishment of bearers, which was not likely to 
be kept complete, or to pay men in peace time who 
on mobilization would be pronounced to be medi- 
cally unfit for active service, and who would have 
therefore to he replaced by the same class of man as had 
been obtained in all past mobilizations, but whom it had 
been hoped that the Army Bearer Corps would have 
supplanted. To raise the pay of the hearers sufficiently 
high to fill the then existing establishment with a suit- 
able class of man was in Lord Kitchener’s opinion an 
expense he was not justified in asking Government to 
incur. 

463. We understand that proposals are now under 
consideration to raise the present peace establishment of 
the Army Bearer Corps to 4,500 with a reserve of 1,500. 
We trust it will he found possible for Government to 
accept these proposals and that they may prove to be 
feasible in practice. The medical manceuvres held in the 
Kawal Pindi Division in . March I9l3 have accentuated 
the necessity for remedying the present unsatisfactory 
condition of the Army Bearer Corps before occasion 
arises to mobilize even one division of the Field Army 

464. The Committee, (who have already submitted 
their recommendations on the subject), with the exception 
of Sir Robert Scallon, favoured a suggestion made 
that the Army Bearer Corps should be administered 
by Supply and Transport corps. The consideration 
on which Sir Robert Scallon bases his objections, are 
given in the following extract from his note of di'sent : — 

****** 
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2. T consider it very necessary that the Army Bearer Corps 
should be administered and trained in ponce by the Medical 
Authorities under whom they will serve ia time of war. 

3. The companies are at present commanded by Assistant 
Surgeons, of whom the greater number have been born and educat- 
ed in India. 

4. A very satisfactory standard of efficiency and esprit tie corps 
has been attained in the Army Bearer Coips, especially in those 
Divisions in which it is possible to keep the men together in fairly 
large numbers. Tfle companies are up to strength. 

5. No practical difficulties would appear to have arisen owing 
to officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps being unacquainted 
with Hindustani and with the customs of Indians. But were such 
difficulties to exist, it appears to me to be desirable that they 
should be encountered and overcome in peace time and not be first 
met with on active service. 

****** 

8. I believe that if the proposal of the Committee is given 
effect to, the men now seiving will take their discharge at the 
earliest opportunity, and that the numbers of men cf the classes 
required to again bring the Army Boater Corps up to even its 
present establishment wi’l not be obtainable at the existing rate 
of pay. Ms > I feel sure that there will be a loss in efficiency 
which will be felt oli active service. 

****** 

704, 5931, 6417, 10395, 465. In questions put to certain witnesses, it was sng- 

10410. ' * * gested that the present field medical requirements of the 

army are open to the charge of being extravagant. The 
history of the case, as we understand it, is that, ex- 
perience in China in 1900-01 having shown that the 
medical and surgical equipment of the Indian Army 
Field Hospitals was to a great extent obsolete, and 
generally behind the times, revised scales and later 
patterns were sanctioned by Government in February 
1903. This was followed by the assembling of a Com- 
mittee to consider what changes were necessary in 
regard to the Base Hospitals. The scheme prepared by 
this Committee was sanctioned in 1906, and has been, 
worked up to gradually as funds have been made 
10411. available. The ideas which underlay these schemes can 
hardly he characterised as extravagant, because they 
were based upon the percentage of sick and 
wounded which was the accepted rate at the time 
when these plans were drawn up. A lower per- 
centage (due to improvement in preventive medicine) 
has now been adopted at Home. It was with refer- 
ence to this that Surgeon- General Sloggett could not 
go further than to say that the present organization of 
the line of communications is “ wasteful under present 
10411. ideas.” He also pointed out that the Medical Branch 
at Army Headquarters in India could not be blamed 
for extravagance in previous arrangements, which were 
made on the advice of the Surgeon-General of the day, 
10396. Surgeon -General Sir Thomas Gallwey, following what 
was then considered by the War Office* to be necessary 
and suitable. 

10396. 466. The new arrangements proposed are anticipated 

to result in a saving of about 4 lakhs of rupees and are 
therefore recommended by us for consideration, as 
likely to produce economy without loss of efficiency. 

467. The Committee have had before them proposals 
Annexure B , Item 15. tending to improve the pecuniary and other conditions 

of service of the Indian Subordinate Medical Department, 
which we consider to he reasonable and deserving of 
sympathetic consideration. ° 
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468. We understand that, owing to want of super- 
vision, some of the pupils when under training at the 
Medical Schools for appointment as Military Sub-Assist- 
ant Surgeons, imbibe ideas which are not altogether 
conducive either to good discipline, or to loyalty. We 
recommend that a carefully selected Indian officer should 
he appointed to each school to supervise the military, 
physical and moral training of the students and to instil 
into their minds a spirit of loyalty and esprit de corps. 

We do not recommend the employment of pensioners 
for this duty, but that the officers who are selected for 
these appointments should be seconded from their corps 
for a limited term of years. 

469. We also suggest for consideration that it may 
result both in economy and in raising the standard of 
instruction given, were the number of schools at which 
candidates for military sub-assistant- surgeonships are 
trained reduced to two, one each for the Northern and 
Southern Armies. 

470 Surgeon- General Sloggett recommends that the 
medical requirements of Indian regiments should be 
dealt with under a station hospital system similar to that 
applied by the Royal Army Medical Corps to British 10442-10448. 
troops, instead of by the regimental system which now 
obtains. We are not prepared to make any definite recom- 
mendations on this subject, but we are strongly of opi- 
nion that the introduction of such a system would tend 
largely both to the greater efficiency of the military 
branch of the Indian Medical Service and to the com- 
fort and welfare of the Indian troops and followers. It 
would therefore be to the advantage of the State. 

471. We consider that the arrangements for nursing 
the sick in both British and Indian Military Hospitals are 
unsatisfactory. They take from their legitimate duties 

men who have been trained as soldiers in order to employ 10482. 
them as nurses for which they are not suited. We 
recommend that this question be considered, both from 
the view of advantage to the sick and the gain to the 
fighting strength of the army. 

Section XX-— Demands on Cavalry and Infantry 
units for Departmental Services on mobili- 
zation. 

472. Lord Kitchener’s scheme, like anv other scheme ■. TTv . T , -n . i QrvA 

for a general mobilization ot all om 1 forces, involved heavy 15^^66 

drafts on internal security units, to meet the numerous 
extra regimental requirements, almost entirely for the 
departmental services, which would need to be supplied 
in such an eventuality, and for which no special arrange- 
ments have hitherto been made. 

473. We attach two statements, A and B, which show 
these requirements for the Field Army of nine divi- 
sions, five cavalry brigades and army troops, which-we 
advocate, and the manner in which they would be met 
as regards non-commissioned officers and men, those of 
officers liaviDg been already discussed in Section XIV, 
paragraphs 331-344. Although there can . he no 
doubt that, on general principles, it is undesirable to 
draw so largely on internal security units, yet as. it is 
clear that the numbers required can he found without 
crippling the units from which they are drawn, we are 
not prepared, in view of other needs of the army, to 
recommend the expenditure which would he involved by 
maintaining this large extra number of men in peace. 
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jd .• — Extra-regimental requirements for departmental and miscellaneous 

services upon a general mobilization . 




BRITISH. 

INDIANS 


Detail, 


Hon -COMMISSIONED 
OFEICEES AND MEN. 

Add 

Remarks. 



Mounted. 

Dis- 

mounted, 

banes. 


For medical units (a) ... 

• ft 

... 

• ie 

••• 

(a) New medical reorganization. 

SO} British field ambulances 


• «« 

243 

... 


34| Indian field ambulances 

* • • 

... 

... 

138 


2} British clearing hospitals 



27 

... 


6} Indian clearing hospitals 


M-* 


27 


34 British station hospitals 


... 

102 



40 Indian station hospitals 



• •• 

49 


4 British general hospitals 

mm* 


84 

... 


8 Indian general hospitals 



... 

40 


For 12 sanitary sections (5) 

... 


120 

168 

(&) Although 45 sanitary sections 
are allowed for by India Army 

For supply and transport corps 


... 

486 

4,154 

Order, No. 7 08 of 1910, only 12 
are required for initial operations. 

For veterinary units - 


28 

• ft 

99 

For remounts 


(c)435 

• •• 

(c)838 

(c) Assumed in General Staff 
Branch. 

JPor base conservancy establishments (*£) 

4 

8 

120 

(d) Only figures for Kohat are laid 

For military base depots aud 
record offices. 

base 


30 

18 

down. These have been, multiplied 
by four to allow* for Peshawar, 
Quetta and Oh a man. 

For rest camps and halt stations 

••• 

••• 

49 

124 

Total 

»»« 

467 

1,149 

.... , i 

L.616 

5,766 



jB. — S urplus from internal security cavalry and infantry units , over, and above 
war establishments t available to meet extra-regimental requirements given in A. 
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20 
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30 

50 

558 

448 

i 

103 

1 

432 

19 Indian cavalry 

625 

■ 

B 

45 

40 

1 

32 

117 

6u8 
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! 

108 | 

2,052 

26 British infantry 

1,004 

B 



... 

S5 

42 

962 

815 
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3,822 

46 Indian infantry 
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B 
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56 
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474. From the foregoing two tables, it will he seen 
that all requirements, except 35 British mounted non- 
commissioned officers and men, can be met from cavalry 
and infantry units allotted to internal security. There 
is in addition a demand for 68 non-commissioned 
officers and men for Ordnance purposes. These can 
all he supplied without difficulty from the artillery 
units allotted to occupation duties, which number five 
horse, nine field and one heavy artillery batteries and 
the eighteen garrison companies. 

Section XXL— Proportion of British to Indian 
Troops. 

475. The accepted proportion between British and 
Indian troops in India is as 1 to 2 - 5, but under arrange- 
ments arrived at between the Secretary of State and the 
Government of India, the following are omitted from 
the calculations, viz : — 

(а) Artillery. 

(б) Volunteers. 

(c) Indian army reservists. 

(d) Imperial Service troops of the Kashmir State. 

( e ) Imperial Service troops of the Bajputana 

States, if recruited within their State areas. 

( / ) Frontier Militia and Levies, so long as they 
are not armed with a small bore magazine 
rifle. 

( g ) Military Police, so long as they are not armed 
with a small bore magazine rifle. 

476. On the other hand the following are to be in- 
cluded : — 

(а) The Meywar and Malwa BM1 Military Police 

Corps. 

(б) Imperial Service troops, other than those 

referred to above. 

477- We consider that the above conditions are still 
suitabJe and recommend that they should hold good. 

478. The proportion of British to Native troops, as 
it stands at present with existing establishments, is well 
within the approved limits, and it will not be materially 
affected even should three companies of Garrison Artil- 
lery and three Horse Artillery Ammunition Columns he 
reduced, in accordance with our proposals, as existing 
artillery units will be strengthened proportionately. 

479. The Committee have had under consideration 
the question as to whether the proportion of British to 
Indian troops is not unduly reduced, during the hot and 
rainy seasons, by the numbers of the former who are 
sent up to the hills During the period when British 
troops are in the hills, a very large proportion of the 
Indian troops are on leave, and the majority of other 
natives are too busily employed in preparing and sowing 
their fields and in the cultivation of their monsoon crops 
to give trouble ; we therefore think no great risk is 
involved. Such risks as may exist are in our opinion 
outweighed by the improvement in the health, and con- 
sequently in the efficiency, of the British troops, who 
escape by going to the hills the enervating effects of a 
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hot and rainy season spent in the plains. Should the 
circumstances of the moment call for any alteration 
in existing arrangements, we feel that it may safely, be 
left to the military in communication with the civil 
authorities to do what may be necessary. 

Section XXII — The Class Composition of the 
Indian army- 

480. The following table shows the principal classes 
of which the Indian army consisted in 1912 (takingt he 
actual strength, not the sanctioned establishments) 
with the corresponding figures for 1S85. 


Cl/ASS COMPOSITION OP THE INDTAN ABMT IN 1885 AND 

1912. 


Classes. 

1885. 

1912. 

Number. 

Percentage 
(to nearest 
i per cent ) 

Number. 

Percentage 
(to nearest 
i per cent.) 

Pathans ... 

t»» 

5,765 

4*25 

12,201 

7-75 

Punjabi Musalmans 

• •• 

8,779 

6*75 

25,299 

16*00 

Hindustani Musalmans 


21,196 

16-25 

9,054 

5*75 

Other Musalmans 

i«« 

9,529 

7-25 

8,717 

5-50 

Sikhs ... 


17,774 

13-75 

32,702 

20*50 

Gurkhas 

• •• *■ 

6,684 

5*00 

18,100 

11*50 

Dogras ... 

3 i## 

7 


f 8,566 

5*50 



[ 3,934 

3:00 

\ 


Garhwalis 

«•* 

i 


l 1,855 

1*00 

Bajputs 

Mt 

8,291 

6*25 

12,051 

7*75 

Jats... ... 

•# 

") 


r 9,670 

6*00 



[ 9,246 

7*00 

] 


Marathas* ... 


5 


( 5,6S5 

3*50 

Brahmans 

••• 

6,163 

4-75 

2,636 

1*75 

Other Hindnsf ••• 


24,898 

19*00 

10,252 

6*50 

Christians ... 


3,304 

2*50 

1,491 

0*75 

Jews 


224 

*25 

18 

001 

Burmese, Assamese, Karens, etc. 

5,202 

4*00 

306 

0*24 

Total 

... 

131,019 

10000 

158,603 

100*00 


# Included Purwaris in 1835. 


f The term ‘Other Hindus 1 now includes Kumaunis, Ahirs, Gujars, Mers, 
Mians, Bhils, Tamils, Pariahs, etc. In 1885 out of 24,898 * Other Hindus * 
13,490 were Telugus and Tamils. 

481. The evidence received by the Committee has 
convinced us that it will be advisable to reduce the 
number of Sikhs in the Army, both because Sikhs of the 
right stamp are not procurable in sufficient numbers, 
and because this class of soldier has shewn a tendency to 
what may he termed “ swollen head.” We believe 
that the large increase in the numbers of Sikhs recently 
entertained for the army is to a great extent due to 
classes of Sikhs being now accepted who, in former 
days, were not considered suitable material for the army, 
recruiting being then practically restricted to Jat and 
Mazbi Sikhs. And we would suggest that any reductions 
made should affect the Jat rather than the other classes 
of Sikh soldiers. 


Classes serving 
in the army in 
1885 and 1912. 


The number of 
Sikhs in the 
army larger 
than is 
desirable- 
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Class 

composition of 
units. 


Consideration s 
affecting class 
composition of 
units. 


Sikhs, Bathans, 
Jats. 


482. With but one exception, all witnesses who 
spoke on this subject agreed that except in the case of 
Gurkhas, Garhwalis and Hazaras a nd other special 
races, class units are a mistake. 

483. We realize both the difficulties and the draw- 
backs of making any alteration in the existing class con- 
stitution of units, but we consider that it is a matter 
which calls for serious consideration. The class 
composition of units of the Indian army must 
necessarily be a compromise, striking the mean be- 
tween what is necessary to safeguard the State against 
mutiny, or sedition, and requirements for war. Pro- 
bably for the former purposes it would be best were 
the men of all classes mixed, without regard to religion, 
race or class, the only consideration for advancement 
being merit as a soldier. This system has however too 
many disadvantages to be seriously considered. The 
next is the class unit system, which, except in the case 
of certain races, is also open to the obvious objections 
which so many witnesses have presented to the Com- 
mittee. There therefore remains only the third, the 
class squadron or double- company system. 

484. In determining the classes of which an infantry 
" link ” of three regiments should he constituted, the 
following points have to be considered, viz : — 

(а) Any class selected must be sufficiently large 

to ensure the supply during peace and war of 
men of suitable age and physique to main- 
tain the equivalent of at least six companies 
( i.e one double-company per regiment) 
at the full establishment. 

(б) The classes of which the. unit is composed 

should have so little in common, as ordi- 
narily to preclude the probability of their 
conspiring together against Government, 
whilst not being mutually so antagonistic 
as to cause a doubt to exist whether the 
men of one class will be willing to risk their 
lives to support the men of another class 
when in difficulties under fire. 

(c) Not to have so many classes as to limit 
unduly the field of selection for promotion, 
or to add on active service to the difficulties 
of meeting the caste requirements of food, 
water, etc. 

485. Sir Robert Scallon is of opinion that, on the 
whole, the composition most suitable for both peace and 
yyar is for each unit to consist of only two classes, and 
that this sub-division should be carried down to the 
squadron and double-company, each half ■'Squadron 
and company being of a different class This system 
he recommends to he adopted whenever it is feasible 
to do so, though he realizes that it cannot be universally 
followed, since it would result in closing recruiting 
for’tffie infantry to all those classes of the Indian com- 
munity which may he unable to maintain at least 12 
conlpanies up to strength in time of war. 

486. We do not favour placing such . antagonistic 
elements as Sikhs and Pathans in the same unit, for 
although as asafeguard against mutiny this combina- 
tion has its advantages, it may weaken the strength of 
the unit as a whole in war. Nor would we combine 
Jats and Jat Sikhs, since they have too much in common 
to make the combination any safeguard against 
conspiracy. 
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13132. 


487. Although we are inclined to exonerate the Raj- 
puts, and to a great extent also those Jats and other 
classes recruited in the Native States of Rajputana, from 
the imputation of having as yet been much affected by a 
spirit of unrest, we doubt if the numbers of these classes 
now obtainable can be appreciably increased. We regard 
it as inadvisable to mix Rajputs and Jats of the United 
Provinces and from the Eastern Punjab Districts, with 
men of those classes whose homes are in the Native 
States of Rajputana. 

488. Without being in a position to make any 
definite recommendations, wo agree with those witnesses 
who have expressed the opinion that if races exist suitable 
for military service, it is desirable on political (if not on 
other) grounds to broaden the basis of recruitment, 
when it can be done without sacrifice of efficiency. We 
recommend that special efforts be made in this direction, 
should the establishment of the Carnatic Regiments be 
increased in accordance with our proposals. 

Section XXIII.— Pay and Pensions of the Indian 
(Native) Army. 

489. However desirable it may be to raise tbe pay 
and pensions of the Indian ranks of the army, which 
Major-General Aylmer laid much stress on, we do not 
consider that, at present, circumstances justify our 
making any recommendations to this effect, except in 
the case of the pensions of Indian officers, duffadars 
and havildars. 

490. Having regard to their social position, and to 
tbe influence, for good or evil, which the pensioned Indian 
officer has in his own community, we regard the present 
rates of pension as being altogether inadequate, and we 
recommend that the pensions of the several grades of 
Indian officer should be increased as shown in paragraph 
491. Sir Robert Scallon would, however, go further, 
and he strongly recommends that the lowest rate for a 
jemadar’s pension be Rs. 25 and the highest Rs. 30 per 
mensem. He would point out that there are many Ind ian 
officers who are unable to rise to higher rank than that 
of a jemadar, owing to the class squadron and double- 
company system, and not because they are not efficient. 
He also considers that the highest rate for the rank of 
subadar should be increased to Rs. 60 per mensem. 

The requirements of modern training have so 
greatly raised the standard of knowledge required 
by section commanders and equivalent ranks, and have 
added so much to their responsibilities, that we con- 
sider that the pension of duffadars and havildars 
should be so increased as to admit of their being able to 
enjoy a living wage on retirement. 

491. Increases recommended 


Subadars, 

After SI years* service 

After 24 years* service ... 

After 28 years' service 

After 32 years* service 

Jemadars . 

After 20 y ears* ser vice 
After 24 years* service 

Duffadars and Ha 
After 18 years* service 
After 21 years* service (M 

After 24 years* service 


Present rate 
of pension* 

Rs. 


Proposed rate 
of pension. 
Es* 


30 

35 

40 

60 


40 

45 

50 

55 


16 

20 

1 

8 

9 


28 

9 

10 

10 


Rajputs and 
Jats. 


Races not now 
enlisted to be 
considered 
when 

opportunities 

offer. 


An increase to 
the rates of pay 
not at present 
necessary. 


Pensions for 
Indian officers. 


Pensions for 
Duffadars and 
Havildars. 


Increases. 
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Good-conduct 

pay. 


Pay of Syces 
in SSilladar 
Cavalry. 


Pay and 
Establishments 
of followers. 


Pirewood 

allowance. 


Strength of the 

Volunteer 

force. 


Volunteers 
increasing in 
numbers and 
efficiency. 


492. These proposed increases of pension should 
apply also to officers and non-commissioned officers of 
corresponding rank, in other arms. 

493. If, hereafter it should be found necessary to in- 
crease the emoluments of the other ranks of the Native 
army, we think it is desirable that the present system in 
regard to good-conduct pay should be modified, so that it 
would depend not merely on good-conduct and length of 
service, but also on the efficiency of the soldier as judged 
by a prescribed standard. 

494. We consider it necessary that measures 
should be taken which will ensure that syces in 

silladar cavalry receive an adequate wage, as it is impor- 13132, 13138. 

tant for the requirements of the Field Army that these 

syces should be maintained at their full establishment, 

and that they should be men who will be available and 

fit for active service. 

495. We also recommend that steps be taken to 
standardise the establishments and the pay of all classes 

of followers attached to the various units of the army 12518, 12520, 12786. 
throughout India. 

496. On the 1st January 1909 a free issue of fire- 
wood was sanctioned as a concession to the Indian ranks 
of the Army. The arrangements under which this wood 
is obtained and issued are neither convenient nor satis- 
factory, and we recommend that the issue of firewood in 

kind be discontinued, and the compensation granted 15641. 
monthly for the dearness of food increased by the 
estimated value of the firewood ration. We believe that 
this will conduce to economy. 


Section XXIV.— -The Volunteers. 

497. The approximate strength of the Volunteer 
force in India is as shown in the table below : — 



Kumber 

Strength. 


Detail of units. 

of 

units. 

Officers. 

Other 

ranks. 

Remarks. 

Artillery (including 
electrical Engi- 

neers) . 

Naval ... 

Light horse and 
mounted rifles. 

Riflo ••• ... 

Railway 

Reservists 

5 

2 

11 

80 

17 

■ M I 

91 

46 

299 

725 

560 

... 

1,824 

957 

8,868 

17,128 

13,983 

8,046 

Adjutant General’s return show- 
ing the actual strength of the 
armed forces in India, dated 
1st August 1912. 

Total 

• • • 

1,721 

40,806 



498. The Volunteers are a steadily expanding body, 
and it is greatly to the credit of the European and Anglo- 
Indian population that nearly two -thirds of the whole 
male population of these communities between the ages 
of 15 and 50, excluding those who form part of the 
regular army, are enrolled in this force. 
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2678, 2961, 5472-3. 

9227-29, 9245. 

9263-65, 9277-83, 9291-93. 
9344, 9348, 9352, 9718-24. 


2684-86. 

4216-21. 

5475. 

9359-61. 


9382. 


6731. 

8997-9005. 

9085. 

924 \ 

9358. 


6711. 

9155-57. 

164 written evidence. 


9362. 


499- As regards efficiency, too, the force appears to 
he steadily improving ; its chief defect at present lies in 
the unserviceable character of a number of its weapons, 
a matter we have touched on in paragraph 640 of this 
report. 

500. We have recommended (paragraph 643), that, 
in the distribution of maxim guns, Volunteer corps 
should receive preference over the bulk of the Indian 
units allotted for occupation purposes. 

501. As we have already remarked in paragraph 25, 
the evidence given before the Committee tends to 
indicate that a misconception exists as to the aid the 
Volunteer force will be able to give to the it egular 
Army and the civil administration when trouble 
arises. 

602. The Volunteers may he divided into four main 
groups according to the duties for which they are 
intended : — 

(a) Coast Defence. 

(b) Railways. 

(e) Presidency and other large towns. 

(d) The remainder. 

503. The units specially raised and trained for Coast 
Defence have attained a satisfactory degree of efficiency, 
and are capable of rendering very useful service in 
providing relief crews for the heavy guns, in assisting 
to man the mobile armament, in working the electric 
light installations of the Coast Defence works, and in 
other duties connected with the protection of the de- 
fended ports. 

504. The Railway Volunteers are for the most part 
practically obliged to become Volunteers by the terms 
under which they are employed. They serve as Volun. 
teers under those who control their work as railway 
employes. Their discipline is in consequence good ; 
their training is carried out on practical lines suited to fit 
them for their r61e which is to protect life and property 
at railway centres and to provide armed force 
in sufficient strength, and at the right time and place, to 
keep the railway service running when the danger is 
not .so serious as to necessitate the employment of 
regular troops. 

505. The Volunteers serving in cities naturally 
contain a large percentage of men whose physical condi- 
tion leaves something to be desired, but on the whole 
these corps are fit for. the purpose for which they have 
been raised, vis., to assist the civil administration in 
maintaining order, so that neither war nor rebellion may 
unduly, interfere with the normal trade and business of 
the country, to release regular troops fox more active 
service by. finding guards over Government banks, 
treasuries, and other 'important buildings, and when 
possible, by holding points which assist to localise out- 
breaks, 'to prevent ingress into the city of bodies of 
undesirable characters from outside districts, and 
generally _to protect life and property. 

. .. j 506. The other. corps, such as age tobe„found.“ up- 
country,” .vary in. regard .to theii; ;<?harapter/ f ,a^ much 
.as, they .do in regard to their strength . and q'ffieigacy. 
Generally speaking, ., they , are serviceable , .bodiqs, w#U 
fitted to assist the civil authorities in upholding their 


Maxim guns. 


R6le assigned 
to Volunteers 
in security 
schemes- 


Volunteers 
divided into 
four main 
groups. 


Coast defence. 


Railway. 


City. 


“ tip-country . 99 
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Administration , 
training and. 
discipline. 


finance. 


Primary otoj eot 
for which, the 
force exists. 


position and in giving confidence to the loyal and. well- 
disposed inhabitants. They are useful to release regu- 
lar troops for employment with mobile columns by 
safeguarding treasuries and localities, (the loss, or 
destruction of which might seriously damage our 
prestige), a,nd to enable normal conditions of adminis- 
tration to continue during abnormal times. Some of 
the “ up-country ” coips, more particularly the mounted 
ones, are capable and well suited for the service of 
active defence, the breaking up of marauding gangs, 
the capture of leaders, and the temporary strengthening 
of outlying places when threatened, and generally 
speaking to represent the long arm ” of the civil 
government within the areas to which they belong. 

507. All Volunteer Corps in the country include 
amongst their members many men who are capable of 
acting as guides, scouts, interpreters, or intelligence 
agents, or of performing communication duties both for 
the civil administration and the army, irrespective of 
the positions they hold in the force. 

508. The force i 8 trained and administered, under the 
orders of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, by 
the divisional and brigade commanders within whose 
areas they are located, but for discipline and for many 
administrative details corps are under the Eocal Govern- 
ments. We consider this dual control to be open to 
many obvious objections, and we recommend that the 
Statute Law as applicable to Volunteers be revised, 
particularly in respect to the conditions under which 
Volunteers can be called out for service which are 
unsatisfactory at present ; and the convening and com- 
position of Courts- Martial. We are of opinion that 
such Courts should he convened and their sentences 
confirmed under the orders of His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief, or of General Officers duly 
authorized to act for him, and that the members of 
such Courts should be officers, and not, as at present. 
Volunteers of any rank. 

50). We also recommend that the restrictions which 
now obtain in regard to local limits of service should be 
revised, and that all authority in respect to the Volun- 
teers such as is now vested in Local Governments, should 
be transferred to His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief, or to such General Officers as may be authorized 
to act in his behalf. 

510. Volunteer corps are financed by grants made by 
Government and expended by commanding officers, in 
most cases the amount of the grants depending on the 
individual efficiency of the members. In view of the 
increasing demands now made on volunteers more espe- 
cially on the officers and senior non-commissioned officers, 
and the greater necessity which now exists for raising 
the average efficiency of the force, we are of opinion 
that the present grants do not suffice, either to meet the 
necessary expenses without unduly taxing the pockets 
of the members, or to provide the systematic training 
which modern ideas require. 

511. The conditions which obtain in India are pecu- 
liar, in that the fundamental function of the Volunteer 
force is to train to arms all adult Europeans and Eurasians 
in the country, in order that they may he able to protect 
their families, their property and themselves, without 
having to look to the regular army to provide either 
protection, or rescue parties for people unable to defend 
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themselves, hut whose massacre would be a serious blow 
to the prestige of the ruling race. 

532. The above considerations entail men being 
necessarily accepted as Volunteers wbo individually are 
unable to do much to gain financial grants for their 
corps, and who thus impose an extra burden on the 
other public spirited and more efficient members. We 
therefore strongly recommend that the whole question 
of grants to the Volunteer force should be carefully 
looked into, the following requirements being kept in 
view — 

(а) To minimise the expenses gentlemen are put 

to in purchasing outfifs on first being granted 
commissions, and subsequently, as officers, in 
providing money for bands, prizes, etc., for 
all of which purposes the present grants are 
insufficient. 

(б) To enable officers and the senior non-commis- 

sioned officers to be trained at Military 
Schools of Instruction and with regular 
troops, both at Home and in India, without 
being put to financial loss. 

(c) To increase the grants for training, including 

the practice ammunition for artillery units. 

(d) To increase the number of subjects for which 

efficients can earn extra grants for their 
units, (layers, scouts, machine gunners, 
first aid and stretcher men, telephone 
workers and signallers, etc., etc.). 

513. We commend, for the consideration of Govern- 
ment, means for increasing the popularity of the force and 
thereby its value to the State by the grant of such con- 
cessions as can be made without imposing undue burdens ' 
on the revenue of the country. 

514. We recommend that Volunteer corps should be 
required to obtain their requirements of clothing from 
Government factories rather than from private firms, so 
far as these factories can meet their demands without an 
increase to their normal establishments and working 
machinery. 

515. As under the instructions of the Secretary 
of State, Volunteers are held to balance Indian reser- 
vists in the matter of the proportion between Bri- 
tish and Indian troops, we agree with those witnesses 
who have deprecated any material increase in the 
present number of natives of India enrolled in Volun- 
teer corps. 

516. We may add that in a despatch of 7th March 
1901, No. 28, the Government of India proposed to the 
Secretary of State that legislative action should be taken, 
when circumstances might warrant it, for the compul- 
sory enrolment of all able bodied Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians between the ages of 16 and 65, not being 
already soldiers or volunteers. A bill with this object 
was intentionally drafted in general terms, no special 
reference being made to Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
though it was designed for them primarily. The Secre- 
tary of State, however, disapproved this project on the 
ground that it would be undesirable to apply such a 
measure to natives of India, while in a serious emer- 
gency all fit Europeans and- Anglo-Indians whose 
services could be profitably utilized would probably 
volunteer. . „ 


Increase 
necessary to 
Government 
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clothing. 
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517. Rifles are stored at convenient centres through- 
out the country, to arm on an emergency Europeans and 
Eurasians who are not Volunteers. 

Section XXV.— Frontier Militias, Levies, Mili- 
tary Police, and Yeomanry. 

518. The strength of the Erontier Militias, Levies 
and Military Police is shown in the following table. 
These amount to about 34,000 men in all. 





Strength. 



Number 





Detail. 

of 




Remarks. 


units. 

European 

officers. 

Indians. 


Militia, mounted 

8 



344 

Armed with. 





M artini-Henry 

Militia, foot 

3 



4,375 

Rides. 

Levies, mounted ti . 

12 


34 

2,808 


Levies, foot ... 

14 


3,516 


Military police, mounted 

5 



526 


Military police, foot 

27 

- 


22,821 


Total 

««« 

34 

34,390 



519. Luring Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty the regular 
troops on the North-West frontier were concentrated 
within our administrative border, all the duties of 
watch and ward beyond that line being entrusted to 
Militia and Levies. The protection of life and property 
immediately within the border line was to be the 
duty of the Border Military Police. Erom the evidence 
given this system has proved to be a successful one, 
except as regards the Border Military Police, who are 
now about to be reorganized as a Erontier Constabu- 
lary on lines which ought to provide a really efficient 
force. 

520. Lord Kitchener’s Redistribution Scheme con- 
templated employing the Militias and Levies of 
the North-West Erontier Province and Baluchistan to 
hold posts and forts, to find guards for the blockhouses 
and other works provided for the defence of the railways 
within their areas, and to assist generally by releasing 
the regular troops to act as movable columns for deal- 
ing with serious inroads and raids. The only exception 
was the Khyber Rifles, whose duties and location would 
naturally lead to their inclusion amongst the communica- 
tion troops holding the Khyber Pass. 

521. To the Military Police in Assam the duty was 
allotted of dealing with raids made by the hill tribes 
from beyond that border. The Burma Military Police 
were likewise to be used to watch the Burma frontier, 
to check raiding, and generally to maintain order within 
the districts where they were quartered. 

522. We see no reason why these arrangements should 
not still hold good, although we realise that, so far as 
Assam and Burma are concerned, the responsibility of the 
Military Police, in respect to the duties of watch and ward 
on the frontier, have considerably increased owing to the 
action of the Chinese. 
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2648, 2652, 8469, 3473, 

4756, 5097. 
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2674-6, 6225, 5636, 
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523. We recommend that efforts should be made to 
increase the numbers of the local inhabitants now serving 
in the Frontier Battalions of Military Police in Assam 
and Burma. We attach importance to this, as being a 
means of reducing the drain on the limited recruiting 
areas for Gurkhas and Sikhs, of having in our service 
men who know the country and can keep us inform- 
ed of what is t-oing on in the vicinity of our frontier, 
and also of bringing home to the peoples of the districts 
which have recently come under our administration 
the advantages to be gained by serving the British Raj. 

524. We think that, for the effective administration 
of the frontier, it is advisable that the Militia and Levies 
should maintain their present character and remain under 
the direct control of the Civil authorities, and that no 
useful purpose would be served by placing these forces, or 
the Military Police, under His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in- Chief, except only when they are employed 
on active service in co-operation with regular troops. 

525. We believe that, on an emergency, it would he 
possible to raise in the North-West Frontier Province, in 
Rajputana and in certain districts of the Punjab, corps 
of Yeomanry, or irregulars, as Lord Kitchener suggest- 
ed, and that their services might be of very material 
value. 


Advantages 
of local 

recruitment for 
police corps on 
the Eastern 
Frontier. 


Militia and 
Police to 
remain under 
the civil 
administration. 


Yeomanry. 


Section XXVI— The Imperial Service Troops 
and the Armed Forces of Native States. 

526. The strength of the Imperial Service Troops at the^mperud 1 ° f 
present amounts to about 22,000 of all ranks, as shewn Servic © Troops, 
in the statement below : — 



HR 

mm 

Allotment, on the 




Detail of units. 


mmm 

mobilization of the 

Units. 

Strength. 

Remarks. 

of 


Field Arraj .f 




units. 

Indian. 






(1) Detailed for the Field Army if 







requiied 







Cavalry and Camel Corps ... 

16 

5,443 


Artillery .*« 

3 

457 


1 




Infantry 

Sapoers 

8 

4,495 

1 

J*34 units totalling 13,094 




4 

580 

j Indian ranks. 

Cavalry 

20 

7,566 

Transport Corps 

6 

2,576 

J 

(II) Detailed for internal defence, 






j 




Kashmir : — 




Infantry ... 

16 

10,405 

Artillery ... ... 

3 

457 

T 

i 



Cavalry ... 

1 


1 8 units totalling 3,545 




1 

152 

Y Indian ranks. 

i 




Infantry ... 

4* 

2,936 

I 

j 

Sappers 

Camel corps 

4 

744 





3 

879 1 

(Ill) Unallotted (a) ... 

2 

284 

(«) 3 squadrons Bhopal 
Lancers. 

Khairpur Transport Corps. 











(IV) Classed as unfit at present (5) 

9 

3,028 

(6) Bhopal Infantry 

Bikaner „ 

3rd Gwalior Lancers 

Transport corps... 

7 

2,277 





(V) Dep&ts of mobilized units 


2,377 



3rd „ Infantry 

Bampur Infantry 

Udaipur Lancers 

Idar Despatch Riders 
Rutlaxn Despatch Kiders 
J augira Signallers. 

Total 

t _ . 

53 

22.323 

Total ... 


22,328 


* Adjutant-General’s return showing the actual strength of the armed forces in India on the 1st Aneust 1912. 
t Allotment of units on mobilization 1912-13. 
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Various arms of 
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527. The Imperial Service Troops are administered 
under Rules and Regulations approved by the Govern- 
ment of India and adopted by the various Darbars, and 
incorporated to the extent necessary, in the penal laws 
of the States. On active service they remain amenable 
to their own Regulations and Laws. 

528. In their relations with the Supreme Govern- 
ment, the affairs of the Imperial Service Troops are dealt 
with in the ^Foreign Department. To assist the Darbars 
with expert advice in connexion with their training, 
equipment and management, and to enable the Govern- 
ment of India to he kept informed of all pertinent details 
regarding these troops, a special staff of regular officers is 
employed under the Foreign Department consisting of 
an Inspector General (usually a General Officer), 11 
Inspecting officers, 9 Assistant Inspecting officers, and 
3 officers in charge of the Schools for Musketry and 
Signalling. 

529. The Imperial Service Troops are under the 
orders of His Excellency- the Commander -in-Chief only 
when voluntarily so placed by the Darbars concerned in 
peace, or in war. Tbe force is commanded, administer- 
ed, and trained by Indians, aided by such advice as they 
may require and he willing to accept at the hands of 
the Inspecting Staff. 

530. Guns, rifles and pistols, ammunition and equip- 
ment are obtainable from the Ordnance Department, and 
are therefore of tbe patterns in use with our regular army : 
the guns, rifles and pistols are issued on loan, all else on 
payment. The amount of all descriptions of ball ammuni- 
tion allowed to be held in possession is limited. Swords, 
lances, saddlery, harness, clothing, necessaries, etc., are 
usually obtained, by the Darbars from private firms. 

531. The efficiency of the units varies, being as a rule 
more or less satisfactory in accordance with the interest 
taken in the troops by the head of the State. Some have 
attained to a remarkable standard of efficiency in drill 
and administrative details, but owing to want of higher 
military education on the part of their leaders, even the 
most efficient lack the power to apply their knowledge 
to the practical purposes of war. It will therefore be 
essential that each unit taking the field should be 
accompanied by one or two capable British officers 
to supervise, to prompt and to assist, but not to com- 
mand. 

532. The only units of Imperial Service artillery are 
the two batteries of the Kashmir Darbar, who take it in 
turn, as do tbe infantry of that State, to find the troops re- 
quired to garrison Gil git and to safeguard our Northern 
frontier in that neighbourhood. The Imperial Service 
Troops of the Kashmir State are the only ones who do 
permanent service of real, if indirect, value to the Gov- 
ernment of India. 

533. Of the Imperial Service Troops of other States, 
the units which are perhaps the most useful to us are 
the Transport Corps and the Sappers. Several of these 
corps have, like the Kashmir Troops, already proved 
their worth on active service, as well as in peace. 

534. One of the three Camel Corps has also done good 
service in Somaliland and China. These special units 
will he valuable in the Quetta Division which is flanked 


1413, 3631, 5465. 
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1441. 

Vol. II, Annexure, page 90. 

1357, 1365. 

1466. 
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on the north-west and west by country particularly 
suitable for infantry mounted on camels. 

535. We have already referred at some length in 
Section VIII of this Report to the employment in war 
of the Imperial Service Troops, and we endorse the 
opinion expressed in the following terms by the Mili- 
tary Member, Sir E. Elies, in 1903, who remarked 
that Lord Kitchener would “ utilize them in the field 
M. D. Pros. B. October 1904, army to a large extent and remove the whole of them 
Nos, 1528-66. ’ from their own States at an early stage of mobilization. 

This is our present policy and there is little doubt that 
they may be of great use in the field and that they will 
be always an element of danger in India.” 

538. In order that tho Imperial Service Troops may 
be the more easily incorporated in the regular organiza- 
tions of the army on mobilization, we recommend : — 

(а) That the establishments of units should be 

assimilated to the corresponding units of the 
Regular Native army. Eor infantry, the 
unit establishment should be equal to our 
highest, vis., 912, i.p., that for tho Gurkhas 
and Hazaras, who, like the Imperial Service 
Infantry do not possess complete machinery 
for replacing wastage in war. 

(б) That corps which, for financial reasons, eannot 

be maintained as recommended above, should 
adopt an establishment equal to one half, or 
one quarter, so that units may be convenient- 
ly grouped together on service as a provi- 
sional regiment, battalion, etc, 

(c) That arrangements he made and skeleton 

establishments be provided in peace, capable 
of expansion on mobilization, to deal with 
the obtaining and training of recruits, the 
replacement of wastage in war and for the 
conduct of the ordinary business of a depot. 

(d) That so far as this can he done without 

raising their efficiency to a degree which 
may he a dangev to the peace of India, the 
local forces, police, etc., of Native States be 
made use of to provide occupation for men 
of the Imperial Service Troops transferred 
from the colours in order to build up a 
reserve for war. 

,( e ) That Darbars should be encouraged to deal 
with Government factories, rather than with 
private firms, for clothing and other articles 
required for Imperial Service Troops, so 
that existing establishments and machinery 
may be kept employed in peace to meet 
demands similar to those which will neces- 
sarily be made on the factories during war. 

(,/■) That, in dealing with applications to increase 
numbers, our policy should be to advise the 
Darbars to aim rather at making the orga- 
nization of their existing units more suitable 
for our purposes on mobilization, than to 
raise new corps. 

537. "We doubt whether the local troops of the 
Native States are quite as innocuous as some witnesses 
have told the Oommittee, In some cases their standard is 
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for war. 
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The Civil 
Police. 


Their role. 


probably on a par, or but a little lower than that of the 
Native States’ contingents who served under General 
Watson in the Kurram Valley during the second Afghan 
•war. They are armed with firearms and, in some States, 
the artillery includes a battery of 9-pr. R. M. L. guns, 
as well as a certain number of serviceable smooth-bore 
guns, with supplies of ammunition. It is true that the 
guns and arms are old fashioned, hut having regard 
to the fact that the inhabitants of British districts 
bordering Native States are unarmed, and that the 
weapons in the bands of our police are, for the most 
part, only capable of firing buckshot, we do not think 
that the power for evil of these irregular forces should 
be overlooked, or that efforts should be relaxed to bring 
about their reduction to the minimum strength neces- 
sary for palace guards, and for the maintenance of law 
and order within the States, at a time when the Imperial 
Service Troops have been placed at the disposal of the 
Crown. 


Section XXVIL— Oivil Police, 

538. We have already referred at some length in 
paragraphs 25 to 30 of this Report, to the part assigned 
in Lord Kitchener’s scheme to the Civil Police. These 
proposals seem to us to be practical and feasible, provided 
that the details are clearly understood by those who will 
have to give effect to them (which is apparently not the 
case at present), and that local conditions at the time 
admit of their being put into practice, though we realise 
that this may not always be possible. 

539. Paragraphs 30-37 of the Redistribution Scheme 
deal with this subject, the purport of the proposals 
being that — 

“ The duty of preserving order, protecting property, and quell- 
ing disturbances, rests in the first instance with the police, the 
troops being an armed reserve which should be collected at con- 
venient central stations, and kept in the background till required. 
Under suitable arrangements, the police should usually be able to 
secure the internal security of British India with little assistance or 
intervention on the part of the regular army. 

****** 

***** * 

“ Such a system of being able to group police together for 
collective action could only tend to strengthen the hands of the 
civil authorities, while it need nob interfere with the duties or dis- 
tribution of the police in ordinary times; and the knowledge of 
where such police bodies could be formed would be of great assis- 
tance to the military authorities, if ever they were called upon to 
put the military forces into motion to maintain order and suppress 
rebellion.” 
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540. The following statement gives the approximate 


Strength, of the 
Civil Police. 


1671-8. 


5102-9. 


2897-8. 

Vol. II., Annexnre I, p. £03. 
7594-610. 


305(a). * 


2 .* 


6490-513. 


3059-61. 


74. 


104.* 

213 * 



Strength 

(Excluding gazetted 
officers). 

Province. 


Firearms • 

a 

o 

B 

O 

© 

53 

Revolvers, pistols, 
etc. 

R 

£ 

a> 

s 

<33 

S _ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Punjab ... 

20,169 

(39G) 

(9,930) J 

North-West Frontier Pro- 

4,075 

133 

3,241 -2 

vince. 




United Provinces 

35,832 

(2,196) 

(9,407) i 

Bengal 

22,784 

(96) 

(5,933) J 

Bihar and Orissa 

12,785 

e«» 

3,925 

Assam ... 

(1,709) 


(550) 

Central Provinces 

! 

11,800 

Ml 

3,932 

Baluchistan 

(1,416) 

set 

(20) 

Bombay ... ... 

28,523 

8,3 

75 

Central India Agency ... 

527 


314 

Ajmere-Merwara 

286 

... 

286 

Madras (including Coorg) 

30,396 

531 

9,524 

Burma 

16,576 

IM 

3,691 




. 

r / 

Total 

1,86,878 

62,480 


Remarks of Local Governments and their witnesses. 


upper subordinates with the revolver, the lower 
with the rifle. 


trained to use "buckshot, etc. 


-All the police arc 


trained to arms regularly, the unarmed police are 
given some comparatively simple instruction for 
a year alter joining and a short annual training. 

mg ah — The force in Eastern Bengal is under 
reorganization and when this is given effect to 
the total strength, will he 24;, 433. Of the existing 
number 3,157 are usually armed, hut it is pro- 
posed to have 3,23i> so armed under the reorga- 
nization scheme. With the exception of the 
police in Calcutta, all the police are trained to 
arms hut the musketry course is a very indiffer- 
ent one. In Calcutta only those armed (213) 
are so trained. 


as are suitable are passed through the special 
armed reserve the strength of which is S3 9. 


the use of firearms, with the exception of about 
100 to 150 who are employed as personal orderlies. 
The special armed reserve, which is composed 
of picked men specially tiained and drilled in 
the use of the M. H. Rifle, numbers 400 men and 
32 head-constables. 


is proposed to increase it, hut the exact extent of 
the increase was not stated by the Bombay Gov- 
ernment witnesses. The armed police are trained 
to the use of arms and provided with thorn. The 
unarmed police are however trained to hit a 
target six or more times out of ten. 

Central India Agency .— The force is divided into 
two "branches, the district and the criminal- The 
district do ordinary watch and ward work at 
various places ; the criminal carry on the work 
of the old Thagi and Dacoity Department. 

Ajmere-Merwara . — About half the number of the 
Ajmere-Merwara police (214) are located m 
formed bodies, the remainder are scattered at 
various places in the two districts of Ajmere- 
Merwara. 

Madras .— The whole foree is trained to the use of 
arms. 

Burma .— All head-constables and constables are 
trained to arms. 


rmum evidence. 

Note.— T he figures shewn in parenthesis were compiled from information furnished by the Home Depart* 
ment, the information not being given by the Local Governments or their witnesses. 
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541. Tlie majority of the Armed Police are supplied 
■with bored-out Martini-Henry rifles firing buck-shot, 
which are suitable weapons for the purposes for which 
these arms are required. 

542. The experience of the past decade has shewn 
that, on the whole, the Civil Police of the country are a 
reliable force, who have come out of a period of great 
trial with credit. Witnesses have testified to the manner 
in which they are identified with Government, and that, 
in spite of unjust attacks, they have striven to do their 
duty. 

But, like the Indian ranks of the army, the Police 
are of the country, and must be more or less swayed by 
whatever affects their own people. In cases where it is 
a question of the maintenance of law and order, and the 
enforcement of orders, human nature will as a rule place 
the policeman on the side of Government. But where 
caste and religious matters are involved, we must be 
prepared to find that the same human nature will affect 
the policeman and make him less ready to act against 
those with whom these ties connect him. 

At the present moment the misfortunes which have 
befallen Musalmans in Europe, Northern Africa, and 
Persia, are widely attributed to the desire of Christian 
nations to supplant Muhammadan rule, and such 
thoughts can hardly fail to affect Musalman policemen, 
should they he called upon to act against their co-reli- 
gionists under circumstances when their alleged offence 
might be imputed to sympathy with, for instance, Turkey 
and Persia, or be otherwise connected with their religion. 

We can hardly blame the Police, and as we are 
unable to administer the country without their assistance, 
we must seek to find the remedy in an increase of 
sympathetic intercourse between the European officers 
of Government and the Police, in order to keep in 
touch with their feelings, to acquire a personal influence 
for good, to realize their difficulties, and to do all that 
can be done to protect them from themselves, should any 
individuals show indications of going astray. We attach 
very great importance to a strong European element 
being maintained in the senior grades of the Police. 
Eorce. 

Section XXVIII.— Organization and duties of the 
Headquarters Staff. 

543. In the course of the evidence taken by the 
Committee, several witnesses were questioned : — 

(*?) On the subject of the relations obtaining bet- 
ween the Headquarters Staff and General Officers Com- 
manding Armies and Divisions. 

(6) On the duties falling to the various Branches 
■of Army Headquarters, and the adequacy of their 
establishments. 

(c) On the existing organization of the Branches of 
Army Headquarters, and their relations to each other 
and the Army Department Secretariat. 

544. Dealing first with the relations between Army 
Headquarters and General Officers Commanding 
Armies and Divisions, both Sir E. Barrow and Sir James 
Willcocks were of opinion that it would be desirable 
that they should he consulted officially to a greater 
extent than at present is the case, in regard to questions 


436, 4374, 5577, 6608, 
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277, 284, 
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776, 3884, 4173, 5447-9, 
5864-74, 6185, 6205, 6464, 
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32, 13362, 13369, 18382, 
13392, 13639,14029, 14168- 
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4632. 

5723. 


5713-23. 

5870. 

8719. 


5713. 

6719. 


2378. 

8738. 

14383. 


Of field operations, though, both had been consulted un- 
officially. The former would have liked to have been 
charged with more administrative work. The latter on 
the other hand, said that his inspection and training 
duties took up his whole time, and that it would be 
impossible to extend his administrative duties, which are 
at present mainly cases of discipline. Neither expressed 
the opinion that there was any undue centralization, 
except that Sir T. Willcocks thought that he had not 
enough freedom in disciplinary cases. It was however 
shown that the necessity for referring such cases to Army 
Headquarters was largely due to the requirements 
of the Government of India and of the Indian Army 
Act. In other respects he expressed himself as 
perfectly satisfied with the present position. 

545. Having been acquainted with the working of 
the Command system as it existed before 1903, we are 
of opinion that the Divisional system which has replaced 
it has been a distinct improvement, and we agree with 
Sir J. Willcocks in thinking that it would be a grave 
mistake to charge General Officers Commanding Armies 
witli more administrative duties than at present. The 
proper discharge of their inspection and training duties 
are enough to occupy their whole time. We are further 
persuaded from our personal experience, both as divisional 
commanders and as statf officers at Headquarters, that 
little unnecessai'y centralization exists, aud that the 
increase of work in the Adjutant- General’s and Quarter- 
master-General’s Branches of late years has been mainly 
due to their having had to take up work which had been 
previously dealt with by the Military Department, 
as well as some quite new subjects. 

546. We pass now to the subject of the duties fall- 
ing to the various Branches of Army Headquarters, and 
the adequacy of their establishments, both in staff 
officers and clerks The principal Branches are the 
General Staff, the Adjutant-General’s, the Quarter- 
master-General’s, Medical, Ordnance and Military 
Works Branches. 

547. Dealing first with the General Staff Branch, to 
which the greater part of the examination into the duties 
at Headquarters was devoted, it may be noted that the 
suggestions made in the examination of the Adjutant- 
General and other witnesses, that all the duties now 
performed by the General Staff and other Branches were, 
previously to Bord Kitchener’s time, pei formed by 
the Adjutant- General’s and Quartermaster-General’s 
Branches, cannot be sustained. 

548. When the “ Division of the Chief of the Staff ” 
was formed in 1906, it took over intelligence and mobili- 
zation from the. Quartermaster-General’s Division, 
and combined training and military education from the 
Adjutant- General’s Division, though regimental training, 
musketry and signalling were left with the latter. It 
was also made responsible for military policy, a subject 
which formerly belonged essentially to the Military De- 
partment, and for the preparation of plans of operations, 
for which the Quartermaster-General had nominally 
been responsible, but which, through the pressure of 
administrative business, had. been usually left to be 
worked out when the occasion arose. 

549. The establishment of staff officers assigned to 
the Division consisted of two Brigadier- Generals, four 
Assistant . Quartermaster-Generals, and seventeen,- 
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junior staff officers, making, 'with, the Chief of the Staff, 
a total of 24 officers. But the condition of the work 
which they then had to take over could in no way he 
considered as being up to the standard which modern 
war requires, as the following paragraphs will show, 

550. "We are most anxious not to be supposed to crit- 
icise the work of the former Mobilization and Intelligence 
Sections of the Quartermaster- General’s Department. 
We know enough of the distinguished officers who 
had been connected with them, and of the results of 
their labours, to be certain that they would do good 
work according to the standard of the time, and subject 
to the limitations imposed by their inadequate numbers. 

551. As regards mobilization and plans of opera- 
tions, it would appear that a scheme for mobilizing three 
or four divisions had been drawn up in consequence of the 
tension with Russia in 1885, which was no doubt taken 
as the basis for further work when, in 1890, an officer 
was appointed for mobilization purposes, and the Mobi- 
lization Section was formed ; but so far as we can as- 
certain no plans of operations, as such, were worked 
out until the occasion for them arose. 

In 1900, when an attack by Russia was apprehend- 
ed and the Defence Committee was assembled, no plan 
of operations appeared to exist ; and Sir B. Duff told the 
Committee of Imperial Defence ia 1907, that so far no 
plan of operations for a campaign against Afghanistan 
bad come before him. 


14354. 


13933. 

13933. 


552. The work of preparing plans for mobilization 
(which then also included concentration) was far too 
heavy for any one officer, however able, to cope with 
effectively single handed, even if he had not been 
severely handicapped by existing conditions, under 
which “ the larger units of brigades and divisions had 
no organization in peace, but were paper bodies dispersed 
often over large areas, even in different districts and 
commands, and never brought together under their com- 
manders in peace time.” (See paragraph 11 ante.) 

553. The result was seen in the working of the 
mobilization and concentration arrangements for the 
frontier risings of 1897-8, when the difficulties of the 
Quartermaster- General’s Department and Mobilization 
Section were enhanced by many of their plans being 
changed by superior authority at the last moment. It 

was these arrangements which Major-General Aylmer 2859. 
in his evidence characterized as chaotic, or at least very 2387. 
complicated, and no one who experienced them could 
agree that they were satisfactory. The system then 
in force caused the whole country to be called upon to, 
provide officers, offices, units, etc. The concentration 
was chiefly remarkable for its want of method. The 
following extract, from the Reports of the Railway 
authorities, shows the defects of the arrangements for 
railway movements 

“ In many cases the notice was so short that timings had to 
be advised to Station Masters by wire * * and in some cases 

trains that were ready could not be run to the timings arranged, in. 
consequence of the troops not being able to get ready in time. ” 

* * “ The difficulty experienced in successfully conducting 

this troop movement was very greatly increased by the almost 
entire absence of a programme, forecast, or understanding of any 
kind. We were called upon to supply stock and engine power for 
a very great number of trains for men, animals and an enormous 
quantity of stores, on the shortest possible notice, I may say no 


See enclosures in Report of 
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notice, the wire to run the trains often leaving insufficient time to 
get the engine ready, and this continued throughout the move- 
ment/’ 

554. The Intelligence Branch, also, was admittedly 
quite undermanned. Noting, in 1903, on a proposal to 
increase its establishment, Sir Edmond Elies, then Mili- 
tary Member of Council, remarked : — 

I fully agree that an increase is required in the Intelli- 
gence Branch; At the present time the Intelligence 

Branch is little more than a recording office, and we do not get the 
full value of the information so recorded because there is no one 
■with sufficient authority to work it up into schemes for active 
operations. As drill is the means to an end, viz., tactics, so the 
collection of information is the means to au end, viz., the formu- 
lating of schemes of active operations." 

555. Our own experience, which is corroborated by 
Sir E. Barrow, has also shown us that the Intelligence 
Branch, up to 1907 at least, was too shorthanded to deal 
with all the work which required attention. As an 
example, it may he noted that, up to about three years 
ago, no reasonably good military reports existed upon 
internal India itself. The only substitutes were the 
Quartermaster-General’s Route Books, which were prac- 
tically nothing but accounts of the main roads between 
stations, with descriptions of camping grounds and local 
supplies, compiled from the point of view of troops 
marching in relief, and were quite inadequate for mili- 
tary purposes proper. Even these Route Books were so 
much out of date that it was found necessary to revise 
them thoroughly. Similarly, there existed no account of 
areas in India suitable for training purposes, no record 
of the transport and other resources, etc., of Indian rivers 
such as the Indus, Ganges and Irrawaddy, or of the 
landing and shipping facilities at ports such as Karachi, 
Bombay and Calcutta, which would be the shipping 
places of expeditionary forces, and the landing places 
for reinforcements from Great Britain and the Colonies. 
Other deficiencies were numerous. 

556. In drawing attention to these facts, we are far 
from suggesting that the officers responsible at that time 
were in any way to blame. They had an enormous 
amount of work to cope with and very inadequate means 
of dealing with it. They naturally had first to deal 
with what pressed for immediate attention from day to 
day. The point we wish to make is that the depart- 
ments charged with these important duties have always 
been shorthanded, and have never bad a chance of 
bringing their work up to date. 

557. Such was the position as regards Intelligence 
duties, the preparation of plans of operations, and the 
arrangements for mobilization and concentration. A 
similar condition of affairs existed in regard to train- 
ing. It must, we thipk, be admitted that much of it 
perforce was left undone, as the time of the Adjutant- 
General’s officers was so absorbed in administrative 
duties that little leisure was left to them for work 
connected with training. Staff duties and the training 
of the staff, as a subject of instruction, can hardly be 
said to have been recognised. 

. 558. Thus, writing on the subject in 1905, the then 

Adjutant-General, Sir B. Duff, made the following 
remarks ; — 

Hitherto, such portions of, the duties of a General Staff as 
|iaive been performed have been carried out without proper collation 
co-ordination, pud, although much bus been through the 
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zeal and efficiency of individual officers, ifc bas not been possible^ 
owin" to tbe absence of a suitable organization and want of 
sufficient establishments, to prepare comprehensive plans of opera- 
tions, ox* to provide adequate supervision, for the higher training 
and preparation oE the army fox' war, which is essential if the best 
use is to be made of the material at our disposal. ■*•* 

Brigadier-General (now Major-General) IVXullaly 
■wrote in Mlay 1908, that an officer was required ** to deal 
with strategical questions, plans of operations and all 
matters of defence — essential requirements which, have 
hitherto never been properly considered or co-ordinat- 
ed** — a second to deal with se the higher training of the 
army, manoeuvres, camps of exercise, etc., which have 
hitherto been dealt with spasmodically and disjointedly ■ 
a third to deal with <s Staff Training and formations, the 
Staff College, etc., so as to secure an adequate staff 
machinery, the want of which has hitherto been publicly 
pronounced as being one of the prominent defects of the 
army in India.** 

Colonel Cowans, (now ACaj or- General Cowans, 
Quartermaster- General to the Threes) who was then 
officiating in charge of Training and Staff Duties, wrote 
at the same time ** there are innumerable questions 
pending, of the most pressing importance regarding 
the training of the army, and the reorganization of the 
army, etc., etc., which are at an absolute standstill.*’ 

And Sir 13. Tuff wrote s<r we have to start three new 
branches — a Strategical Branch, a War Training 
Branch, and a Staff Duties Branch. There are no officers 
or clerks available for any of them.” 

Thus it had early been recognised that the Chief of 
the Staff’s Division, as constituted in 1906, was under- 
manned for the work imposed upon it. 

559. In 1907, the abolition of the three Commands, 

which had been under discussion for some time pre- 
viously, was carried out, and the Divisional system 
inaugurated. The savings resulting from the abolition 
were partly utilized to meet the cost of the addi- 
tional staff, which, as above shown, was urgently 
required in the Chief of the Staff’s Division. The 
establishment of Staff Officers, as reorganized, stood, at 

1 Chief of the Staff. 

2 .Brigadier-Generals. 

5 Assistant daartermasfcer- Ge aerals. 

21 Junior officers, of whom 3 were temporary. 

560. In March 1910, the General Staff Branch was 
formed out of the Chief of the Staff’s Division, and the 
Chief of the Staff became the Chief of the General Staff. 
The duties with which the General Staff Branch and 
the Branches of the .Adjutant- General and Quarter- 
master* General were concerned were then re-arranged 
as follows : — 

‘ Concentration * (which had previously been 
included as a part of e mobilization’) was handed over 
to the Quartermaster-General, with the one officer who 
was then employed on that work. Only a small part of 
the subject of mobilization, v>iz., the issne of the actual 
orders for mobilizing, was handed over to the Adjutant- 
General ; on the other hand, regimental training, includ- 
ing musketry, gunnery, and signalling, were received, 
over from him by the General Staff Branch, as well as 
all business connected with religious or political move- 
ments in the army. 
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Nearly all tiie more important functions of the old. 
Mobilization Branch, viz., principles of mobilization and 
maintenance in the field, composition of forces, co-ordi- 
nation of proposals and arrangements for war, distribu- 
tion of the army, mobilization regulations, war regula- 
tions, mobilization requirements and war establishments, 
were retained in the new General Staff Branch. As it 
was recognized, by the then Adjutant- General, that 
the re-arrangement of duties allotted to the General 
Staff more work than the Chief of the Staff’s Division 
had been responsible for before, while it relieved the 
14291. Adjutant- General of more duties than he took over, an 
officer from the Adjutant-General’s Branch was handed 
over to the General Staff. 

561. At the same time the following important new 
duties were added to those which had formerly been per- 
formed by the Chief of the Staff’s Division : — 

(«) Inter-communication, including wireless tele- 
graphy. 

(6) Co-ordination of war regulations and training 
manuals, and the publication of Indian 
supplements to war manuals. 

(c) Supervision of training at the Cavalry School. 

(d) Higher training of General Staff officers. 

(e) Supervision of the translation of training and 

war manuals into Urdu, Hindi and 
Gurmukki. 

The supervision of aviation is just about to be 
added. 
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662. The establishment* of the General Staff Branch 
at present (1913) is : — 

1 Chief of the General Staff. 

2 Directors (Brigadier-Generals). 

6 General Staff Officers, 1st grade. 

12 General Staff Officers, 2nd grade. 

6 General Staff Officers, 3rd grade. 

It will therefore he seen, in comparing the present 
establishment of staff officers with that of the Chief of 
the Staff’s Division in 1907, that one General Staff 
Officer 1st grade (the equivalent of an Assistant 
Quartermaster-General) has been added, while the three 
temporary junior officers have been dropped. 

563. From the foregoing paragraphs it Will be seen 
that, if it can be assumed that the Division of the Chief 
of the Staff, as re-organized in 1907, Was no more than 
adequate for the duties imposed upon it, then the 
General Staff Branch as at present organized is not 
overmanned, inasmuch as important extra duties have 
been entrusted to it, and the establishment has not 
been increased. 


564. In Brigadier-General Headlamps examination 
« was suggested that the duties performed by the 
General Staff at the Wat Office Were so much greater 
than those Oarried out by the General Staff at Army 
Headquarters in India, that the staff at the latter was 
proportionately too large. We have thought it right 
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to go into this question somewhat in detail, in view of 
the importance of a clear -understanding of the case. 

As regards the work to be performed, it must at 
once be admitted that the work falling on the Imperial 
General Staff at the War Office has a wider scope. 
On the other hand the corresponding duties of the 
Indian General Staff are often far more complicated. 

665. At the War Office as in India, the General 
Staff work is divided into three main sections, vis : — 

(«) Military Operations, including Intelligence ; 

(6) Military Training, and 

(c) Staff duties. 

566. As regards (<*) Military operations and Intelli- 
gence, the War Office of course deal with a far larger 
portion of the globe, while their plans of offensive and 
defensive action have a necessarily wider outlook. On 
the other hand the army at home is not quartered in the 
midst of an alien population of 3X5 millions, with many 
independent or semi-independent foreign states within 
its area, and semi-barbarous tribes round its border. 
Nor is it charged with the duty of keeping the border 
at peace, maintaining information concerning these 
States and the tribes, and guarding against sedition in its 
own country. 

The intelligence duties in regard to India alone, 
an area of about 1 , SOX, 000 square miles, are very heavy, 
and there appear to be no areas, with which the' home 
General Staff is concerned, where intelligence duties 
are so difficult and dangerous as they are on our North- 
West and North-East frontiers, where our- agents literal- 
ly take their lives in their hands- 

Moreover these agents are of necessity natives, 
many of whom have had little education to supplement 
the technical training they receive from our officers. 
The scrutiny and collation of their reports is therefore 
a matter of some difficulty, as besides collation it often 
involves translation from Pashtu, Persian, or Chinese. 
Though similar intelligence work at the War Office may 
perhaps have a wider scope, the material available for the 
purpose is generally easier to handle, and its accuracy and 
value can be more readily checked and assessed. More- 
over the bulk of this scrutiny, for the War Office, is 
done by the fourteen General Staff Officers, employed as 
Military Attaches abroad ; India, on the other band, has 
only two Military Attaches (at Meshed and Teheran res- 
pectively) and two Intelligence officers, one at Peshawar 
and one on the Mekran coast for the arms traffic, so that, 
almost the whole Of this work has necessarily to be done 
at Simla itself. To arrive at a sound conclusion, there- 
fore, account should be taken of the difficulties under 
which the General Staff in India labours in regard to 
intelligence duties, as compared with those at home. 

Even as regards what are known as * Defence 
■Schemes,’ the duties of the General Staff in India do 
not suffer much by comparison with those of the General 
Staff at home. The number of local * Defence Schemes ’ 
for Great Britain is something under 30, while those 
for India (though not perhaps on such a large scale) 
number between 60 and 60. It is the case, of course, 
that the General Staff at the War Office is also con- 
cerned with the Defence Schemes of Imperial fortresses 



and coaling stations abroad, as well as with Overseas 
Defence Schemes. But for these latter the primary 
responsibility rests with the Overseas Defence Com- 
mittee, the military secretary of which should really be 
counted with the General Staff. So indeed to a consi- 
derable extent should the military secretaries of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, five in all, for it is by 
that Committee that the greater questions of imperial 
strategy and defence are dealt with. 

568. Similarly, for operations overseas, while the War 
Office has to keep touch with the Admiralty War Staff, 
the Indian General Staff also has to keep close touch with 
the hTaval Comraander-in-Chief in the East Indies and 
the Director, Royal Indian Marine, eg., in the case of 
the arms traffic operations of 1909-10-11-12 on the 
Mekran coast ; projects for the despatch of expeditions 
to the Persian. Gulf, or of reinforcements abroad, as was 
the case in 1899 to South Africa, in 1900 to China, and 
in 1901 to Somaliland ; communications between His 
Majesty’s ships and the shore; also P ort ^ Defence 
Schemes, and buoyage, lighting, etc. in connexion there- 
with. The work of the Indian General Staff in these 
matters is considerable. 

569. lor Geograpbical and Survey work the War 
Office maintains a larger staff and in some cases repro- 
duces its own maps. This latter is however a compara- 
tively small portion of the business of the geographical 
section, and all other descriptions of its work are under- 
taken by the Indian General Staff. 

570. So far as the Military Operations and Intelli- 
gence Directorate, therefore, is concerned, it may be said 
that precisely similar duties are performed, differing only 
in degree, and not so widely in amount as might at 
first be imagined. 

571. A s regards (b) Military Training, which in India 
is combined with (<?) Staff Duties, and which we there- 
fore treat together, we may point out that, whereas the 
General Staff at the War Office has to deal with the 
various armed forces maintained at home and, to a small 
extent, with those in the Dominions and Colonies, it may 
well be doubted whether the Indian General Staff has 
not the more difficult task. India, as well as England, 
has a regular army, hut this army, in place of being 
homogeneous as at home, has an Indian force (in no 
way under the War Office) twice the size of the British 
portion, a force which comprises some 12 different races, 
many of them actually foreign subjects, speaking at least 
ten distinct languages-, and whose officers communicate 
with them in a language often as foreign to the men as it is 
to themselves. The 9,000 non-British troops employed by 
tbe War Office, of whom more than half are battalions 
from India, become a negligible quantity in comparison. 
India, like Great Britain, has its Army Reserve, and its 
Volunteers as against the Territorial Eoroe, though in 
each, case in much smaller numbers. It has no Special 
Reserve (the old Militia) it is true, hut to set against this 
it has to deal with Imperial Service Troops, Prontier 
Militia, Erontier Constabulary, Local Levies, Military 
Police and Armed Police, in regard to all of which 
the Indian General Staff has advisory duties of con- 
siderable importance. 

The heterogeneous character of the armed forces 
of India is exemplified by the fact that the training 
manuals of the Indian army are published, in three 
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■different languages, and more varieties are frequently 
asked for. The special work which the preparation of 
these manuals entails, in the way of translating and 
checking proofs printed in various characters, is work 
quite outside the experience of the "W"ar Office. Proof 
reading of this description must necessarily be entrusted, 
to specially qualified o dicers, and, owing to the ineffi- 
ciency of Indian compositors, five or six revisions are 
usually necessary. 

No doubt certain work in connection with the armed 
forces of the Overseas Dominions falls upon the War 
Office, hut the officers attached from those Dominions 
deal largely with such questions, and the work does not, 
we believe, press heavily on the General Staff proper. 

War ... 572. As regar Is the questions of war organization 

aS-dL* train in g- and training, the War Office General Staff has no doubt 

the more important and difficult work, in that it has to 
decide and lay down the general principles on which 
these are based, though it does not follow that this 
entails the greater labour. The General Staff in India 
follow and adapt the imperial field service manuals, war 
establishments and similar handbooks to Indian condi- 
tions. Where the difficulty and labour come in is in 
the details. Take * "War Establishments * for example. 
The General Staff at home publishes the war establish- 
ment of a cavalry regiment ; India has to adapt it to 
Indian conditions, and not only to British cavalry but 
to Silladar and I>f on- Sill adai* Indian cavalry. Similarly 
as regards the war 1 establishment of an infantry battalion. 
India has to adapt it to British Infantry, Indian In- 
fantry and Pioneers, all differing considerably. As 
regards artillery, India has to prepare all its own "War 
Establishments, because all branches o£ artillery in 
India include Indian soldiers. 

Transport in England is mechanical or horse-drawn, 
with a certain number of pack horses or mules. Indian 
transport may be horse, mule, camel, bullock, or coolie, 
according to the nature of the country to be operated in 
and the time of the year. Alternative War Establish- 
ments have therefore to be issued. Transport fox' the 
sick and wounded varies nearly as widely. In the matter 
of food supply, the need fox' respecting racial and caste 
differences complicates War Establishments in regard to 
all medical and ration questions, as practically all 
arrangements have to be duplicated, so as to pi'ovide, not 
only for Europeans, but also for natives differing from 
them and from each other in tkeii' diet. Owing to the 
variety of transport animals employed, a similar difficulty 
exists in regard to veterinary and animal ration ques- 
tions. 

As regards training, we may also point out that 
local conditions necessitate many modifications of 
the Imperial regulations. It must also he remem- 
bered that the Eield Service Regulations and Training 
Manuals are all sent to India for comment and exami- 
nation before they are published, and that in some cases 
portions of them are actually written by the Indian 
General Staff. Eor example, all the sections dealing 
with Mountain Warfare in Eield Service Regulations, 
Bart I, were written in India, while the new issue of 
Eield Service Regulations, Bart II, has been largely 
modified in accordance with recommendations sent home 
£rom India. 
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573. As regards Staff Duties, those performed at the 
War Office and at Army Headquarters in India do not 
differ greatly. In each case the organization and train- 
ing of the General Staff, and instruction at the Staff 
College, questions of foreign languages, war organization, 
co-ordination and revision of training books and manuals, 
war establishments and communication services are 
dealt with. 

574. In the foregoing remarks we have discussed the Additional 
points in which the duties of the General Staff at the 

War Office may he thought to be more onerous than those Indian General 
of the General Staff in India. .But it remains to add that Sta ' 
there are several questions which require far more atten- 
tion from the General Staff in India, than do correspond- 
ing questions from the General Staff at homo, while there 
are other important matters which have no counterpart at 
home at all. The following are the more noticeable : — 

(i) The elaboration of the schemes of operations 

prepared in India often demands more 
frequent attention than would be the case at 
home ; for some of them are under constant 
revision and alteration, to accord with 
the developments of policy of the Homo or 
Indian Governments in the areas which, 
for the time being, are absorbing their 
attention — whether the Persian Gulf, Persia, 

Tibet, Western China or the ""tribal districts 
immediately adjacent to our North-West ancl 
North-Past frontiers, which are liable to 
periodic and sudden outbreaks. 

(ii) As regards these outbreaks, the frontier 

districts referred to are the scene of fre- 
quent raids*, which are of course dealt with 
primarily by the local military or police 
authorities. They may at any time, however, 
lead to larger developments, necessitating the 
application of a definite scheme of operations, 
and in any case have to be reported on 
for the information of the Commander-in- 
Chief. This involves an amount of work 
from which the sea frontier of the United 
Kingdom entirely relieves the War Office 
and the home army, which never fires a 
sheit in anger in time of peace. 

(i») Internal sedition and the keeping watch on 
movements tending to endanger the loyalty 
of the Native army. This is a matter of 
ever growing importance, in regard to which 
the closest touch has to be kept with the 
Criminal Intelligence Department, so that 
dangerous movements may be frustrated. 

The forees in the United Kingdom happily 
require no such constant attention. 

(iv) Questions of armament and other military 
matters relating to Native States; the 
maintenance of Imperial Service Troops ; the 
working of the Arms Act ; armament of 
frontier levies and the armed police. These 

* On the North- West frontier and in Baluchistan the number of these 
raids, during the last three jears, has been as follows 

t. 1910 ... ... 136 

1911 ... ... lo4 

1912 (returns; still incomplete) ... 90 
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are all matters winch lead to considerable 
work and correspondence and have no 
counterpart in the work of the War Office. 

(w) The proportion of British to Indian armed 
forces; the proportions of the various classes 
recruited for the Native army ; the pro- 
tection, against possible revolutionary 
attacks, of arsenals and of volunteer 
armouries and magazines ; military ques- 
tions affecting the construction of bridges, 
railways and telegraphs in India, and their 
protection in peace and war ; also the de- 
• velopment of radio-telegraphic communi- 
cation between the principal strategic 
centres. These again are all duties peculiar 
to the Indian General Staff. 

575. Brigadier-General Headlam’s comparison be- 
tween. the duties falling to the General Staff at the 
War Office and those of the General Staff in India 
would therefore appear to be sound. On the other 
hand, in his replies regarding the number of officers 
employed, he uuderestimated the assistance received by 
the GeneraL Staff at the War Office in the performance 
of their duties, as will be seen later. It may be 
useful first to compare the numbers of the Staff Officers 
employed, by each, in the three main divisions of 
G-eneral Staff work. 


These are given in the following table : 


, _ 

General Staff 
War 
Office. 

General 

Staff 

India. 

^Military Operations and Intelligence 


87* 

15 

Military Training ... ... 


19* 

} - 

Staff Duties ... ... 

— 

10* 


The Chiefs of the Imperial General Staff and of the 
General Staff India are not included above. 

576. A further consideration is, that the General 
Staff at the War Office receives a good, deal of external 
assistance, which is not at the disposal of the Indian 
General Staff. The most important aid is, of course, that 
received in London from the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, which assists the former in dealing with great 
questions of Imperial Strategy, on which His Majesty’s 
Government may wish for advice, and with the com- 
pilation of military histories of campaigns, (which is in 
India carried out by the General Staff), and with the 
Defence Schemes of the United Kingdom, and fortresses 
and defended ports at home, as the Overseas Defence Com- 
mittee does for those abroad. The five military secretaries 
of the former Committee and one secretary of the latter 
are all styled General Staff Officers and should really be 
counted as part of Headquarters. The corresponding 
duties in India are performed by the General Staff 
unassisted. 

677. Notice should also he taken of the fact that 
the General Staff at the War Office employs a retired 

* These figures are taken from Army Estimates 1912-18, which include 
certain officers whose names, on account of the Secvet duties on which they are 
employed, are purposely omitted from the Army List. 
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* The General Staff in India has 
also a translation officer, but the 
latter is employed solely upon 
the translation of the Training 
Manuals into Urdu, Hindi, and 
Grurmukhi. 


officer as translation officer *, and that three (according 
to the Army List, though the Army Estimates only 
notice the presence of two) officers of the Over- 
seas Dominions forces are attached for duty to the 
General Staff at home. Ifo doubt they are employ- 
ed mainly on questions affecting the Dominions ; but, 
even if this is so, they at any rate take over a good 
deal of work which would otherwise have to be done 
by General Staff officers proper. In India there are 
also officers from the Dominions ; but those are sent 
over for training only, and are seldom attached to the 
General Staff at Army Headquarters, and then only for 
instruction and for short periods. 


578. Again, the editor of the official military publi- 
cation at home, the ‘ Army Review,’ though not an 
officer of the General Staff, is paid from its vote and 
relieves the General Staff of that work. It may here be 
mentioned that, besides contributing- to the contents of 
the * Army Review * the General Staff in India do a 
large amount of editorial work for this journal, the 
Director of Staff Duties acting as its assistant editor for 
India — numerous articles have been sent home, while 
others, which are now in course of preparation, will 
follow in due course. This does, and will, involve con- 
siderable work. 


In India a military publication, via., the 'Eauji- 
Akhbar, * is edited and managed by an officer of the 
General Staff. As in each case the General Staff is 
responsible, it would seem fair that the editor of the 
‘Army Review’ should be counted with the General 
Staff at home. It is of course recognised that in neither 
ease does the editor give his whole time to the work ; but 
the 'Army Review’ only appears quarterly, whereas 
the * Eauji-Aklibar ’ appears weekly and in three lan- 
guages. 

579. There are in addition two medical staff officers 
at the War Office, shown in the statement in Annex u re 
II, page 1113, Volume IV, who are attached to, and 
assist the General Staff in their work. One of them is 
in the Military. Operations, the other in the Training 
Directorate. 


* See Army Estimates for 1912- 
18 . 


The War Office General Staff is also assisted by a 
librarian and a map curator, who are not officers but 
officials of good standing, members of the Civil Service ; 
each has an assistant, also a member of the Civil 
Service ; and their pay is charged to the General Staff 
in Army Estimates*. As there are no equivalent officials 
at Army Headquarters in India, their duties are there 
performed by officers of the General Staff. 


580. Thus we see that, whereas the number of officers 
employed on the Headquarters General Staff at the War 
Office is, in Annexure II, page 1113, Volume IV, given 
as only 71, a complete comparison, would show 67 actual 
General Staff Officers, plus 3 officers regularly attached 
for duty from the Dominions, pins 2 medical officers, 2 
librarians and 2 map curators, plus the editor of the 
‘ Arm y Review, ’ plus a retired officer specially retained 
for translation duties, plus the secretary of the Overseas 
Defence Committee, plus the 5 military secretaries of 
the Committee of Imperial Defence. All these officers 
At© employed to a greater or less degree, on duties which. 
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in India, are performed entirely by the General Staff at 
Headquarters. 

531. The conclusion we draw from this, we fear, 
somewhat lengthy comparison is that, considering the 
yery important and far reaching duties with which it is 
charged, the General Staff at Army Headquarters in 
India is not overmanned, and we do not think that the 
number of Staff Officers employed could safely be 
reduced. Certainly no evidence in support of such a 
view, based upon examination into the nature of those 
duties, was brought before the Committee, and Brigadier- 
General Headlam's evidence was emphatically to the 
contrary effect. 

The suggestion, made in a question to Brigadier- 
General Headlam, that when the primary intelligence 
required about a given country or area, and the schemes 
of possible operations have been made up, an equally 
large establishment is not needed to keep them up to 
date, is based upon the assumption that the establish- 
ment available has been sufficient to bring all the 
intelligence required, or all the schemes of operations, to a 
complete state. We have reason to believe that the staff 
available never has been adequate for this purpose. It 
can and does only deal with the most pressing and im- 
portant items ; and by the time these have been com- 
pleted or nearly so, others have become more pressing in 
their turn, and the former ones have to he left alone 
while these others are attended to, and this process goes 
on indefinitely. In any case the argument used only 
applies to intelligence and plans of operations, and not 
to such subjects as training, staff duties and war organi- 
zation which are almost entirely current work. 

5S2. Reference was also made in Brigadier- General 
Headlam’s examination to the questions of (a) clerical 
establishment, (6) attached officers, (o) noting by clerks. 
We do not consider that, unless a central registry system 
he introduced for the Army Department generally, any 
reduction can safely be made in the establishment of 
clerks any more than in that of Staff Officers. 

As regards attached officers we think there has been 
a good deal of misapprehension on the subject and have 
. . „ annexed a note* thereon, 

from which, it will be seen 
that we regard the system as a cheap and generally 
efficient method of getting certain special work done. 

On the question of noting by clerks which was 
referred to in Brigadier- General Headlam’s examina- 
tion, it will perhaps be sufficient to say that the practice 
in the General Staff Branch is in’ accordance with 
Secretariat Instructions, as interpreted in a note* by the 
Joint Secretaries in the Army Department, dated 
August 8th 1910. 


14352. 

14382. 
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14285-89. 

14320-23. 


14320. 

14402. 

* See Annexure Z. 


583. Bassing now to the work of the Adjutant- 
General’s Branch ; Major-General Aylmer gave in- 8729. 
teresting evidence as to the duties with which that 
Branch is charged. He stated that, on the abolition 
of the Military Department, the work in his Branch 
was changed to a large extent in its nature and 
scope. The Adjutant-General was charged with 
dual functions and npt only remained a Headquarters 
, Staff Officer with the functions appertaining to him as 
such, hut became also a Secretariat Officer with certain 
functions as a member pf the Army Department. 
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We believe that much correspondence, which is now 
necessarily dealt witb in the 33 ranches of Army Head- 
quarters, was conducted between the Secretary to Govern.™ 
meat in tlie Military Department and Local Govern- 
ments, Lieutenant- Genemls of Commands, etc.^ It was 
only when tlie 3tJ ilitary Department considered a 
reference to be necessary, that such correspondence was 
seen, officially or unofficially, by the Army Headquarters 
staff. 

When the Army Department was created, the 
various offices of Army Headquarters became Divisions 
(now termed Branches) of the new Department. Each 
Branch was made responsible for its own eases, until 
finally l'ecoi'ded, and all action, in connection therewith 
now devolves on the Branch concerned, involving labour 
wbich under former conditions would have fallen 
wholly, or partially on the Military Department. 

Each paper nnder disposal has now to he * refer- 
enced ’ and to be carefully noted up, not, as in former 
days, from the purely military point of view only, but 
also from the aspects of finance as well as of Govern- 
ment expediency and policy. In many instances cases 
must be prepared in a form suitable for submission to the 
Governor- General, or to His Excellency’s Council. This 
calls for a careful examination of past records — often 
necessitating search for those which go back for many 
years, and are not in the record room of the Branch 
concerned. 

The Army Department Secretariat took over from 
the Military Department and retained in its own hands 
the following subjects, viz., the hoyal Indian Marine, 
the Indian Medical Service, Ecclesiastical business and 
Medals. The office staff was organized with a view to 
cases connected with these headings being dealt with 
wholly within the Secretariat. But, in practice, much 
of this work is passed by the Secretariat to the Branches 
of Army Headquarters for disposal. 

In former days comparatively few of the despatches 
received from the Secretary of State were seen in the 
Army Headquarters offices, and those -were noted on 
and * referenced ’ before leaving the Military Dejrai’t- 
xnent. Now every despatch is dealt with and disposed 
of by the Branch of Array Headquarters concerned. 

584s. General Aylmer added that the fact that nearly 
half of the cases with which his Branch had to deal were 
Army Department leather than Headquarters cases (that 
is, cases which His Excellency the Commander-In-Chief 
could dispose of as Commander-iu-Chief) involved much 
work which had never been done before by the Branch, 
bnt that unless the Government of India were prepared 
to concede the disposal of Army Department oases to 
lower Administrative Organizations — that is of cases 
which are not now within the powers of even the Com- 
mander-in- Chief to dispose of, — there did not remain 
much room for further decentralisation. Army Head- 
quarters were, he thought, already decentralised as far 
as was possible. 

585. He further pointed out that — 

(a) a large number of pay and pension cases, 
which were beyond the powers of General 
Officers Commanding, now came np to the 
Adjutant- General’s Branch ; which were 
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dealt with in that Branch, not as part of 
Army Headquarters but in the exercise of 
its functions as an integral portion of the 
Army Department — these cases, being 
beyond the powers of the Comnaander-in- 
Chief, as such, had to be passed to the 
Army Secretariat or the Military Finance 
Branch ; 

(5) that a vast number of disciplinary cases 
were received, which were beyond the 
powers of Divisions ; 

(<?) that a great many comparatively insignificant 
cases, under paragraph 150, Indian Army 
Regulations, 'Volume II, part of which 
refers to affrays between soldiers, whether 
British or Indian, and civilians, now came 
up to him, and that even where cases had 
been regarded by the local General Officer 
Commanding as too trivial to report, they 
often were referred to his Branch by the 
Army Department, on report from the 
Home Department, who might have taken, 
a more serious view of the matter from 
the civil side — these of course had to be 
enquired- into ; 

( d ) that the necessity for reporting the loss of 
arms or ammunition for the information 
of the Commander-in Chief and Govern- 
ment of India (which he thought was over- 
done) was the cause of a gxeat deal of 
clerical work. 

To these cases might be added such matters as the 
central administration of the Regimental Ins'-ifcute 
Funds, which is an entirely new class of work of late 
years. 

581. He concluded that no reduction of the 
Adjutant-General’s Branch, as regards Staff Officers, 
was possible — they had more work to do, as records and 
experience went to show, than in 1838, with three 
officers less, and he had no hesitation in saying thai the 
Branch was under-manned in this respect., and that it was 
only by working overtime and on holidays that the 
ordinary work could be kept going. There was no re- 
serve of power. 

587. The state of the case was^much the same as 
regards the clerical establishments— if compared with 
those in England, it would he seen that they were 
weaker in every way. And it must be remembered that 
in India they had to deal with two completely different 
sets of rules, for British and Native troops respectively. 

Quartermaster- 588. Considering next the question of the Quarter- 

General’s master- General’s Branch, Major-General Bird wood gave 

Branch. us a f u n account of the duties of the Branch, the 

practical effect of which was that, whereas, in 1898, 
the Quartermaster-General dealt only with Intelligence 
and the w T ork now carried on in the Movements and 
Quartering Directorate, he now has, in addition, the 
Supply and Transport, Remounts, Clothing, Veterinary 
and Farms Directorates. He further discussed the 
question of the administration of these different sections 
and the possibility of .retrenchment in connexion there- 
with in Answers 15031 and 15341. His answers are too 
long to quote here hut they give a clear idea of the 
heavy duties falling upon the Quartermaster-General. 
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689. In regard to both, the Adjutant- General’s and 
Quartermaster- General’s Branches the report of Major- 
General Hamilton Gordon’s Committee, which was 
appointed in 1911 to consider the organization of Branches 
of Army Headquarters, gives valuable information. 
As the questions put to Brigadier- General Headlam 
reveal a considerable amount of misapprehension on 
the subject of this Committee, it may perhaps be well 
to state that tbe whole of the action taken was in 
accord with the instructions given by His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief in his capacity of Army 
Member. 

690. After considering the report of Major-Gen- 
eral Hamilton Gordon’s Committee, in regard to the 
establishments of the Adjutant-General’s and Quarter- 
master-General’s Branches together with Major-General 
Birdwood’s views in regard to the Quartermaster- 
General’s Branch, we are of the opinion that, when the 
present system of army administration was introduced, 
the establishments of 'the Adjutant- General and Quarter- 
master-General were not sufficiently strengthened to 
enable them to deal with it. The result is that officers 
and clerks are overworked and the time of the senior 
officers is so occupied with routine matters that they 
have not the necessary leisure to enable them to con- 
sider more important matters concerned with the pre- 
paration of the army for war. 

We recommend : — 

(a) That, in accordance with the proposals of that 

Committee, the following increases he made 
to the Staff of the ( i ) Adjutant-General and 
( ii ) Quartermaster-General, viz : — • 

(«) One Director and two Deputy Assistant 
A d j utant- Generals . 

(it) One Assistant Quartermaster- General 

one Deputy Assistant Quartermaster- 
General, and one Staff Captain to become a 
Deputy Assistant Quartei’master- General. 

(b) That a Central Registry for the Army Depart- 

ment and Army Headquarters be estab- 
lished. 

591. As regards the Medical Branch, it consisted 
in 1898 of the Principal Medical Officer, a Medical 
Officer as Secretary, one Sanitary Officer and an 
Assistant Secretary of the Indian Subordinate Medical 
Department, to whom was added, on the abolition of 
the Commands, a Deputy Principal Medical Officer. 
In the interim a permanent Sanitary Officer has been 
added and again abolished. The present staff consists 
of a Director of Medical Services, one Deputy Director, 
and two Assistant Directors, with, as before, an Assistant 
Secretary from the Indian Subordinate Medical Depart- 
ment. We recommend no change in the existing 
establishment. 

692. In the Ordnance Branch, in view of the wide- 
spread and important nature of the work carried out in 
the Ordnance factories and Department, we think that 
the present directing establishment of the Director- 
General, one Deputy and one Assistant Director-General, 
is the minimum with which the duties cau be carried on. 
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593. The Military Works Branch has a directing 
staff consisting of the Director-General, a Deputy Direc- 
tor-General, two Assistant Director-Generals and two 
Deputy Assistant Director-Generals, a small increase on 
the staff existing in 1898. In view of the additional 
work thrown on this Branch of late years, we do not 
think that any reduction can be made. 

594. The organization of Army Headquarters, and 
the relations of its different Branches to each other and to 
the Army Secretariat, were discussed in the examination 
of several witnesses. Brom many of the questions put 
and answers given, especially in the case of Major- 
General Hamilton Gordon and Brigadier-Generals 
Headlam and Hamilton, it was evident that serious 
misapprehension existed as to the duties with which the 
several Branches of Headquarters are charged, and their 
relationship to each other, more especially as between 
the General Staff Branch and the Administrative 
Branches of the Adjutant-General and Quartermaster- 
General. 


6369* 
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595. The duties entrusted to each are given in India 
Army Orders Nos. 202 and 203 of April 1910, as amended 
by India Army Order of April 1st 1912 and are as 
follows : — 


Duties oe the General Staff* 

Military policy. Organization and distribution of the army 
for internal security and external war in accordance with tbe policy 
of the Government. Plans of operations for the defence of India. 
Collection of intelligence. Supervision of the training of the 
military forces for war. Their use in war. "War regulations. 
Organization and administration of the General Staff in India, and 
recommendation to the Commander-in-Chief of Officers for General 
Staff appointments. Education of officers. Inter-communication 
services. 

The duties are divided and dealt with by two Directors (i) 
Military Operations, (n) Staff Duties and Military Training, who 
are charged with — 


( i ) Military Operations . 

Plans of offensive and defensive operations, and plans of con- 
centration and reinforcement in connection therewith, Selection of 
war and concentration stations. Organization and distribution of 
the army in India for internal security and external war. Strate- 
gical considerations affecting the improvement or extension of 
communications. Defence schemes. Naval considerations affect- 
ing the defence of India. 

Co-ordination of all proposals and arrangements for war, 
including arms and equipment, affecting the fighting efficiency of 
the military force. Principles on which the army is to be 
mobilized and maintained in the field. War formations and estab- 
lishments. 

Collection, preparation (including strategical and tactical 
consideration), and distribution of information concerning the 
military geography, resources, and armed forces of India and the 
countries for which India is resprnsible. Correspondence with 
military attaches. Examination of foreign journals and literature 
generally. 

Submarine cables and wireless telegraphy, Aviation. Cen- 
sorship. Ciphers. 

Collection of topographical information, and compilation, and 
preparation of all maps required for military purposes, in co- 
operation with the Survey of India. All matters connected with 
frontier questions, boundary delimitations and demarcation com- 
missions. Selection of officers for Survey and geographical work. 
Issue of maps for war. 
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(*$) Staff Duties an el Jfrl iZitarg Training* 

Organization and training of the general staff, and appointment 
and attachment of officers thereto. Confidential reports on general 
staff officers. Entrance to and. Instruction at the staff college* 
Examinations for promotion and in foreign languages. Divisional 
and hi’Igacie libraries. 

Adaptation of the Imperial Regulations and Training IVTanuals 
to Indian conditions. Oo-ordi nation of peace and war publications, 
and preparation of the latter in collaboration with other branches. 
Study ok: inveutions and new equipment affecting the fisrhting 
efficiency of the military forces Advice as to the initiation of 
experiments for war purposes. Inter- communication services. 
Central Library at Army Headquarters. 

Training of all arms for wax*. Manoeuvres, criticism of 
reports thereon. A llotment of funds for training. Appointment of 
instructional staff and supervision of instruction at schools for war 
training. Instructional exercises without troops. 

Duties op this Aouttt G r je x eral's Branch. 

liaising and organizing the military forces* Maintenance of 
the Army in personnel, exclusive of that for which responsibility 
rests with beads of departments. Recruiting and reserves. Orga- 
nization of drafts. Discharges. 

HVTobilization of units, and co-ordination of mobilization 
arrangements and orders. Issue and transfer of mobilization 
.equipment. Depots. Organization of new and pi'ovisiona.1 units 

Administrative matters connected with training. Bhysxeal 
training and training o£ recruits. Ax' my schools. 

Ceremonial . Guards and escorts Honour’s and salutes. 
Rank and precedence. Colours and standards. Honorary distinc- 
tions. Rewards. 

Interior economy. Rands and messes. Regimental institutes. 
Soldiers^ libraries. 

Discipline. “Furlough and leave (except individual cases of 
leave of officers dealt with by the Military Secretary). 

Ray and pensions. Estates (British service warrant and all 
non-commissioned officers and men). 

Unattached List. Military prisons and detentio n barracks. 
Asylums. 

Horses, equipment and other matters special to Siiladar 
Cavalry. 

Duties op this Quahtehm aste b. ■ G enerax, 5 s Branch. 

All movements by land and sea, and regulations relating 
thereto. Guest ions connected with communications of all kinds*, 
the necessity for which has been accepted. Reliefs- Concentration. 

Encampments and regulations relating thereto. 

Preparation, in conjunction with the general staff, of plans for 
war so far as they affect supply and transport. 

Scales of accommodation for troops, and all questions relating 
to cantonments and the quartering of troops. Types and scales of 
barrack furniture. Administration of cantonments, military land 
and conservancy. Scales of ecclesiastical accommodation^ 
Organization and administration of the cantonment magistrate's 
department. ** 

The organisation and administration of the Supply and Trans- 
port Corps and the Farms department. The equipment, training 
and efficiency of all transport, both in peace and wax, and the 
preparation of all regulations relating thereto. The scales and 
issue of all provisions, forage, fuel and such other supplies, stores 
and equipments for the troops as are administered by the Quarter- 
master-General, and the fixing of scales of reserves. Questions 
connected with compensation for dearness of provisions and forage 
Regulations relating to supply in peace and war. Questions 
regarding cooks and cooking. Dress an<J clothing, including cloth- 
mg establishments. r 

The organization and administration of the Army Veterinary 
Service. Veterinary requirements of the grmy, inspections, reports 
g*u«l returns. T The preparation of fiejd yeterinary hospitals, stored 
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and offices for mobilization ; and veterinary equipment of units. 

Veterinary regulations. Shoeing. 

The organization and administration of the Remount depart- 
ment. Provision of remounts for the army. Questions re horses 
and mules generally. 

596. It will be seen from the foregoing detail that the 
General Staff Branch, is concerned with the consideration 
of all questions of general policy, of organization for war 
and distribution of the army, of preparation for war, in- 
cluding information and the education and training of 
the Staff and the army generally, and with co-ordination 
of all measures to this end. It does not deal with admin- 
istration of any sort, except that of the General Staff 
itself. 

On the other hand, the Adjutant-General is charged 
essentially with the provision and administration of 
the personnel of the army, and its discipline. 

And the Quartermaster-General is responsible for 
its food, clothing, quartering, supplies and transport, for 
the provision of animals and for the administration of 
the services dealing with these duties. 

597. It is clear that the relations between the 
three Branches must he of the closest, not only in 
virtue of the General Staff being charged with * policy,* 
which must necessarily involve constant consultation 
with the other two, but because its duties of co-ordination 
of all proposals and arrangements for war, and of 
war organizition, involve constant reference to it by 
the Administrative Branches. The duty of dealing with 
war preparation and organization means, in this country, 
preparation and organization for war on or beyond 
the Indian frontiers, as well as for internal security ; and 
from these points of view there is hardly any admin- 
istrative proposal which does not demand careful con- 
sideration by the General Staff. Such consideration 
occupies much of the time of the Chief of the General 
Staff and his subordinates, who have, in addition, their 
own special work in preparing war plans, collecting 
military intelligence, and directing the training of the 
army and the higher education of its officers — subjects 
again which require constant communication with the 
Administrative Branches. The dividing line between 
the General Staff and Administrative duties is therefore 
fine, but it is clearly drawn and every effort is made to 
observe the distinction, which is of great importance for 
the efficient conduct of business at Headquarters. 

598. Previously to 1910, in view of the position of 
the Chief of the Staff, it had been the custom to refer 
many questions affecting administration to his Division, 
and the distinction just mentioned had not been very 
strictly observed. With a view to making it quite 
clear that the newly constituted General Staff Branch 
was not intended, to deal with administrative questions. 

Sir Douglas Haig, in a long note upon a case* dealing * Pros. A., April 1911, No. 1901. 
with the effect of the abolition of the Commands upon 
the various administrative services, ended by saying — 

In the definition of a General Staff adopted by the 
Imperial Conference of 1907, it is particularly i nested 
that it should carry out its duties without in the least 
interfering in questions connected with command and 
administration This appears to be a case where the 
despatch should be drafted by the Army Department/* 
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This was written in May 1910, very shortly after 
the General Staff was formed. Subsequently the General 
Staff Branch frequently called attention to the fact 
that it was not intended to deal with administration, 
with the result that the reference to it of such questions 
has now practically ceased. 

599. We have thought it desirable to refer to this 
subject, because the tendency of a large part of Major- 
General Hamilton Gordon’s examination was to suggest 
that it was the duty of the General Staff to intervene in 
administrative matters. 

Tims in his examination it was suggested that the 
General Staff had failed in its duty, because, on being 
asked to give details as to how each of the nine divisions 
and eight cavalry brigades of the field army stood at 
the moment, in regard to their transport, clothing, equip- 
ment and supplies generally, the General Staff Branch 
referred to the rvarious departments concerned for up 
to date infomation. As the witness told the Committee, 
a definite question could, in general terms, have been 
answered in the course of a few hours, but the question 
as put demanded reference for details to the other 
13473-5. Branches, and numerous assumptions as to conditions, 
before an answer could possibly be given. He informed 
the Committee that information as to the state of 
preparation for field service was obtained from the other 
Branches periodically, but not from day to day. Had the 
General Staff been in the habit of constantly questioning 
other Branches as to the state of the work for which 
they and not the General Staff were responsible, the 
latter would rightly have been accused of interfering in 
administrative questions. 

600. Again the President asked the same witness. 
* e It is understood that the condition of the Army 
Bearer Corps for some years past has made it absolutely 
inadequate for work with any large force. How does 
the General Staff propose to meet this state of affairs ? ” 
As the witness pointed out, the General Staff could not 
deal with such a matter and, had done its duty when it had 
drawn the attention of those administratively responsible 
to the deficiency, and had urged that steps should he 
taken to remedy it. 

In the same examination it was suggested that the 
General Staff ought themselves to have made inquiries 
into the working of the rifle factory at Ishapur, and 
into the condition of the rifles in the hands of the 
troops, instead of relying upon the reports of the officials 
responsible. 

601. This line of examination tended, in our opinion, 
to- show a misconception of the duties of the General Staff 
and administrative Branches at Headquarters, and we 
consider that the witness was right when, subsequently, 
he said in regard to mobilization, that it was merely the 
duty of the General Staff to. he aware in general terms 
how far the field army was in a position to take the field, 
and that more detailed information was essentially the 
province of the Adjutant-General, who was responsible 
for mobilizing the army. 

602. Were any other course of action to he pursued, 
and were Branches to investigate each other’s business, 
as suggested in this examination, it would lead to endless 
friction and confusion among them, whereas w r e believe 
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tli at, at the present moment, all Braneh.es of Head- 
quarters are working harmoniously and with an almost 
total absence of friction. 

603. In the examination of the same witness and 
Brigadier- General Headlam, the ** Mobilization Com- 
mittee ” was referred to, and comment was made on 
the fact that it had apparently fallen into abeyance. 

So far as we can ascertain from the records, the 
Mobilization Committee has not met since May and 
July 1908, while a batch of papers was circulated once, 
without a meeting, in 1907. It has not therefore met 
since a date long anterior to the formation of the General 
Staff — so that its non-assembly can hardly be said to be 
concerned with the functions of that body. The facts of 
the case would seem to be, first, that the subjects of policy 
and co-ordination (which seem to cover all the questions 
the Mobilization Committee was meant to deal with), 
having been assigned as subjects to the Chief of the 
Staff and later to the General Staff, presumably with 
intention, the discussion of questions of principle con- 
nected with mobilization, preparation of the army for 
war and military operations, which had been at one 
time the special duty of the Mobilization Committee, 
was otherwise provided for ; and, secondly, that, as 
practically every question with which the Mobilization 
Committee could deal came also under the functions 
of the Advisory Council, which had the additional 
advantage of the presence of the Secretary for Army 
Finance, to assemble the former as well would mean 
merely a duplication of work. 

604. We feel some doubt whether the relations of 
the Heads of Branches at Army Headquarters to the 
Army Department and Secretary, and the position of 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, as such and 
as Army Member, as laid down in the “ Compendium 
of Office Buies, 1909,” fall within our terms of refer- 
ence, but in view of the fact that they were discussed 
in the examinations of Mr. Brunyate and General 
Hamilton Gordon we have thought it right to refer 
to them. In these discussions two propositions were 
suggested, the first, that members of the Headquarters 
Staff were precluded from submitting to the Com- 
mander-in- Chief , otherwise than through the Army 
Secretary, any questions upon which the orders of 
the Government of India might afterwards he required, 
and the second, that the Commander-in-Chief could not 
cause his views as such to be communicated by his 
chief staff officers to the Army Department, because 
the question involved would afterwards come before him 
as Army Member. 

605. In these suggestions, however, as it seems to us, 

two separate functions of heads of Branches of the Head- 
quarters Staff were confused ; («) that of ascertain- 

ing from the Commander-in-Chief whether proposals 
which are deemed advisable by one of them are, primd 
facie , in agreement with his views and should be discussed 
further; and (5) the subsequent elaboration and working 
out of such proposals, with a view to their further consi- 
deration from the Financial and Army Department point 
of view, before final submission to His Excellency as 
Army Member. The suggestion seems to be that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief cannot, without*either binding or stulti- 
fying himself, desire one of his Chief Staff officers to con- 
sider, from the purely military and technical point of 
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view, a question which will necessarily afterwards require 
further consideration from his financial and political 
advisers ; and that one of the chief staff officers of the 
army in India must not ask the opinion of the highest 
military authority in the country whether he thinks a 
question should he taken up, because, if he agrees to its 
being examined, it will eventually come before him for 
decision in its w iaer aspect. 

606 If this were the fact, it would seem to follow 
that an officer in the position of the Commander-in* 
Chief is not capable of differentiating between the mili- 
tary and administrative aspects of a case, and cannot 
hold an open mind until it has been considered in all its 
aspects. 

In practice, both the past and the present Comman- 
der-in- Chief have in fact considered themselves c tpable 
of looking at the matter from both points of view. As an 
instance of the former’s attitude, we fin 1 that in 
Mebruary 1907, when a proposal regarding the train- 
ing, employment, and remuneration of officers as inter- 
preters in Russian, which had been initiated hy the Chief 
of the Staff’s Division, .was first submitted to him as 
Army Member by the Army Secretary, Lord Kilohcner 
•minuted as follows : — 

“ I should have seen these proposals as Commandcr-in-Cluef 
and am not prepare! t> forw ird until matter has been nut before 
me by Chief of the Stall’s Division/’ 

And the present Commander-in-Ohiof has given 
distinct orders, that officers of the Headquarters "staff 
shall not take up cases for eventual submission to the 
A rmy Department," till they have received his approval 
as Commander-in-Chief, 

607- This appears to us to be consistent with business 
principles. There is nothing to bo gained by Branches 
spending time and labour in working out military pro- 
posals, before ascertaining whether they would be agree- 
able to the Commander-in-Chief, who, in giving sanction 
for the proposal to be examined, does not in the least 
pledge himself to accept it afterwards. It may he 
remarked that, so far as we are aware, this procedure 
works satisfactorily. 

It may also be added that it is the procedure laid 
down by paragraph 43 (6) of the e Compendium of Office 
Mules, * which appears to be in accord with the Sec- 
retary of State’s orders in despatch No. 18 (Military) 
of 9th February 1903. 

608. We do not find that, in acting as they have 
hitherto been accustomed, heads of Branches have 
done more than the Compendium of Office Rules lays 
down, in first ascertaining " whether the Commander- 
in Chief considers the measure one which should be 
proceeded with ’* [Rule 43 (&)] ; nor do we find that 
any difficulty arises in practice from the subordination 
of heads of Branches, in their capacity as members of 
the Army Department, to the Army Secretary ; and 
we feel bound to record the opinion that, so far as we 
are aware, no practical difficulty in working the 
system has shown itself, nor do we think that work 
in the Army Department has suffered. We have reason 
to believe th.e contrary to be the case. 

As the result of our investigation into the organi- 
zation, duties and working of the Branches of the 
^Headquarters Staff and their relation to the Army 
J>epartmentj we do not recommend any alteration 
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further than the establishment of a Central Registry, 
in existing arrangements, which appear to be working 
satisfactorily. 

Section XXIX. — Ordnance Establishments and 

Personnel. 

609. The Committee was directed to enquire into the 
working of the Factories Branch of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, more especially with reference to the question of 
the retention or otherwise of these factories. The 
recommendations of the Committee have been already 
submitted to Government, and it is not necessary to 
reproduce in this Report all the considerations which 
led up to them. 

610. The Members were in agreement as to the advis- 
ability of retaining the following establishments, 
viz : — 

(а) The Cordite factory near Wellington in the 

Nilgherries. 

(б) The Gun and Shell factories at Ishapur and 

Cossipore. 

(c) The Small Arms Ammunition factories at 

Dum bum and Kirkee. 

(d) The Gun Carriage factory at Jubbulpore. 

611. The Members were also in agreement in making 
the following proposals — 

(а) That the repair of arms, which cannot be 

effected regi mentally, be carried out in the 
Rifle factory, all arsenal workshops now 
maintained for this purpose being closed. 

(б) That the conversion of all non-charger long 

Lee-Enfield Rifles to charger loading be 
expedited. 

(o) That the petty manufactures now undertaken 
in arsenals be curtailed, so far as may be 
feasible. 

(d) That the Director of Factories be located in 

Calcutta. 

( e ) That the present system of factory accounts he 

given a fair trial before it is altered, 

(/*) That the present detailed audit of arsenal 
accounts by the Military Accounts Depart- 
ment might be curtailed. 

(g) That, within reasonable limits, Government 
Departments should be required to obtain 
from Ordnance factories such articles as 
they require, which are procurable, and can 
be produced in the factories without an 
increase to the normal establishments and 
working plant. 

(h) That the proposals made by the late Director- 
General of Ordnance and the Unattached 
List Committee in 1906, in regard to the 
systems now obtaining for the seconding and 
promotion of subordinates in the Stores and 
Factory Branches be reconsidered, with a 
view to amending certain anomalies which 
cause an unreasonable flow of promotion and 
consequent unnecessary expense. 

(*) That the arsenal at Rangoon he reduced to' 
the status of a de’ t .6t, for the storage of 
ammunition and such mobilization and other 
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war stores as are not maintained in regi- 
mental charge ; the Burma Division "being 
made otherwise dependent on India. 

612. On the following points we were unable to 
agree with our colleagues. Lord Nicholson and Sir 
William Mev’er, viz : — 

(a) That the manufacture of rifles, and to a great 

extent also of component parts, by the Rifle 
factory at Ishapur should be discontinued. 

(b) That steps should be taken to compare the 

accounts of Messrs. Cooper, Allen and Co.’s 
leather factory at Cawnpore and the Govern- 
ment Harness and Saddlery factory there on 
a like basis ; aud that, if this examination 
showed Government factory work to be 
more expensive, the question of disestablish- 
ing it, or reducing its sphere of production 
should be considered. 

613. Our reasons were fully given in the papers 
submitted to Government from which the following 
extracts are taken. 

***** 


The Bifle 
factory at 
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“ The arguments in favour of the abolition of Ishapur as a 
factory depend entirely on the assumption that the War Office, on 
receiving reasonable notice, can guarantee to supply India’s demands. 
On other occasions, even in time of peace and with ample notice, 
the War Office has nut always found itself able to meet the 
demands made on it.”* 

***** 


“ It is clear that before the advisabil.ty of dispensing with 
even the pivsent small producing power of our Ishapur factory can 
be thoroughly considered, we must know as definitely as possible 
what the War Office can, or cannot do for us, for our demands will 
be large.” 

***** 


“ General Stuart appears to consider that, now that the initial 
difficulties have been disposed of, and those caused by the intro- 
duction of the new system of inspection are being overcome, the 
Ishapur factory should have no difficulty in future in turning out 
some 20,000 — 25,000 i.ew short rifles a year. Assuming even a 
reduced figure of, say, 15,000 a year, we are of opinion that, in 
view of the present position at Home, and of the wastage already 

alluded to in India — to meet which we have no reserve m hand 

the power of manufacturing even this number of rifles a y ear should 
not be lightly given up. It, at worst, will go far to replace 
wastage.” 

***** 


“ We feel obliged to disagree with our colleagues so far as 
they recommend the curt dlrnent of the manufacture in India of 
'component parts’ of arms. It is by no means certain that such 
component parts for the obsolete pattern rifle will for long con- 
tinue to be manufactured at Home, when the manufacture of the 
new rifles has once begun. We now have the appliances and it 
would be much safer to be able to make them here. 


f ‘ Our colleagues propose, apart from the conversion of long 
Lee-Enfield rifles to charger-loading weapons (which conversion 
will shortly be completed), to confine the work of the factory in 
future to repairs only, and would forbid any production of new 
weapons, even when such production could be carried out in the 
intervals of repair work and be used to supplement that work 


* As an example of this we quote the following: — In 191‘> the 
ofStatef or India appioved of the proposal of the Government of Indii to 
obtain 16 000 rifles per annum, in the years, 1911-12, 1912-13. and it is unrW 
stood, so informed the War Office. In February and March 1919 -i,_ vw 
Office was notified that 16,000 would be required on this account in 1912-1 S and 
also, unofficially, that 78,000 more would probably be asked C in the same 
year. Ihe despatch asking for the 7a, COO left India on May 23rd 1912 But ™ 
°°^?«t for the supply of any rifles at all was made until late in Octoberl912 
and the first batch of 1,500 rifles did not leave England until January 31st 1913 ’ 
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We should disagree with this, even iE it were found that the War 
Office could meet all our requirements in the supply of rifles, for 
experience shows that, if repairs are to be properly carried out, the 
factory must be capable of, and have some experience in the 
manufacture of the complete weapon.” 

* * ft ft * 

“Turning now to the question of the Harness and Saddlery 
factory, Cawnpore. 

“ The majority of the Committee do not, indeed, make any 714. 
definite recommendation in favour of giving the contract for 
harness, etc., to Messrs. Cooper, Allen and Co., unless it should 
appear on investigation that they could manufacture more cheaply 
than the Government factory. But unless there was a considerable 
difference in their favour, we should regard it as doubtful policy 
for us to place ourselves in the hands of any single firm of con- 
tractors, for harness and saddlery, as we have done in the case of 
boots. 

“ The maintenance of a Government factory has certain well 
established advantages, apart from the actual matter of cost, 
and we incline to the opinion that the question of stopping the 
Government manufacture of harness and saddlery should he 
postponed until there exists in India a sufficient number of reliable 
firms to afford a reasonable prospect of our being able to procure 
from them adequate supplies irx time of war at fair rates.” 

ft ft ft * ft 

614. Other points considered by the Committee 
were : — 


Suitability of 
civilians for 
administrativ e 
appointments* 


Enlargement of 
tbe field from 
which officers 
are obtained 
for the 
Ordnance 
Department* 


The safe- 
guarding of 
arsenals, 
also of arms 
and 

ammunition in 
transit. 


(ct) Whether the higher posts in the manufactur- 
ing branches should be open to civil officers 
of the Department. 

( b ) Whether in the case of officers, the higher 
posts should be reserved for the Royal Artil- 
lery. 

( g ) Whether the rules regarding the guarding of 
arsenals and magazines, and for the security 
of arms and ammunition in transit from 
and to factories, arsenals and units, are 
adequate and observed. 

(d) The possible reduction of the large sums now 
expended on tents for the use of troops in 
the hills, by the provision of permanent huts 
and the reduction in the numbers of con- 
valescents and soldiers’ families ordered up 
to the bills. 

615. In regard to (a) and {&), we are of the opinion that 
for these administrative appointments military officers 
are more suitable than civilians, more especially as those 
now serving are for the most part specialists. If how- 
ever, in the future, civilians with all round qualifica- 
tions should * become available, they should not be 
debarred from these posts* 

616. We further think that the Stores Branch of the 
Ordnance Department will gain if it is opened to all arms 
of the service, and if arrangements can be made for officers 
of the Ordnance Corps at home to do duty in this country, 
under conditions analagous to those which govern the 
temporary employment of officers of the Army Service 
Corps with the Supply and Transport Corps in India. 

617. We have had no evidence to show any marked 
want of eare or disregard of orders in the guarding of 
arsenals, etc. Allusion was made during the course of our 
proceedings to a Sikh guard having been furnished for 
the arsenal at Rerozepore, but we did not understand, 
from the information furnished to the Committee by the 
Army Department, that the arsenal at Rerozepore had 
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ever been entrusted solely to an Indian guard, and we 
know that for the past twenty years this has not 
been tbe case; but that, whereas up to 1907 a Native 
infantry guard was mounted in the "Port at Perozepore 
in addition to the British infantry guards, from that 
year the former guard has been discontinued. The 
Committee was also told of the case of the 10th Jats, 
wbo, at a time when the conduct of that regiment 
was under investigation, found tbe guard over a 
magazine (not arsenal) on the banks of the Hooghlv, 
south of Ishapur, in which cordite was stored to meet 
the working requirements of the small arms ammuni- 
tion factory at Dum Dum. But this magazine is in an 
isolated situation, hardly suitable for a guard of British 
infantry, and we are inclined to think that the danger 
in this case was somewhat over-estimated ; though we 
consider that no regiment under suspicion should find a 
guard over explosives. 

618. We recommend that the arrangements for safe- 
guarding arms and ammunition in transit should be 
enquired into, as the economical methods which have 
hi .Tier to been followed may not, under present conditions, 
affoi'd a satisfactory margin for safety. 

619. We recommend that huts be built in tbe bills 
for the usual complement of men and families who, 
having been sent up from the plains for the hot weather, 
are now accommodated in tents, so that the present 
loss on tentage may be minimised. With the 
knowledge we have of the immense benefits men and 
families gain by going to the bills, and of the conse- 
quently increased efficiency and contentment of tbe 
troops, we deprecate any reduction being made in tbe 
numbers now admitted to these benefits. 

620. As regards reserves of artillery ammunition 
{vide Annexure C, Item 4), we are satisfied with the 
present position, and we do not think it will he necessary 
to expand the gun and shell factory at Cossipore. 

621. In regard to Ordnance field parks (item 5 in 
above Amnexure) the present position is that, with the 
exception of stores for one cavalry brigade, four parks 
are completely provided with a six months’ supply of 
impoitod as well as local stores ; while the other five 
have a six months’ supply of imported stores. 

622. We consider that all the field parks should 
be provided with imported stores ; but only with such 
articles of locally obtainable stores as cannot he pro- 
cured on mobilization, or within a reasonable time after 
mobilization has been ordered. We also consider that 
the existing Tables of mobilization stores for Ordnance 
Bield Parks should he revised, in order that articles may 
be eliminated, which are not really essential, and other 
reductions be considered. 

623. We somewhat doubt whether the arrange- 
ments at present in force for keeping the Director- 
General of Ordnance informed of the progress of 
supplies by the India Office Store Department meets 
requirements in the case of urgent or important demands. 
A ** quarterly return ” of stores under supply to India" 
dated on the 1st of each quarter and published about 
three weeks later, reaches India some five or six weeks 
after the date it bears. This suffices in the case of 
ordinary supplies, but where it is desirable to have 
(fcirher or more frequent intimation of shipments, some- 
thing more is necessary, and a monthly statement would 
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more nearly meet requirements. Such a return might 
have reference only to items specially notified for inclu- 
sion at the time of demand or subsequently at the 
request of the Director-General of Ordnance. Such 
items as guns, carriages or mountings, small arms, 
machine guns, ammunition, or experimental equipments 
would usually be so notified. ¥e recommend this point 
for consideration. 

Section XXX — Military Works Services. 

624. In case of mobilization there will be a deficiency 
of about 191 Royal Engineer officers and we see no other 
course than to trust to sources outside of India, as well as 
to whatever may he made available within the country, 
to complete the requirements of the army. We hope 
that it may be found possible to create, from gentlemen 
and others employed under civil and municipal adminis- 
trations and in private firms, a reserve of officers and 
subordinates for engineering duties in rear of the army, 
or with the troops detailed for internal defence, which 
may assist to meet the existing shortage. 

625. In regard to the subordinate establishments, we 
have considered whether, with a view to economy, 
civilians might not he substituted for military employes; 
but having regard to the fact that the service brings the 
subordinates into frequent contact with the troops, and 
not feeling certain that appreciable economy would 
result, we do not think it advisable to suggest any 
change in this respect. 

626. We have also considered whether the subordinate 
establishment of the Barrack Department might not be 
recruited from military pensioners instead of from men 
on the active list ; and, though Major-General Dickie 
was opposed to the idea generally, he thought that it 
might be worth trying in one or two places as an ex- 
periment, an opinion which is also shared by Sir James 
Willcocks. We recommend that this experiment he 
tried, as if successful it may conduce to economy. 

627. In connexion with the Redistribution Scheme it 
has been stated* that barracks have been built which 
subsequently proved not to have been required. So far as 
we are aware this has been the ease in but one instance, 
viz : — at Ahmednagar. These barracks, too, would have 
been occupied, had not the Government of India decided, 
in consequence of a change in the local political condi- 
tions, to cancel the withdrawal of a British battalion 
from Dinapore, which had been previously determined 
upon. 

The present Oommander-in-Chief inaugurated 
schemes for the acquisition by Government of the lines 
of Indian Silladar Cavalry, and for the improvement in 
the standard of accommodation provided for all native 
troops. We attach much political importance to these 
measures and trust that it may be found possible to 
complete them at an early date. 

628. We have recommended in Section XXIX, 
paragraph 619 of this Report that, on economical 
grounds, ^buildings should he substituted for tents in 
which many British troops and families are . accom- 
modated when sent to the hills. 

629. Having in view the importance of maintaining 
in good health those British soldiers who are stationed in* 
the plains during the hot and rainy seasons, we strongly 
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recommend that steps be taken to substitute electric 
fans for hand -impelled punkahs and to provide electric 
lights in the barracks, institutes and Government 
quarters, at all stations where connection can be made 
with existing installations, or where an installation can 
be introduced at a not excessive cost. 

Section XXXI— Military Finance and the Mili- 
tary Accounts department- 

630. The Military Accounts Department is a branch 
of the Finance Department (Military Finance) of the 
Government of India. 

631. For purposes of financial administration, India 
is divided into three Circles and two independent divi- 
sions, the former being each under a Controller, the 
latter each under a Deputy Controller. At the head of 
the Department is the Military Accountant General who 
is also, ex officio, a Deputy Secretary to Government in 
the finance Department. 

A fourth Controller deals with the accounts of the 
Royal Indian Marine and Military Supply Services 
(Ordnance, Clothing, Supply and Transport, etc). 

632. Up to 1909 the Department was essentially mili- 
tary in its character, as it is still in the highest classes. 
From that year civilians have been appointed by the 
Secretary of State as Military Accountants, and there are 
at present 12 of these gentlemen in the 2nd class of that 
grade. It is too early as yet to form a definite opinion 
as to the advantages gained by substituting civilian for 
military officers in the department. 

633 . The methods followed by the Military Accounts 
Department aim at safeguarding the financial interests 
of the State, by a system which attempts to bring every 
item of expenditure under audit and to disallow all ex- 
penditure which is not specifically authorized by the 
Regulations. This system whilst, generally speaking, 
meeting the objects for which it has been framed, 
tends to be unduly costly, and by inclining some of 
the officers of the department to interpret the letter 
rather than the spirit of the regulations in a some- 
what narrow manner it adds to the office work of the 
army at large, without always ensuring commensurate 
economy to the State. But even with its present limita- 
tions the system of decentralization introduced at Lord 
Kitchener’s instance has resulted in officers of the army, 
generally, taking much more personal interest in their 
financial responsibilities, and has therefore conduced to 
economy. 

634. The whole system is now under revision, and it is 
hoped that the new rules will much simplify the disposal 
of military accounts business, and that they will cause 
a reduction in the cost of administering financial con- 
trol without unduly relaxing it ; that they will result in 
a more real system of decentralization than has as yet 
been effected, and a better understanding on the part of 
general and other officers as to their financial powers 
and responsibilities. 

635. We understand that a scheme for altering the 
status of the Military Finance Secretary and his imme- 
diate subordinates is under the consideration of the 
Government of India. With the details of that scheme 
we * are not concerned ; but we desire to express our 
decided opinion that the existing system has materially 
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promoted economy, by affording tbe Army Member and 
Army Department skilled financial assistance, and 
strengthening financial control. We hope that, whatever 
changes may be introduced, these 'will be such as will 
conduce to the closest co-operation between the Army 
[Finance Branch and the various Branches of Army 
Headquarters, without diminishing the efficiency of the 
control in question or weakening the position of the 
Commauder-in-Chief as Army Member, in regard to the 
provision of funds for the purposes of the army. 

636. We recommend that Mr. Brunyate’s proposals 
for obviating the inconveniences caused by the present 
system regarding lapses, and for the preparation of the 
Army Budget should receive careful consideration. In 
our opinion they are sound in principle and likely to 
prove a convenience both to the [Finance Department 
and to tbe Army. 

637. We attach great importance to the provision of 
financial assistance for the Branches of Army Head- 
quarters which have to prepare projects involving con- 
siderable expenditure, so that either they may be worked 
up from their inception on lines which are in accordance 
with the policy and requirements of the [Finance Depart- 
ment, or that they may be dropped at an early stage if 
for financial reasons they are unsound. 

Section XXXII- — The supply of Rifles and 
Machine Chins. 

638. The situation as regards the supply of rifles has 
we believe recently engaged the attention of the Grovera- 
snent of India and cannot be described as satisfactory. 
We understand that, on April 1st 1913, over 80,000 rifles 
were still required in order to be able to ensure that, on 
a general mobilization, every man of the regular army 
.and volunteers could be supplied with either a “ short 
Lee-Enfield” rifle or a “ charger loading Lee-Enfield ” 
rifle. We are informed that orders for these 80,000 
rifles have been placed, hut that it is not likely that 
all will he supplied much before December 31st, 1913. 
The “charger loading ” Lee-Enfield rifles are converted 
rifles of the earlier long Lee-Enfield pattern and can 
hardly be described as modern rifles. We regard it as 
most important that the earliest opportunity be taken to 
re-arm the army in India with the new small bore rifle, 
recently approved for adoption at home, for even the 
short Lee-Enfield rifle will shortly be obsolete. 

639. The reserve of rifles which Lord Kitchener con- 
sidered to be needful has not yet been formed, owing to 
reasons which it is unnecessary to discuss in this [Report. 
We strongly recommend that a reserve should be built 
up, and maintained, of 122,000 rifles, on the basis of 
one-third the rifles in ordinary use, including those in the 
hands of the Volunteers, in addition to a provision for the 
extra recruits of the Indian army to be enlisted on mobi- 
lization, care being taken to ensure that a proper pro- 
portion of each pattern of rifle in the hands of the troops 
is always included in the ordnance reserve, This point 
should be borne in mind when the next rearmament 
is being made. 

640. The Committee have been informed that the 
condition of the rifles and carbines in possession of the 
volunteers urgently calls for their replacement, and we 
recommend that this matter be given early attention. 
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641. We ngree with General Stuart that the amount 
of ball ammunition in the actual charge of British units 
should be increased. 

642. It is somewhat difficult to follow the figures re- 
garding machine guns which have been submitted to the 
Committee. We understand that the Secretary of State 
approved of the number 540, which had been entered in 
the Schedule of 1909-10, as the establishment of machine 
guns to be maintained. But from this figure 40 guns 
which then formed part of the armament of various posts 
were omitted, probably owing to their being on parapet, 
and not tripod mountings. The total number should 
properly have been stated as 540+ i0=580. It is now 
proposed further to increase the sanctioned establish- 
ment of machine gtins to 020. In October, 1912, 
of this number- 

510 were in hand 
47 had been ordered 
23 others had been already sanctioned 

5r.O 

leaving 40 machine guns for which the sanction of the 
Secretary of State has still to be obtained. 

But in view of the impending introduction of a 
rifle of smaller calibre than that now in use, we would 
suggest that any further demands for machine guns, 
other than replacements, should not ho submitted until 
the issue of the new arm has been sanctioned. 

643. Wo recommend that, in al lotting machine guns> 
the following order of issue should be adopted : — 

(1) To all British units in India and Indian units 
of the Field Army. 

(2) To units of the Frontier Brigades at Kokat, 

Bannu, and Dera Ismail Khan. 

(3) To the Indian regiments of the mobile 

columns in Upper Burma. 

(4) To those Volunteer corps for which machine 

gunsarcsuitable. 

(5) To Indian regiments detailed for internal 
security duties, in the order of the im- 
portance of the area in which they are 
located. 

644. The above recommendations do not refer to 
the machine guns of the mobile armament of coast 
defences, or of inland forts. 

Section XXXIII. — Strategical Bailways and 
Frontier Beads. 

645. In regard to the development of frontier rail- 
ways, which would he of great advantage from the 
supply and concentration point of view in time of war, 
the present position is as already described in paragraphs 
207 to 211. We now desire to make the following 

(a) From the point of view of the defence of India 
and expeditionary action across the frontier, 
we are of opinion that it is very desirable 
to extend the Kabul river railway to Smatzai, 
and the Kohat-Thal line to Parachinar, as 
already recommended by an India Office 
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Committee in 1901, and the Sub-Committee 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence in 
1907- The Kabul river railway, which in our 
opinion should follow the river and not the 
Shilman Gakke route, could not be completed 
to Smatzai in less than approximately three 
years ; if therefore its construction is defer- 
red till the outbreak of hostilities, or till hos- 
tilities appear imminent, the line would not 
be available for use during the operations. 

The Thal-Parachinar extension could be 
made more rapidly ; but if field operations 
were being carried on at the time, work on 
the railway would be greatly hampered, as the 
Kohat-Thal portion of the line would be re- 
quired for the transport of troops and stores, 
so that the material for extending the line 
could only be brought up with difficulty. We 
are therefore of opinion that the extension of 
both these lines should be gradually made iu 
peace time, and not postponed until opera- 
tions are actually undertaken. 

(5) We regard the construction of the Kabul 
river railway as the more important of the 
two projects, because the Peshawar- Kabul 
line of advance is not only the more direct, 
and open throughout the winter, but by it 
our forces would pass through Jalalabad, the 
occupation of which would be essential in 
operations in northern Afghanistan. More- 
over, the Kabul river railway would take 
very much longer to construct. 

(c) We consider that both lines should, as recom- 8902-14. 
mended by Sir T. Wynne, be constructed 8933. 
on the 2' 6" gauge, which would suffice for 
military purposes, and cost considerably less 
than the broad gauge. 

(d) If for political reasons the Government of 
India are disinclined to push the line to 
Parachinar at present, we consider that it is 8S28. 
desirable to construct a cart road to the 
foot of the Paiwar, suitable to take a 2' &' 
line of railway as suggested by Sir T. Wynne. 

to Meanwhile we strongly recommend the con- 
struction of two good roads, capable of carry- 
ing heavy motor traffic, through the Khyber 
to Torkbam. It is understood that the 
second road has already been commenced. 

646. We regard the provision of direct railway com- 
munication between Bombay and Sind as being essential- 
ly desirable, but not of great urgency. 


1940. 

4742. 

2599, 4078, 5407, 7336, 
8976. 


647. Generally speaking we advocate the extension 
of the railway communications on the frontiers, such as 
the connection of the Quetta -Pishin and Kohat-Thal 
railways with the Bannu-Tank line, and between TJpper 
Burma and Assam, both as a means of rapidly moving 
troops and stores when required, and on account of the 
civilizing influences which such lines cannot fail to exert 
on the people of the areas served. Por the same reasons 
we recommend that roads should be constructed in the 
eastern and north-eastern frontier districts of Upper 
Burma and Assam. 
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Section XXXIV— Training and Manoeuvres. 

618. The Committee have had under consideration 
the question of the adequacy of the annual grant for 
Training and Manoeuvres. 

' 640. In former days, before the abolition of the 
Command system, the periodical assembly of troops for 
manoeuvres was intended to serve as a counterpoise to 
the drawbacks of their distribution in cantonments, which 
had no connection with tho organizations of which 
they would form part in war. But all hough stress was 
laid by the army authorities on such periodical concou- 
3974. tration of troops for manoeuvres, the money available for 

the purpose precluded such concentrations from being 
frequent, or from their being held equally often and on 
an equally large scale in all four of the Commands. 

650. The training grant was limited to one lakh of 
rupees up to 1899-10 >9, when it was doubled In 1 907- 
08 it was further increased to three lakhs, and in 1912 it 
reached its present figure of four lakhs. In addition to 
the normal annual gr.-.nt, sums wore occasionally pro- 
vided for special concentrations. The grant covers all 
expenses incurred in connexion with regimental, brigade, 
and divisional training, artillery practice camps anti 
coast defence rehearsals, which would not havo otherwise 
had to bo met. Up to 1907 t!io training grant was evenly 
distributed amongst the divisions for divisional and other 
training. In 1908-09, this system was altered and the 
6th, 7th and 8th Divisions carried out special divisional 
training under grants made by Army Headquarters. In 

1909- 10, the 2nd, 3rd and 4th were also exorcised. In 

1910- 11, the 1st, 2nd and 4th Divisions trained as such, 

2337, 3906, 39S2, and the 1st and 2nd hold inter-divisional manoeuvres. 

7229, 7243, 7247. The Delhi Darbar precluded any divisional training 

being carried out in 1911-12. In 1912-13 inter-divi- 
sional manoeuvres for the 3rd and 7th Divisions took 
place in the vicinity of Delhi. 

651. We desire to urge that the annual training grant 
he increased from, four to six lakhs as a matter of the 
highest importance. On the grant of four lakhs sanc- 
tioned during the current year, it was only possible to 
hold one set of inter-divisional manoeuvres, and theife 
were for those two of the nine divisions, the 3rd and 7th, 
which -wore most conveniently situated for holding such 
manoeuvres at comparatively small expense. In the case 
of almost any other pair of divisions the cost must have 
been considerably greater and beyond our means without 
stopping other training ; even to allow of these inter- 
divisional manoeuvres, the training of other units had to 
he undesirably curtailed. 

. 652. We would point out that, since there are nine 
divisions in India proper, if only two divisions each year 
engage in inter- divisional manoeuvres, it follows that 
the turn of any given division will not come round 
oftener than once in four years at best. Four years is 
the length of tenure of a divisional command. There- 
fore, at most, a divisional commander could only hope to 
have an opportunity of learning the art of handling a 
division against an opponent, as he would in war, once 
in the whole tenure of his appointment. And it will 
easily be understood that the proper handling of a large 
body of troops, such as a division of 13,000 men, is an 
art which requires considerable practice. At the present 


The Training 
Grant. 


The reasons 
why the present 
grant is not 
sufficient, an 
increase 
recommended- 
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moment there are only two of the nine divisional com- 
manders in India, who have ever had any such experi- 
ence. 

60 S. The object aimed at in recommending the in- 
crease of two lakhs in the annual grant, is first to provide 
for the systematic training of all troops, from the indivi- 
dual up to the division, and next to permit of two pairs of 
divisions being exercised against each other each year ; 
so that every divisional commander should have the 
opportunity at least onee, and possibly twice, during his 
tenure of command, of practising himself in the art of 
working his division in the field. He can no more he 
expected to do this properly without practice, than a 
man could be expected at onee to drive a motor 
car, who had never studied one except in the shop. It is 
a mere truism to say that on the General Commanding 
depends the success of an army in the field. It cannot 
therefore "be wise policy to spend money on obtaining 
good men as recruits, on clothing, equipping, arming, and. 
training them for the work they are expected to do, in 
short on perfecting the machine and then to stop short 
at spending the comparatively small further sum of 
money required to train the man who is to work that 
machine when the time comes. 

654. Conditions in England, no doubt, differ to a con- 
siderable extent from those in India, but it is a remark- 
able fact that the training grant for the regular troops 
on the home establishment, who number less than three- 
fifths of the regular troops in. India, is nine times as 
great as the training grant for the latter. 

655. We, therefore, feel strongly that this increase 

of the training grant, as proposed, is really among the 
matters of the highest urgency. 'W e also think that 
extra funds should occasionally be provided for 

inter- divisional manoeuvres of two divisions actually 
mobilized and concentrated as for field service, so that 
the commanders, staffs, and troops may obtain practice 
in their duties on. mobilization, or, (5), alternatively, 
for army manoeuvres in which more than two divisions 
should take part on their peace footing. 

Section XXXV. — beliefs- 

Consideraiions 
wiaiols. govern 
tlio system of 
reliefs- 


656. The relief system, under which British and 
Indian units periodically change their stations, requires 
three main considerations to he kept in view : — 

(£) That certain stations, or areas, should have cer- 
tain classes of Indian troops. 

(®i) That units should not he kept in an isolated 
station or he broken up into detachments for too long 
a period. 

(jiii) That all should have a fair share of healthy 
and of pleasant stations and that the stay in unhealthy 
stations should he comparatively short. 

657. Under the Presidential Army system, Indian, 
units circulated within the Presidency areas, which was 
also the case to a great extent when those armies were 
replaced by Commands, the abolition of which has much 
widened the relief circle. 

658. Owing to the necessity for limiting tours in the 
hills and in unhealthy stations, and to other causes, the 
periods of relief for various units differ widely, and this 
inequality adds considerably to the difficulty of drawing 
up the annual relief programmes on a satisfactory system. 


S1S7A1C 
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184, 1292, 1716, 2814, 2818, 
4604, 4624, 6303, 6685-9, 
7669, 7678, 7580, 8677-95, 
10874, 10876, 10882, 10884, 
11262, 11264, 11268, 11272, 
11274, 11350-52, 
11650-11686, 11794, 32071, 
12081-3, 12080, 12175, 

12458, 12484, 12466, 12470, 
13775, 13080, 14053. 


1292, 2818, 5303, 6711, 

6624,10874, 10876, 11268, 
11386, 12458, 13175. 


5308. 


5425, 7578, 7580, 8677. 


6297. 

.15091, 15095. 


6293. 

15091. 

6299. 


659. The general tenour of the evidence shows that 
the number of reliefs cannot be materially curtailed, since 
troops are apt to stagnate if kept too long in one place, 
especially if it he an isolated one, while the occupation of 
hill stations ought not to become tiie monopoly of spe- 
cially favoured units. There is further the political 
argument that, in an area where disturbances may be 
apprehended, it is undesirable that the garrison should 
be too largely composed of men drawn fiom that area. 

6G0. "Whilst we think that it may bn possible to 
simplify the present system, we realize that the whole 
question is a difficult and technical one into which many 
considerations cuter, upon which we did not receive 
enough evidence to enable us to formulate an authorita- 
tive scheme. 

W r e desire to commend the whole matter to the 
attention of His Excellency the Commander-in- Chief, 
with a view to the Quartermaster-General’s Branch 
undertaking an enquiry into the general system of 
reliefs. We cannot but realise that, however well thought 
out any regular system may be, it is always liable to 
be completely upset by such circumstances as those 
which affected the reliefs of the last year, when short- 
ness of funds led to the cancelling of all reliefs not 
absolutely unavoidable. Were it possible in such cases 
to cancel all moves without exception, the check might be 
merely temporary, the system lxing simply iu abeyance 
for one year, but some reliefs each year, c. g., those 
from and to England or the Colonies, are unavoidable, 
and those exceptions disorganize the whole system. 

661. W T e trust that, in formulating any roster of 
reliefs, care will he taken to avoid any arrangements 
which will tend to revert, oven indirectly, to the former 
system under which some Indian regiments were practi- 
cally localised within certain areas, (paragraphs 0 anti 7 
of this lieport). 

662. We also recommend that an endeavour should 
be made to ensure that not more than one unit (regi- 
ment, company or battalion) should he removed at 
one time from the organization to which it belongs, 
(Cavalry, or Infantry brigade, Const ."Defence Artil- 
lery command) and that British units moving "in 
relief should do so by route march rather than by rail, 
in order that British soldiers may be seen occasionally 
in areas where such troops are not quartered, or trained. 

Section XXXVI.— Dairy and Grass Earms. 

663. The administration of Military Dairies and 
Grass Earms is dealt with by a Directorate of the 
Quartermaster- General’s Branch of Army Headquarters, 
The superior staff consists of the Director at Head- 
quarters, 14 Assistant Directors for Grass Earm duties 
and 2 Assistant Directors for the Dairy Earms. 

664. The Grass Earm Branch is organized on a divi. 
sional basis and is essentially military in its character. 
We think this is necessary, as the duties of both officers 
and subordinates bring them into close touch with 
troops. .The Dairy Earm Branch on the other hand is 
organized on a plan which divides India into two circles, 
each under an Assistant Director, and is practically 
civilian in its character, all soldiers being required to 
take their discharge from the army on being perma- 
nently appointed to the department. 


The system 
calls for 
examination 
and improve- 
ment. 


A return to the 
localization of 
Indian, units 
is to be 
deprecated. 
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Their extension 
to the whole 
army. 


Revision of 
establishments 
and rates of 
pay. 


Mobilization , 
equipment for 
troops in 
Burma. 


Photo- 

lithographic 

sections. 


665. We have taken evidence as to the desirability 
of placing the grass farms on the same footing as the 
dairies, but have come to the conclusion, as we have 
already stated in a separate minute, that this would not 
be desirable, since grass farm managers deal more directly 
with the troops. 

666. The administration of both Grass and Dairy 
Farms was recently examined by a committee consisting 
of Mr. S. H. Fremantle, T.O.S., and Lieutenant-Colonel 
T. H. Henderson of the Military Accounts Department, 
and we see no reason to differ from the favourable 
opinion expressed in their Deport. 

667. Their introduction and development have 
materially reduced the sick rate and casualties both of 
the troops and the Government horses and mules, and 
we recommend the gradual extension of these arrange- 
ments to the whole army. The Grass Farms have en- 
abled grass-cutters of British mounted units to be 
dispensed with. 

668. The Committee have had under consideration 
the establishment required for the Farms. We recom- 
mend that the total number be fixed at 84, — viz.) 4<4s 
for the Grass and 40 for the Dairy Farms. In regard 
to pay, we are of opinion that the rates proposed by 
the Quartermaster- General for the subordinates of the 
Dairy Farm Branch are reasonable, but for the Mana- 
gers and Assistant Managers of Grass Farms we consider 
that the following scale is adequate, having regard to 
the duties and qualifications of the men employed. 




Bs, 

Rs. 

2 Superintendents 500 

-25—650 

... 1,200 

2 Managers 

1st class • • ■ 

450 

... S00 

4 „ 

2nd „ 

400 

... 1,600 

4 

3rd 

350 

... 1,400 

4 

4tli • » • 

300 

... 3,200 

7 

5th } , t;t 

250 

... 1,750 

7 

6th. „ 

225 

... 1,575 

7 Assistant Managers, 1st class 

175 

... 1,225 

7 „ 

„ 2nd „ 

150 

... 1,050 

44 


Total 

... 11,00) 


Average pay per man, Us. £70, 

Section. XXX VT1. — Miscellaneous. 

669. We may here deal with a few mattei s which 
have not been fully dealt with in the foregoing Sections. 

670. In view of the possibility of small expeditions 
on the Burma frontier for which troops should be fully 
prepared, we suggest the provision of mobilization 
equipment on a reduced scale for three local mobile 

columns of the marginally 
50 mounted infantry. noted strength, the equipment 

2 companies, British infantry. for tWO of the Columns being 
8 companies, Indian infantry. ^ ^ f()p ^ 

third to be stored either at Rangoon or Mandalay. W e 
also recommend the issue of mobilization equipment for 
the Burma company of Sappers and Miners. 

671. There are at present five photo-lithographic 
sections of Sappers and Miners, which Lord Kitchener 
desired to raise to twelve (Annexure C, item 23). We 
are of the opinion that eleven (not twelve) will 
ultimately be required. 


Annexure B, Item 22. 
6038, 6297- 
6401, 6405. 

15091, 15095. 
15099, 15103. 
15123, 15125. 


6088, 15165-73. 


15165. 


Annexure B, Item 22. 



Aviation. 


5731. 
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672. "With reference to the question of aviation, 
we recognize that, as the science at present stands, 
aviation would present many difficulties in a mountainous 
country such as the North-West or North- hast frontier. 
At the same time we have no doubt that progress will be 
made and these difficulties overcome as time goes on. 
Moreover, aeroplanes might prove of great value for 
internal security purposes under certain contingencies. 
We are therefore glad to know that money lias been 
provided in the military estimates for 1913-1-1, for the 
establishment of a school of aviation in India. 

673. We attach considerable importance to the 
organization of an Intelligence Section for the North- 
East and Eastern frontier, similar to the sections which 
are now working at Peshawar and Quetta. Apert from 
the fact that these, sections are making a systematic st udy 
of the probable areas of operations, and are training 
agents whose services would be most useful in war, the 
information they collect would be of the highest value 
to the Government under present conditions, now that 
the Chinese are showing signs of encroaching on our 
Burma and Assam frontiers. 

674. Sir J. Willcocks told us that he regarded the 
provision of a Manoeuvre Act for the purpose or' securing 
training facilities over ground in the vicinity of canton- 
ments, and the reservation of other land in certain areas 
for the training of the troops, as of high importance. 
Our experience leads us to agree in the view which he 
expressed, that, as land in the vicinity of cantonments 
rises in value, it is year by year becoming more difficult 
to find ground over which the troops may move freely 
for training purposes, and that the charges for compen- 
sation for damage to crops are steadily growing. We 
recommend that the subject should receive early con- 
sideration. 


' In paragraph 56 of this Report wo have 

expressed the opinion that it is in education that the 
means will be found to remedy those conditions which 
have lately arisen in India, which are as injurious to the 
general well-being of the country at large, as they are to 
the interests of good government. We wish to recom- 
mend that the Indian (Native) army should be allowed to 
share in the ^benefits which Government propose to confer 
on the people, by the introduction of a scheme of educa- 
tion based, on lines which will improve their moral and. 
their intellectual condition. We believe that one of the 
best means for safeguarding the Indian troops from 
contamination is to ensure that each regiment is provided 
with thoroughly reliable and properly trained teachers, 
and we believe that this condition will best bo ensured 
by the establishment of one or more Normal Schools 
under European management, for the education and 
special training of young soldiers and others, with a view 
to their being appointed Native Army Schoolmasters. 


The question of the desirability of dismantlins 
the Fort at Satara (Question 6677) was considered by thi 
Committee. We recommend that this Fort should b< 
ismantled, since, if it is allowed to remain in existence 
it will he necessary to occupy it with troops in time oi 
trouble, not on account of its intrinsic value but be- 
cause the sentiments which the Maratbas associate 
with the place cannot he lightly disregarded. 
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frontier. 
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677. We recommend that the present practice under 6177. 
which Indian Army Regulations are drawn up and 
periodically amended, should he carefully considered, 

with a view to their simplification. Whilst the responsi- 
bility for the preparation and correction of the various 
volumes should remain in the hands of the Branch of the 
Army Department most concerned with the matters 
dealt with in each, no new edition and no amendment to 
current editions should be submitted to Government for 
sanction until after scrutiny by a Standing Committee 
formed for the purpose, whose duty it should he to 
ensure that regulations are framed on broad, com- 
monsense lines, and that amendments to meet special and 
peculiar circumstances are avoided. 

Section XXXVIII.— Future needs of the Army. 

678. In Appendix XYII of the General Staff Memo- 
randum of 1911, which was laid before the Committee, 
a list was given of “ important needs of the army, upon 
which expenditure will have to be incurred in the near 
future.” 

679. We have already made recommendations in 
various parts of this Report in regard to some of the items 
therein included, but we feel that it would not be com- 
plete did we not make some specific reference not only 
to the subjects mentioned in that list, but to other 
important iuture requirements of the army which have 
come under our notice. 

680. Sir Edmund Barrow, Sir James Willcocks and 4665 and Annexure I, page 828, 
Major-General Aylmer also gave the Committee state- Vol. Ii, 

ments of what they considered to be the pressing needs 5731. 
of the army. The’ two last named officers placed their 8805. 
lists in an order of urgency ; but we are inclined to agree 
with Sir E. B arrow that any hard and fast classification is 
inexpedient, and that sometimes one requirement, some- 
times another, is the more pressing need. New and 
unforeseen measures may come on the scene and the 
relative order of those on the list may vary through 
change of circumstances, while a large number of 
measures are practically of equal importance, and plac- 
ing them in a particular order is apt to convey a false 
impression of the importance ol those lowest on the list. 

Moreover an order of relative urgency tends to 
imply that funds should be provided in that order, 
whereas some measures, e.g., the housing of Indian 
troops, may require several years to complete, or their 
completion at an early date may not be essential, though 
it may b,e urgent that a commencement should be made. 

Others, though their commencement might be deferred 
for a time, should, when once begun, be pushed, through 
as rapidly as possible, e.g., rearmament. 

681. We think it preferable, therefore, to classify 
the various measures under some such headings as the 
following : — 

(a) Items essential to the successful ^conduct of 
operations in tie field, e.g., arms, ammuni- 
tion, transport. 

(jb) Preparatory measures in peace time, con- 
ducive but not essential to success In war, 
e.g., improvements jn railways and roads. 

(c) Measures' for improving the efficiency of the 
army in peace time, e.g,, increase of practice 
ammunition, training grant, .manoeuvres, 
education. • 


8157A1C 
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(d) Improvements in the mechanism. of adrnin- 
istx*ati< or- in the administrative services, 
«s>. &. , increased Staff at Ueadqnnrters or else- 
where, or improved machinery in factories. 

(<s) Improvements in the conditions of life for tiro 
personnel, movement to the hills, better 

"barracks, electric fans and lights, pay and 
pensions of troops or followers, dairies, sani- 
tation, etc. 

082. Xn such a classification, items would bo con- 
sidered on their merits, no relative order of urgency or 
importance being givexx. Tire only occasion when an 
order of importance has any practical value is wlicu tlxo 
time comes for tlxe allotment of a specificx sum of money 
for tlxe ensuing financial year. Even then, it rxx xy have 
to fie entirely reconsidered when His Excellency the 
Commander-in- Chief , -with, the help of the Advisory 
Council, has to decide which items are to fie included in 
the annual schedule and budget, and how much nxoney 
is available and can fie allotted to each. There are 
many reasons which may influence sxxclx a decision, 
which may not be apparent at an earlier stage, 
sufficient money for some small measure may fio avail- 
able, but not for a larger one. 

68S. Xn submitting the following recommendations 
we have not included among them any in regard to which 
we have submitted recommendations elsewhere, and we 
adhere generally to the classification mentioned above, 
but do not place the items in order of urgency : 

JV.. Measures essential for the successful conduct 

of operations in the field : 

Rearmament of the artillery, especially as regards 
a satisfactory mountain gun, and ammunition. 

^Provision of modern accessories to efficient artillery 
fire, G.g., panoramic sights, directors, observation 
ladders, conversion of fuzes to latest pattern. 

Completion of the equipment of infantry with 
intrenching tools. 

Trovision of c one man 9 rangefinders for infantry. 

Completion of defences Bombay, Aden and 
Rangoon. 

Provision of modern maps for internal security 
pnrposes. 

All the above are of great importance : several arc 
already in progress : we consider that all should he 
carried through without avoidable delay. 

33 . Preparatory measures in peace time conducive 

to success in the field : 

Trovision of mechanical transport. 

Eormation of an adequate military "Veterinary corps 
in India. x 

Introduction of the cold shoeing system into India. 

Replacement of aged horses in British cavalry. 

Appointment . of sergeant master shoemakers to 
British, nnits in India. 

Siding and platform accp mmodation at Kacha 

if -3- qt*Ti ~s 
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Completion of tlie web equipment for infantry. 

C. — Measures for improving the efficiency of the 
army in peace time : — 

Increase of practice ammunition for horse and 
field artillery batteries. 

Increase of practice ammunition for infantry, 
sufficient to allow them to fire the regulation course 
of musketry. 

Increase of practice ammunition for ma chine guns. 

Provision of new military steam launch at Rangoon 
in place of one which was wrecked. 

Provision of prismatic binoculars for mobile 
artillery. 

D. — Improvements in administration and the 
Administrative departments : — 

Additions to complete the requirements of the 
Staff College. 

Additions to complete the requirements of the 
Cavalry School, Saugor. 

Establishment of a farm reserve of hay to he 
accumulated in good years. 

Electrification of the ammunition factory. Dura 
Dum, and other factories. 

E. — Improvement in the conditions of service of 
the personnel : — 

Provision of piped water supplies in stations at 
present supplied direct from wells. 

Completion of proper line accommodation for 
Indian units. 

Standardization of native establishments and 
followers’ pay. 

Electric installations for punkah-pulling and light- 
ing in barracks of British troops. 

684. The foregoing do not complete the list of 
requirements of the army which will need attention in 
the near future, hut they comprise the most im portant. 

None of the others can be reckoned as demanding 
immediate attention, or as being of urgent necessity, and 
we consider that it will be sufficient to provide for them 
in the ordinary budget as circumstances permit. 

685. The following proposals, which do not appear Annexure I, page 828, Vol. II. 
in the foregoing list and have not been dealt with else- 
where in our Report, were put forward by Sir E. Barrow. 

(а) Increase of British mountain artillery by four 

batteries. 

We think it sufficient for the present to provide 
for two extra batteries, by the conversion of two of th e 
existing heavy (bullock) batteries — see paragraph 413. 

(б) Improvement in pay and status of transport 

followers. 

We do not think this necessary at present. 

(c) Initiation of a donkey breeding scheme for 

transport purposes. 

We are not in favour of this proposal, 
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5731. 

8805. 

Section VII, paras. 175-179. 


Ibid, para .11, (c). 
Ibid, para. 174. 


(cl) Addition of one squadron to tlie Guides cavalry. 

Wo do not think this necessary. 

(e) Addition of eight Indian battalions to the 
army. 

We do not think this necessary at present. 

(fj Delocalization of Burma regiments. 

This is being gradually carried out. 

( g ) Provision of travelling field kitchens for 
British regiments and of travelling boilers 
for Indian regiments. 

While this proposal has much to commend it, we 
do not regard it as a matter of immediate importance. 

(h) Provision of mounted sections of 2o men each 
for all British infantry battalions allotted to 
internal security duties. 

We do not regard this as necessary. 

6S6. All the measures which Sir James Will cocks 
and Major-General Aylmer included in their lists of 
urgent requirements of the army have been considered 
in various parts of this lleportaud are therefore not 
referred to here. 

Section XXXIX— Summary of recommendations- 

687. ( i ) In the event of a general mobilization being 
ordered, one of the nine divisions of the Field Army 
to be detailed (if, and as may be, required) to provide 
two or three mobile brigades of the three arms. In. 
addition to these mobile brigades, the detail of troops at 
present allotted to internal security duty to be increased 
and brought up to a total strength of — 

4 Regiments, British Cavalry. 

19£ Regiments, Indian Cavalry (including the 
Aden Troop). 

5 Batteries, Royal Horse Artillery. 

9 Batteries, Royal Pield Artillery. 

18 Companies, Royal Garrison Artillery. 

1 Company, Indian [Frontier Artillery. 

1 Battery, Heavy Artillery (for use as required). 

6 Batteries, Mountain Artillery. 

li Companies, Sappers and Miners (excluding 
Portress Company at Aden). 

26 Battalions, British Infantry. 

46 Battalions, Indian Infantry. 

(ii) Three. small mobile columns to be organized 
lor the protection of Burma and the Eastern [Frontier. 

_ (m) The garrison of Aden to be increased by 
bringing the British infantry battalion up to full 
strength, and .possibly by the addition of one regiment 
of Indian infantry, if recommended by the Overseas 
Defence Committee. 


Section VII. 

Internal 

Security. 
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Section VIII. 
The Field 
Army. 


Section XX.— 
Changes in 
organization. 


(io) Brigadier-Generals and Staffs to tie provided 
±o command — 1 

(«) The garrison of Delhi. 

(6) The internal security troops and Volunteers 
(other than units allotted to coast defence) 
in all the divisions of the army except the 
9th (Secunderabad) and the Burma Divi- 
sions. 

(c) Royal Artillery of the 5tb, 8th and 9th 
Divisions of the Held Army ; when funds 
are available, 

(©) The cavalry brigades of the Held Army to be 
reduced from eight to five. The divisions to be nine, as at 
present, but of this number one, i.e., the 9th (Secunder- 
abad) Division, may have to leave one brigade behind in 
the Secunderabad Area on mobilization. 

( vi ) The 1st (Peshawar) Division to be completed 
by the transfer of the Abbottabad -Brigade from the 2nd 
(Rawal Pindi) Division. 

( vii ) The 2nd (Rawal Pindi) Division to be com- 
pleted for training and war by the inclusion of the 
Kohat Brigade. 

( viii) The 15th Brigade, 5th (Mhow) Division, to be 
completed by the transfer to Mhow of the Brigadier- 
General and Staff of the Mandalay Brigade. 

(ix) The artillery of the 6tli (Poona) Division to be 
completed by raising two British mountain batteries, 
[in lieu of two heavy (bullock) batteries to be reduced], 
the brigade thus formed to be staffed by the transfer of 
the Lieutenant-Colonel and Adjutant, Royal Garrison 
Artillery, no longer required for Hooghly defences. 

Reductions. 

(x) The following units to be disbanded, viz : — 

(а) The cavalry of the Deoli and Erinpuva regi- 

ments. ( Sanctioned by the Secretary 

of State). 

(б) Three companies, Royal Garrison Artillery. 

(<?) Two (bullock) batteries, Heavy Artillery. 

(d) Three Royal Horse Artillery ammunition 
columns. 

(xi) Lieutenant- Colonel, Royal Garrison Artillery, 

Commanding the Heavy batteries at Now- 
gong and his staff. 

Additions. 

( xii ) The following units to be raised, viz : — 

(«) Two batteries, British Mountain Artillery. 

(&). Three signalling companies now, and a 
further two in the near future. 

(c) Six photo-lithographic sections. 

(ji) Five Field Troops, Sappers and Miners, 
two now, and three in the future. 


Section VI, para. 188.' 

Ibid, para. 131. 

Section VI, para. 180. 


Section VI, para. 188. 


Section VIII, paras. 206 and 221. 


Section XII, para. 280. 

Section VII, para. 148, and 
Section XII, para. 287. 

Section VI, para. 127 . 

Section XVII, para. 413. 

Section VI, para. 139. 


Vol. I, Annexure B, Item 1. 


Section XI, para. 275 and 
Section XVII, paras. 414 and 420. 
Section XI, para. 276 and 
Section XVII, para. 418. 

Section XI, para. 274 and 
Section XVII, -para. 415. 

Section VI, para. 189. 


Section XVII, para. 418. 
Section XI, para. 280. 


Section. XXXVII, para. 671. 
Vol. I, Annexure B, Item 26. 


6187 AIC 


58 
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Section XVI, para. 398. 

Yol. 1, Annexure B, Item 24 
and Section XVII, para. 421. 

VoL 1, ADnexure B, Item 23 and 
Section XVIII, para. 438. 

Section XXXI, para. 436. 


Section XIV, para. 843. 


Section XII, para. 289. 
Section XII, para. 289. 


Vol. I, Annexnre B, Item 3 and 
Section VII, paras. 164 and 295. 


Other changes. 

[xiii) Indian Cavalry regiments to be linked. 

{xii i) Ammunition columns to be reorganized. 

(xv) Mule transport units to be reorganized. 

( xvi ) The grantee camel corps to be reduced and 

four silladar earned corps raised in their 
place. 

{xvii) Indian Army Preserve of Officers to be reor- 
ganized. 

(xviii) The Abbottabad Brigade to be transferred 
to the 1st (Peshawar) Division. 

(xix) The 1st. Cavalry Brigade to be completed by 
the transfer to llisalpur of the British cavalry and 
Royal ITorse Artillery from Rawal Pindi and of the 
Royal Horse Artillery ammunition column from Camp- 
bellpur, (as sanctioned under Lord Kitchener’s scheme). 

(xx) The future garrison of Delhi to he : — 

1 Battery, Royal Horse Artillery. 

1 Company, Royal Garrison Artillery. 

1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry. 

2 Regiments, Indian Infantry. 

(xxi) The following transfers of units to he 
made : — 


Section XII. 
Changes in the 
distribution of 
the army. 


Transfers of 
units. 


Section XII, paras. 292 (if) and 
296. 


„ „ 295 (a) and 

297 (d). 


>, „ 297 ( d ). 

„ „ 290 ( b ) and 

291., 


292 (c). 


(a) Indian Cavalry. 

A regiment from Jacobnbad to Lucknow ( sanc- 
tioned by the Secretary of Slate). 

(b) 'Royal Ilorse Artillery. 

A battery from Bangalore to Delhi. 

(c) Royal Field Artillery. 

A battery from — 

Bellarv to Bangalore. 

Campbellpur to Rawal Pindi to complete 
the Royal Pi eld Artillery brigade 
Jullundur to Campbellpur. 

Karachi to Quetta. 


(d) British Mountain Artillery. 

Sections XII, para. 294, and Two batteries to be stationed at Ahmednagar, or 

XVII, para. 413. Deolali, when raised. 

(e) Royal Garrison Artillery. 

(а) Half-company from Agra to Delhi. 

(б) One company from Roorkee to Agra. 

(f) Heavy Artillery. 

A battery from— - 

Multan to Quetta. 

How gong to Campbellpur:* 

Nowgong to Roorkee.* 

(g) Indian Mountain Artillery. 

A battery from Burma to Quetta, provided that no 
expense will be entailed lor the provision of quarters, 
lines, etc., at Quetta. 


*To replace the Heavy (bullock) batteries which are to- be reduced. 


Section XII, para. 295 (e). 


{ 


„ „ 291 (6) and 

292 (a). 

» „ 290 (5), 293 f 

(d) and 295 (d). \ 


Section XII, para. 292. 
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Stations 

abandoned. 


Garrisons 

reduced. 


(h) Ammunition Column. 

Royal Rield Artillery Ammunition Column from 
Deesa to Mhow (temporarily, pending the completion of 
accommodation at Neemuch). 

(i) British Infantry. 

The wing now at Bellary to Madras and Malappuram. 
The detachments at Calicut and Cannanore to 
Wellington. 

A battalion from — 

Rawal Pindi to Jhelum (when barracks 
have to be rebuilt). 

Subathu to Delhi. 

(j) Sappers and Miners. 

A company from — 

Kirkee to Jhansi ( sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State). 

Roorkee to Jullundur. 

(k) Signalling Companies. 

A company from — 

Pa teb garli to Ambala and Kasauli. 

Patebgarh to Rawal Pindi. 

(1) Indian Infantry. 

A battalion from — 

Assam area to Delhi. 

Bannu to Belgaum. 

Bel gaum (Pioneer regiment) to Nowshera. 
Burma to Takdah. 

Cannanore to Aden (or Tricbinopoly). 

Deesa to Rajkot (when barracks are ready). 
Jhelum to Rawal Pindi (when barracks have 
to be rebuilt). 

Nowshera to Peshawar. 

Sehore to Mhow. 

(xxii) The following to be abandoned as military 
stations : — 

Attock. 

Bellary. 

Calicut. 

Cannanore. 

Deesa. 

Jacobabad. 

Sehore. 

Thayetmyo.f 


(xxi'ii) The' garrison of the following stations to 

be reduced, as shown : — 

Ahmednagar 

.... 1 Royal Horse Artillery ammunition 

column. 

Assam 

... 1 battalion, Indian infantry. 

Bannu ... 

... 1 Indian infantry battalion (there 

temporarily). 

Campbellpur 

... 1 Royal Horse Artillery ammunition 

column. 

Fatehgarh ... 

... 2 signal companies. 

Jhelum ••• 

... 1 battalion, Indian infantry. 

Jullundur ... 

... 1 Royal Field Artillery battery^ 

Kirkee 

... 1 company, Sappers and Miners. 

Karachi 

... 1 Royal Field Artillery battery. 

Meiktila ... 

... 1 battalion, Indian infantry. 


f On transfer of the military prison and detention barracks to Rangoon, or 
elsewhere. 


Sections XU, para. 293 (l) and 
XVII, para. 425. 


Section XII, para. 297 (<5). 

a t > i) 


,, para. 290 ( a ). 


„ s , para. 291 (a), 
and 295 (5). 


Section XII, paras. 293 (e) and 

294 (<?). 

Section XII, paras. 291 (<?) and 

295 (f). 


Section XII, paras. 291 (d) and 
295 0). 

Section XII, paras. 290 (d) and 
295 (e). 


Section XII, paras. 295 (<?) and 
296 0). 

Section XII, paras. 288 and 29 4fc). 
„ „ 289 and 294 (a ) m 

„ „ 296 and 298. 

„ ' ,, W. 

„ „ 393(5). 

„ „ 290 [a), 

„ „ 289. 

» „ 293 (a). 


Section XII, para.. 290 (c). 
» „ £97 (a). 

i> » *97 (5). 

)) 99 £97 ( C ‘)“ 

» « &93 (i). 

99 » (d). 

99 £93 [a). 


Section XII, para. 294 (b). 

Section XJI, para. 296 (a). 
Section XII, para. 288. 

Section XII, paxa. 289. 

Section XII, para. 295 (/). 
Section XII, para. 290 ( 0 ). 
Section XII, para. 291. 
Section XII, para. 293 (e)> 
Section XII, para. 292 (<?). 
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Section XII, para. 293 (<?). 

Mhow 

... 1 Royal Horse Artillery ammunition 

column. 

Section XII, para. 291 (£). 

Multan 

• • e 

1 Heavy battery, Royal Garrison 
Artillery. 

Section XII, para. 293 (< i ). 

Nowgong 

* * % 

2 Heavy batteries, Royal Garrison 
Artillery. 

Section XII, para. 292 (a). 

Quetta 

»« % 

1 company, Royal Garrison Artillery. 

Section XII, para. 290 (^). 
Section XII, para. 290 (5), 
Section XII, para. 290 (a). 

Rawal Pindi 

« v % 

1 regiment, British cavalry. 

1 battery. Royal Horse Artillery. 

1 battalion, British infantry. 

Section XII, para. 295 (e). 
Section XII, para. 295 (y). 

Roorke© 


1 company, Royal Garrison Artillery. 

1 company, Sappers and Miners. 

Section XII, para. 297 (<?)• 

Secunderabad 

4»| 

1 Royal Horse Artillery ammunition 
column. 

Section XII, para. 291 (a). 

Subathu 

lit 

1 battalion, British infantry. 

Section VII, para. 174 and 

(xxiv) The garrison of the following stations to 
be increased : — 

Section XII, para. 297 (c). 

Aden (or Trichinopoly) ... 

1 battalion, Indian infantry* 

Section VII, para. 174. 

Aden . •• 

... 

Detachment, British infantry from 
6th (Poona) Division. 

Section XII, para. 295 (<?). 

Agra 

• ■ • 

\ company, Royal Garrison Artillery. 

Section XII, para. 294 (&). 

Ahmednagar 

• * * 

1 brigade, British mountain artillery. 

Section XII, para; 291 (d). 

Ambala 

* * « 

I signal company. 

Section XII, paia. 295 (a). 
Section XII, para. 295 ( e ). 
Section XII, para. 295 (5). 
Section XII, para. 295 (c). 

Delhi 


1 battery. Royal Ilorsc Artillery. 

£ company, Royal Garrison Artillery. 

battalion, British infantry. 

1 battalion, Indian infantry. 

Section XII, para. 293 (e). 

Jhansi 

** • 

1 company. Sappers and Miners. 

Section XII, para. 290 {a). 

Jhelum 


1 battalion, British infantry. 

Section XII, para. 291 (<?). 

Jullundur ... 

» * % 

1 company. Sappers and Miners. 

Section XII, para. 296. 

Lucknow 


1 regiment, Indian cavalry. 

Section XII, para. 297 (6). 

Madras and St. 
Mount. 

Thomas 5 

British infantry withdrawn from 
Bellary, less 2 companies detached 
to Malappuram. 

Section XII, para. 297 (ft). 

Malappuram 


1 company, British infantry. 


Meiktila 

... 

1 company, British infantry, with- 
drawn from Thayctmyo.* 

Section XII, para. 293 (a). 

Mhow 


1 battalion, Indian infantry. 

Section XII, para. 293 (&)* 

Neemuch 

... 

1 ammunition column, Royal Field 
Artillery. 

Section XII, para, 289. 

Peshawar ... 

... 

1 battalion, Indian infantry. 

Section XII, para. 292 (a). 

Section XII, para. 292 (c). 

Quetta 

... 

1 battery, Heavy artillery. 

1 battery, Royal Field Artillery. 

Section XII, para. 293 (6), 

Rajkot 

( 

* 

1 battalion, Indian infantry. 

'I battery. Royal Field Artillery. 

Section XII, paras. 290 (a), (6) 
and (d). 

Rawal Pindi 

< 

( 

\ 1 battalion, Indian infantry . 

^2 signal companies. 
r l regiment, British cavalry. 

Section XII, para. 289. 

Risalpur 

H 

| 1 battery. Royal Horse Artillery. 

ammunition column. Royal Horse 
Artillery* 

Section XII, para. 295 (/). 

Rooikee 


1 signal company. 

Section XI, para. 297 (/), 

Secunderabad 

i. * m 

1 signal company. 

Section X1I> para. 296, 

Takdah 


1 battalion, Indian infantry. 

Section XII, para. 297* (5). 

Wellington ... 

'•i 

Detachments, British infantry with- 
drawn from Calicut, Cannanore and 



i 

Malappuram. 

Section XII, ‘ para. 301. 

(&xv) If 

any lines have to be reconstructed , 1 then 

1 * . x <> - - 

the question of erecting new buildings in another station 


j * Ontiansf erof the military prison and detention bartaoks tr Rangoon; or 
' elsewhere. ‘ - ■ * " 


Garrisons 

increased- 



Section XIII* 
Establishment 
of British 
Officers for 
Indian cavalry 
and infantry 
units. 

Section XV. 
British officers 
of the Indian 
army. 


Sections XI and 
XVI. 

War and peace 
establishments 
of units* 
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should be considered in furtherance of Lord Kitchener’s 
Redistribution Scheme. 

(xxvi) The peace establishment of British officers 
for all regiments of Indian cavalry (except the cavalry 
of the corps of Guides) and for each battalion of Indian 
infantry to he fourteen. 

(xxvii) The following measures are recommended, 
viz*:— 

(a) The present leave rules to be revised. 

(5) The transfer of officers between units to be 
restricted. 

(c) The tenure of regimental command to be 
limited to four years. 

( d ) The continuous tenure of Brigade Commands, 
whether as Colonel on the Staff or General Officer, to 
he limited to an aggregate period of six years. 

(e) Substantive Colonels to he retired after being 
unemployed for four years. 

(/) Officers promoted to the substantive rank of 
Colonel when extra-regimentally employed, to he ipso 
facto ineligible for subsequent regimental employ. 

( g ) A major appointed to the command of a 
regiment or a battalion, before he is entitled to the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel under the time scale, to he given 
temporary and not permanent promotion to that rank. 

( h ) Except in special cases, cavalry command- 
ants to he required to vacate at the age of fifty, instead 
of fifty-two, and cavalry officers not holding the appoint- 
ment of commandant to be struck off the strength of 
their regiments at the age of forty-eight. 

(*) Except in special cases, infantry officers, not 
holding the appointment of commandant, to be struck 
off the strength of their regiments on attaining the age 
of fifty. 

(xxviii) All batteries of Royal Horse and Eield 
Artillery (including Howitzer batteries) to Be raised to 
a uniform establishment (according to the class of 
battery) of British and' Indian ranks and horses. 

(xxix) The present war establishments of all units 
to remain unchanged. 

(xxx') The present peace establishments of Indian 
officers and non-commissioned officers of units not to be 
reduced. 

(xxxi) The peace establishment of Indian cavalry to 
remain at 625 Indian ranks ; the 3 regiments of non- 
silladar cavalry — if not disbanded— to be' brought up to 
625. 

(xxxii) The peace establishment of Indian moun- 
tain batteries, and Native ranks of British artillery, to 
remain as at present. 

(xxxiii) The field companies of Sappers and Miners 
to be reduced to a peace establishment of 148 Indian 
ranks. 

(xxxiv) The peace establishment for Gurkhas and 
the Hazara Pioneers to he 912, the battalion of Gurkhas 
on the lower establishment of 832 to be increased to that 
figure. 

fxxxv) All other battalions of Indian infantry (in- 
cluding the Carnatic battalions) to have a uniform estab- 
lishment of 861 Indian ranks. 


Section XIII, para. 323. 


Section XV, para. 346. 

„ para. 847. 

„ para. 345 (a). 

„ para. 345 (d). 

„ para. 345 (tf). _ 

„ para. 845 (/). 

„ para. 345 (g ). 

Section XV, para. 845 (e) tod last 
sub-para. 

Section XV, para. 345 (5) and last 
sub-para. 

Sections XI, para. 275 and XVII, 
paras. 416-418. 

Section XVI, para. 350. 


Ibid , 

para. 40&. 

Hid , 

pai'a. S9& 

Ibtdy 

para. 899. 

Ibid , 

para. 400. 

Ibid , 

para* 887, 

Ibid t 

para. 885. 
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Ibid, para. 403. 

Ibid, para, 398. 

Ibid , para. 399. 

Ibid, para. 400. 

Ibid , para. 396, 

Ibid , para 387. 


(xxxvi) The establishment of Indian reservists to ^serves* 3217 

♦Cavalry — 100 per unit (75 for the Guides) = 3,875 
British Artillery (a decrease of 132) ... = 1,500 

Indian Artillery (a decrease of 252) ... =1,200 

Sappers and Miners— 95 per service company 
200 „ railway „ 

Infantry — 117 battalions at 250 each 

21 „ (Gurkhas and Ilazara 

Pioneers) at 100 
each. 


} = 2,205 
| =43,050 


Ibid, para. 405. 

Ibid. para. 405. 

Ibid, para. 404. 


Section XVI, para. 410, (i). 
Ibid , para. 410, (ii). 

Hid, para. 410, (iii). 

Ibid , para, 410, (v). 

Section XVIII, para. 431. 
Section XXIII, para. 490. 

Section XVIII, paras. 499-30. 


Ibid, 

para* 

440. 

Ibid, 

para. 

449. 

Ibid, 

para. 

449. 

Ibid „ 

para. 

450. 

Ibid, 

para. 

455. 


Grand total ... 51,830 


(xxxvii) No sepoy to be allowed to be transferred to 
the reserve until he lias completed five years service with 
the colours. 

(xxxviii) No sepoy to be allowed to claim his dis- 
charge until he has completed five years with the colours. 

( ’ xx xix ) Existing conditions of service for pension 
to be adhered to ; hereafter, as the reserve establishment 
of a unit is completed, men with over 21 years’ service 
to be permitted to go to pension. Eventually when 
the reserve is complete, combined colour and reserve 
service for pension to he limited to 21 years. 

( xl ) The linked battalion system to he adhered to, 
and arrangements made to avoid detailing all battalions 
of a group for service. 

( xh ) Reserve centres recently proposed in A. I). No. 
9954-1- A.G., dated 25th July 19 L2, should he adopted, 
except that Bangalore should he substituted for Trichi- 
nopoly for the (list, 6±th and 81st Pioneers. 

{celii) Infantry reservists should, if possible, train 
with their own units or with a linked battalion, and one 
battalion of a link should he at the reserve centre or 
within the recruiting area. 

(xliii) Reservists should he called up for 2 months 
biennially and the training period so arranged as to fit 
in, if possible, with the time of year most convenient to 
the reservists and to the training period of their units. 

(xliv) The question of the Supply and Transport 
Mobilization Reserve stocks to be re-examined. 

_ (xlv) The issue of a firewood ration to Indian 
soldiers to be discontinued. The amount of the cash 
value of the ration to be added to the allowance payable 
as compensation for dearness of food. 

{xloi) The present arrangements in regard to the 
provision of articles of half-mounting,- or necessaries for 
Indian units, to be revised in order to ensure an adequate 
supply on mobilization and during war. 

(xlvii) Arrangements to be made for the provision 
on mobilization of mechanical transport. 

(xlviii) The peaee establishment of Supply an d 
Transport officers to he fixed at 224. 

(xlvix) The establishment of Veterinary officers to 
be enquired into 

(0 Six months’ reserves of Veterinary stores, etc., 
to be provided. 

(it) The nominal reserve of Artillery horses to he 
reduced, and the actual reserve raised, to 1,200. 


Section XVIII. 

Supply 

Clothing, 

Transport# 

Veterinary 

and Bemounts. 


% ' . * 1^ the three, regiments o£ non-silladar cavalry are disbanded the number 
will be 3,675, 



Section XIX. 
Medical. 


Section XXII. 
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of Indian units* 


Section XXIII. 
Pay and 
pensions. 


Section XXIV\ 
Volunteers. 


Section XXVI, 
Imperial 
Service Troops. 

Section 

XXVIII* 

Army 

Headquarters 
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(lit) The Army Bearer Corps to be strengthened. 

(liii) The saales of Field Hospital and other Field 
Medical requirements to be revised. 

(Hr) The proposal to introduce the Station Hospital 
system for Indian troops to be dealt with on its merits, 
and not solely from a financial point of view. 

(Iv) The proposals to improve the training and 
prospects of the Indian Subordinate Medical Service to 
be dealt with on their merits, with due regard to the 
direct and indirect advantages an efficient medical 
service secures for the army. 

(Ivi) A nursing service to be introduced for British 
and Indian Hospitals. 

(Ini) No more “ class” regiments to be raised, other 
than of Gurkhas, Hazaras, Garkwalis, or special races. 

(iviii) The question of altering the composition of 
existing class regiments to be considered. 

(lix) The numbers of Jat Sikhs in the army to 
be reduced. 

(lx) The increase to the establishment of Carnatic 
regiments to be effected by entertaining men of suitable 
classes not now enlisted. 

(Ixi) The pensions of Indian officers and of dafadars 
and havildars to be increased. 

(Ixii) The syces of silladar cavalry to receive an 
adequate wage. 

(Ixiii) The establishments and pay of followers to be 
standardised. 

(Ixiv) The pay of Indian army reservists, to be 
increased from Its. 2 to Us. 3 per mensem. 

(Ixv) Increased financial assistance to be given to 
the Volunteer force. > 

( Ixvi ) The Statute Law governing the Volunteer 
force to be revised and all authority now vested in Local 
Governments to be transferred to the military 
authorities. 

( Ixvii ) The grant of concessions to Volunteers with a 
view to popularising the force. 

(Ixviii) The ‘Volunteers should as far as possible, 
obtain their clothing from Government factories. 

(Ixix) Recommendations in regard to the organiza- 
tion of Imperial Service troops. 

(Ixx) The following additions to be made to the 
staff of Branches of Army Headquarters, vis 

(а) General Staff Branch. 

An Intelligence Section for the East and North- 
East frontier. 

(б) Adjutant- General's Branch. 

One Director and two Deputy Assistant Adjutant- 
Generals. 

(c) Quartermaster-General's Branch. 

One Assistant Quartermaster-General. 

One Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General. 

One Staff Captain to he raised to the grade of 
Deputy Assistant Quartermaster- General. 

(Ixxi) A central registry to be provided for the Army 
Department and the Branches of Army Headquarters. 


Volume I, Annexure B, Item 20 
and Section XIX, paras. 462- 
463. 

Section XIX, paris. 465-466. 
Section XIX, para. 470. 


Volume I, Annexure B, Item 15 
and Section XIX, para. 467. 


Section XIX, para. 471. 
Section XXII, para. 482. 


Ibid, 

para. 483. 

Ibid, 

para* 481. 

Section XXII, 

, para. 488. 

Section XXIII, paras. 490* 

Ibid, 

para. 494. 

Ibid, 

para. 495. 

Section XVI, 

para. 404. 

Section XXIV, para. 512. 

Ibid , 

paras. 5Q3-! 

Ibid , 

para. 513. 

Ibid . 

para. 514. 


Section XXVI, para. 536. 


Section XXXVII, para , 673. 


J- Section XXVIII, para. 590.(a) 


Vol. I, Annexure 6, Item 25 
and Section XXVIIL para. 
590. (6) 
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Section XXIX, paras. 611 (a), 
6 . 


Section XXIX, para. 613. 


Section XXIX, para. 611 (d). 
Section XXIX, para. 611 (h) . 

Section XXIX, para. 611 (i). 
Section XXXII, para. 639. 

Section XXXII, para. 641. 
Section XXXII, para. 643. 

Section XXIX, para. 611 ($). 

Volume I, Annexure B, Item 19. 
Sections XXIX, para. 619, and 
XXX, para. 623. 

Section XXX, para. 629. 

Section XXX, para. 627. . ! 
Section XXX, para. 626, 

Section XXXI, paras. 634-637. 


Section XXXIII, para. 645. 


Section XXXIII, para. 646. 
Section XXXIII, para. 647. 

Section XXXIII, para. 64§ {«). 


(Ixxii) All the Ordnance manufacturing establish- 
ments to be maintained on their present footing, including 
the Rifle Factory at Isbapur, which should continue the 
manufacture of complete arms and their component 
parts, and, in addition, undertake the repairs of arms 
which are at present dealt with in arsenal workshops. 

(Ixxiii) The Harness and Saddlery Factory at Cawn- 
pore to be maintained on its present footing until a 
number of private firms of repute have been established 
in India, sufficient to ensure an adequate supply at fair 
rates of the requirements of the army in peace and war, 
but the basis of contracts to be widened. 

(Ixxiv) The Director of Factories to be located at 
Calcutta. 

Qxxv) Tbe system of departmental promotion of 
the British warrant and non-commissioned officers of the 
Ordnance Department to he revised. 

(txxvi) The arsenal at Rangoon to he reduced to the 
status of a Dep6t. 

( Ixxvn ) An adequate Supply and reserve of rifles to 
be obtained and maintained. 

( Ixxviii ) The amount of ball ammunition in the 
hands of British troops to be increased. 

(Ixxix) The order in which troops, etc., should 
obtain machine guns. 

(Ixxx) Government departments to obtain as many 
articles as possible from Ordnance factories provided 
such demands do not involve an increase to establishments 
or plant. 

(Ixxxi) No decrease to be made to tbe numbers of 
British soldiers and their families sent to the hills 
daring the hot weather, hut huts to he provided in lieu 
of tents for their accommodation. 

( 'Ixxxii ) Electric fans and lights to he provided for 
the barracks, etc., of British troops in the plains. 

(Ixxxiii) The present policy of improving the hutting 
of Indian troops to be continued. 

(Ixxxiv) An experiment to be made of replacing 
Military Barrack Masters by pensioners. 

(Ixxxv) Tbe existing systems for affording financial 
assistance to the Branches of Army Headquarters and to 
Divisional Commanders to be improved, and the methods 
now obtaining for the audit of the accounts of the army, 
including the departmental services, to be simplified. 

( lxxxv'% ) Tbe Kabul River railway to be extended to 
Smatsai, and the Kohat-Thal railway to Parachinar. In 
the event of the latter line not being constructed, then a 
good road should be made to tbe foot of the Paiwar 
suitable to take a 2' 6" line of railway on emergency. 

(Ixxxvii) The connection between Bombay and the 
Karachi- Sibi railway to be proceeded with, but not as a 
work of great urgency. 

(Ixxxviii) Railway connections to be made between 
Thai, Bannu, Tank and the Quetta-Peshin line, and also 
between Upper Burma and Assam. 

(Ixxxix) Important roads on the North-West 
Frontier leading into Afghanistan to he made suitable for 
mechanical’ transport. Particularly the two roads through 
theKbyber to Torfcham. 


Section XXIX. 

Ordnance 

Department. 


Section XXX— 
Military Works 
Services. 


Section 
XXXI- 
Army Finance* 


Section 
XXXIII— 
Communica- 
tions . 
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Section 

XXXIV— 

Training. 


Section 

XXXV- 

Reliefa, 


Section 

XXXVI— 

Dairy and Grass 
Farms. 


Section 

XXXVII- 

Miscellaneons. 


(xc) Boads to be constructed in the Eastern 
and North Eastern frontier districts of Upper Burma 
and Assam. 

(zci) The annual training grant to be increased 
from four to six lakhs of rupees. 

(occii) Extra funds also to be provided occasionally 
for inter-divisional and army manoeuvres. 

(xciii) The present arrangements for the relief of 
units to be revised, with a view to their being carried 
out in a more economical and systematic manner, but in 
dealing with the relief and location of the Indian units 
of the army, whilst endeavour should be made to station 
units periodically within their recruiting area, care to 
be taken not to localise regiments in certain Provinces. 

(asciv) British troops to move by road rather than 
by rail. 

(xcv) The present arrangements for Dairy and 
Grass Earms to be gradually extended to the whole 
army. 

( xgvi ) Bevision of establishment of Dairy and 
Grass farms, and the rates of pay for managers and 
assistant managers of the latter. 

( xcvii ) Mobilization equipment to he issued to the 
local mobile columns in Burma and to the Burma 
Company of Sappers and Miners. 

(xcviii) The question of a Manoeuvre Act to be 
considered. 

(xcix) The provision of arrangements for training 
school masters for Indian regiments. 

(c) Eort Satara to he dismantled. 

(ci) The present system under which Indian 
Army Begulations are corrected, to he improved. 


Section 
XXXIII. 
Future needs 
of the Army. 


Etjttjbe needs of the Army. 

A. — Measure ? essential for the successful conduct 
of operations in the field 

Bearmament of the artillery, especially as regards 
a satisfactory mountain gun, and ammunition. 

Provision of modern accessories to efficient artillery 
fire, e.g., panoramic sights, directors, observation 
ladders, conversion of fuzes to latest pattern. 

Completion of the equipment of infantry with 
intrenching tools. 

Provision of * one man ’ rangefinders for infantry. 

Completion of defences Bombay, Aden and 
Bangdon. 

Provision of up to date maps for internal security 
purposes. 

N.JB . — All the above are of great importance : 
some are already in progress : we consider that all 
should be carried through without avoidable delay. 


23. — Preparatory measures in peace time conducive 
to success in the field 

Provision of mechanical transport. 

Eormation of an adequate military Veterinary corps 
in India. 

Introduction of the cold shoeing system into India. 


Section XXXIII, para. 647. 


Volume I, Annexure B, Item 10, 
and Section XXXIV, para. 651. 

Section XXXIV, para. 655. 
Section XXXV, para, 660. 


Section XXXV, para. 662. 

Volume T, Annexure B, Item 22, 
and Section XXXVI, para. 667, 

Section XXXVI, para. 688. 

Section XXXVII, para. 670. 

Section XXXVII, para. 674. 
Section XXXVII, para. 675. 

Section XXXVII, para. 676, 
Section XXXVII, para. 677. 

Section XXXVIII, para. 683, 


5157 A IC 
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Beplacement of aged. lioi*sos in 13 r it i six cavalry. 

Appointment of sergeant master sliocmakers to 
Eritish. units in India. 

Siding and platform accommodation at Eaoba 
Grarlxi. 

Completion of tire we~b equipment for infantry. 

C7. JH.easu'res ffior improving the efficiency of the 

ALrmy in peace time : — — 

Increase of practice ammunition for borse and 
field artillery batteries. 

Increase of practice ammunition for infantry, 
sufficient to allow them to fire tire regulation course of 
musketry. 

Increase of practice ammunition for machine guns. 

Provision of new military steam launch at Rangoon, 
in place of one wbicb was wrecked. 

Provision of prismatic binoculars for mobile artil- 
lery. 

JD .——J[mjp7'-orement8 in a d m inisi ration and the 

ctcl'mi nis l rctiioe departments : 

.Additions to complete tire requirements of the 
Staff College. 

-Additions to complete tb.e requirements of tire 
Cavalry School, Sang or. 

Establ is lira out of a farm reserve of bay to be 
accumulated in good years. 

Electrification of the ammunition factory, Dum 
Dam, and other factories. 

3E £* - Ump ro vement in the conditions of service of 

the personnel : 

Provision of piped water supplies in stations at 
present supplied direct from, wells. 

Completion of proper line accommodation for 
Indian units. 

Standardization of native establishments and 
followers* pay. 

Electric installations for punkah-pulling and light- 
ing in barracks of jBritisb Troops. 
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Third Term of Reference- 


688. Under the third of the terms of reference the 
Committee is called upon : — 

** 2o consider and report whether any , and if so 
what, measures for the reduction of military expendi- 
ture are compatible with the efficient maintenance of 
the army in India . ” 

Section XL- —Military Expenditure* 

689. We have already indicated that, in making 
our recommendations in the preceding parts of our 
Report, considerations of economy, where compatible 
with the maintenance of the efficiency of the army, 
hare Consistently been borne in mind. It only remains 
now to refer to certain other possible savings, brought to 
notice in the evidence before us, but not so far discussed 
in the Report, and to show as far as possible the 
financial bearing of those measures of economy which 
we recommend, and those measures involving increased 
expenditure which we consider to be necessary. 

690. The Committee were informed by Mr. Brunyate 
that, owing to the action taken by the late and the present 
Commanders-in-Chief to reduce expenditure, the stage 
has been reached at which further economies are in 
most cases impossible without administrative reorganiza- 
tions. At the same time Mr. Brunyate suggested various 
means by which he thought that some savings might be 
effected, provided that administrative considerations per- 
mitted, and that on a further consideration of each case 
his views were confirmed. 

691. Mr. Brunyate 5 s long connection with the Finance 
side of the Army Department gives great weight to his 
recommendations and opinions. We will therefore first 
refer to the suggestions put forward by him, to which 
we have alluded above. 


Military 

Accounts 

Department. 


(i) 'Reorganization of the Military Accounts Department. 

We agree that a reorganization of the Military 
Accounts Department is desirable, and also that some 
modifications are necessary in the present system of 
audit. 


(ii) Rower peace establishments of Indian units with 
larger reserves , a measure to look into. 


Small peace 
establishments 
and. large 
reserves for 
the Indian 
units of the 
army. 


We have considered the question of small peace 
establishments for Indian units, with a largely increased 
reserve, in paragraphs 383-403 of this Report, and are 
of opinion that such an arrangement is dangerous under 
the conditions obtaining in the JNative army, and having 
regard to our position in India. 


Rifle and 
harness and. 
'Saddlery 
factories. 


(iii) Discontinuance of the rifle factory, and placing 
of leather contracts in the hands of private firms. 

We are not in agreement with Mr. Brunyate 
as to the discontinuance of the Rifle Factory at Ishapur, 
or as to placing in the hands of private firms the provision 
of the leather work of the army, for the military and 
economic reasons already given (paragraph 613). 


6038. 


6038. 


6065-6103. 


6319-21. 
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0033. 


6038, 


6038, 


6038, 


6038. 


6038. 


(»*>) No necessity for a special Cotilract officer in each 

division. 

We do not think that Government will gain by a 
decrease in the number of Contract officers in the divisions 
of the army ; or 

(v) Large reduction of Transport Legist-ration Staff" 

possible. 

By any reductions in the present transport registra- 
tion staff beyond those effected during the last year. 

(vi) Leduction of establishment of horses of Btitish 

cavalry. 

The Committee did not consider the question of a 
lower establishment of horses for British cavalry, but 
it is a proposal of which wo should doubt the advis- 
ability, unless the present scale of castings and remounts 
be inoi'cascd, in which case the economy would he 
doubtful. 

( vii ) Doubts necessity for present number of Grass 

Farm officers. 

Certain economies in the organization of the Grass 
and Dairy farms have been already dealt with by us in 
Section XXXVI of this Report. 

( viii ) Possibility of reducing establishment of Loyal 
trmy Medical Corps officers . 

We agree with Mr. Brunyaie in his view that 
there must be a stage beyond which the expense of 
preventive medical measures ceases to be an actuarial 
economy. But we doubt whether this stage has yet been 
reached in India, or whether Government would regard 
the value of the life of a British soldier as no more 
than the cost to the State of l’eplacing him when dead. 
We do not consider that the present establishment of 
officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps is susceptible 
of reduction, even if war requirements only be con- 
sidered. 

(ice) Arrangements icith regard to contracts and food 
supplies to be frequently examined. 

The existing arrangements made by the Supply 
and Transport Corps for contracts and for food supplies 
are a great advance on what formerly obtained. But 
we agree with Mr. Brunyate that these are matters 
which call for frequent consideration, in order that the 
State may fully profit by the experience gained from 
year to year. 

(#) Cash allowance for clothing granted to British 
Troops might be reduced . 

The cash allowance granted to British soldiers 
for the provision and maintenance of their clothing 
and necessaries may perhaps under normal conditions 
put money into the pockets of those men who are care- 
ful. But we would regard the contract as one-sided and 
not altogether fair to the soldier were not this to he the 
case. We understand that the State has profited con- 
siderably by the present arrangement, it being more 
economical than the previous system under which many 
articles were issued free. J 


Divisional 

Contract 

officers. 


Transport 

Hegistratioa 

StalT. 


Seduced 
establishment 
of horses for 
British cavalry. 


Grass and 
Dairy farms. 


Keduction of 
B. A. m* C. 
officers. 


Supply and 

Transport 

Corps 

contracts, 

etc 


Clothing 
allowance, 
British troops* 
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British soldiers 
and their 
families in the 
hills. 


financial 
assistance for 
Branches of 
Army 

Headquarters. 


Civil in lien of 
military officers 
in Departments 
•of the Army. 


Remount 

Department. 


Military Works 
Services. 


•Compensation 
for dearness of 
food, and forage- 


(xi) Construction of huts for troops and families at 
hill stations would lead to economy. 

We agree with Mr. Brunyate that a saving should 
he possible by substituting huts for tents for the accom- 
modation of troops and families at hill stations. We 
have in paragraph 619 expressed our opinion that the 
numbers of troops and families sent up to the hills for 
the hot season should not be reduced, as we do not con- 
sider it would prove to be a real economy in the long 
run to do so. 

( xii ) Provision of financial advisers for spending 
Branches of ^ Irmy Headquarters would prevent 
duplication of work. 

We are in entire agreement with Mr. Brunyate as 
to the desirability of giving the spending Branches of 
Army Headquarters financial advisers. 

(xiii) No scope for introducing larger civil element into 
the Supply and Transport Corps. 

We also agree with him that no advantage is likely 
to he gained by introducing more civilians into the 
establishments of the Supply and Transport Corps. 

(ceiv) Employment of Civil officers in Ordnance Factories^ 
and possibly in the Clothing Department . 

We have in paragraph 615 of this Report expressed 
our concurrence in the proposal to appoint fully qualified 
Civil officers to the higher administrative posts in 
the manufacturing establishments of the Ordnance 
Department, but with certain reservations, in view 
of the fact that many large private firms prefer to 
place military officers rather than civilians in the admin- 
istrative control of their works. We also are in accord 
with Mr. Brunyate in thinking that but little financial 
advantage is likely to be gained by substituting civilians 
for military officers in the Army Clothing Department. 

( xv ) Employment of jlrmy officers in the Demount 

Department advantageous. 

(xvi) ^Administration off JKilitary Works Services 

shows economy and careful control. 

We share Mr. Brunyate’s views as regards the ad- 
vantages gained by the employment of military officers 
in the Remount Department. We also agree with him 
that from a financial point of view the Military Works 
Services are administered economically. 

(jxvii) Improvement in recent years in working of system 
under which compensation for dearness of food and 
forage is granted. 

We believe that Mr. Brunyate is correct in thinking 
that the defects in the arrangements for fixing the rates 
of compensation for the dearness of food supplies, which 
previously caused a loss to the State, have been to a 
great extent removed, owing to the close control now 
.exercised by. the Quartermaster- General. 

eg 


6042. 


6226. 


6280, 


6301. 

6369. 


6413 - 15 . 


ei57AIC 
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6464 . 

6468-70. 


10466. 


(javiii) Officering of Branches of Army Headquarters. 

Mr. Brunyate placed before the Committee Ms 
views in regard to the establishments of the Branches of 
Army Headquarters. We have dealt with this subject 
in Section XXVIII and would only add here that we 
do not think it possible further to reduce the existing 
establishment of the Judge Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment, so long as the two Army Commanders are required 
to deal with matters of discipline. 


Section XL I- — Economies and increases in 
Military Expenditure. 


692. We consider that the main directions in which 
substantial economies can be effected arc those shown 
in the table below : — 

Lakhs. 

i;=s. 

Disbandment of the silladar cavalry squadrons 
of the 42nd (Deoil) and 43rd (Etiapura) 
regixnentst ... ... 1*25 

Redaction of 3 companies. Royal Garrison 

Artillery ... ... ... 5*G0 

Reduction of two heavy (bullock) batteries. 

Royal Garrison Artillery ... ... 4*30 

Reduction of 3 Royal Horse Artillery ammu- 
nition columns ... ... ... 2*70 

Reduction of 1 Lieutenant- Colon el and Adjutant, 

Royal Garrison Artillery and their establish- 
ments ... ... .. ... 0*20 

Reorganization of ammunition columns ... 10 CO* 5 

Reorganization of mule corps and cadres ... 0*70 

Reduction of peace establishments of field com- 
panies of Sappers and Miners ... 3 -£C 

Change in the system for the provision of 

reserves of food and medical comforts ... 0-50 

Modification of the system of promotion of the 
subordinate establishment of the Ordnance 
Department ... ... ... Uncertain. 

Reorganization of the Military Accounts 

Department ... ... ... 5*00 

Employment oE two Royal Indian Marine 
Transports for Home trooping, as recommend- 
ed by the Lake Committee on economies in 
the Army Budget of November 1SII ... 17*00 


693. In addition, there will be a saving in the 
future, which it is not possible to estimate, in connection 
with the provision of mobilization equipment and reserve 
stocks of various descriptions (ammunition, clothing, 
food, etc.,) due to the reduction of the cavalry of the 
Field Army by three brigades. 

694. Further economies will be effected by the 
adoption of the following proposals made by Surgeon- 
General Sloggett : — 

(a) The reorg&nization of Eield and Base Hospital 
equipment. 

ip) The introduction of the Station Hospital 
system for Indian troops. 


+ Already sanctioned. 

* The saving cm the whole of the' existing number (22) of ammunition 

Uted by Sub-Committee thereon of October 1911, 


Army 

Headquarters. 


Economies 

contemplated. 


Mobilization 
equipment of 
3 cavalry- 
brigades. 


Medical 

Services. 
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Reserve of 
guns. 


Increased 
expenditure 
involved in 
connexion 
with, the 
recommend a* 
tions made in 
this Report- 


Changes in the 
peace 

distribution 

of troops. 


(c) The closing of cantonment hospitals in certain 

stations and by the revision of the scale on 
which, the remainder are retained. 

{d) The appointment of Assistant Surgeons as 
dentists. 

(d) A revision of the scales and quality of hospital 

bedding and clothing. 

C/*) The provision of sterilizers for Station Hospi- 
tals, causing a reduction in the charges for 
washing. 

695. The reduction of the stations named in para- 
graph 687 as military cantonments, and the 

reduction of Han goon arsenal to the status of a depSt 
paragraph 611 (i) will afford appreciable further savings. 

696. The reduction in the number of complete 
batteries, and of guns held in reserve, will result in a 
curtailment of expense, estimated at 2 lakhs, for the 
provision of guns, stores, etc., until the quantities set 
free have been fully utilized. 

697. On the other hand expenditure will be incurred 
in connexion with proposals made in this Report under 
the following heads : — 

lakhs. 

JRs. 

Provision o£ additional Brigade Commanders and 

Staffs ... ... ... ... 3*60 

Raising two British. Mountain batteries ... 5-48 

Provision o£ three additional signal companies ... 4*00 

Additional expenditure should two more signal com- 
panies be raised ... _ ••• 2*70 

.Formation of additional photo-lithographic sections 0*20 
Addition o£ two Field Troops, Sappers and Miners 

now, and three more in the future ... ...Uncertain 

Conversion of 4 Grantee into 4 Silladar Camel 

Corps ••• ... ... ••• 2 0© 

Increase of Horse and Field Artillery by 235 men , 2*35 

Alteration in the scales of reservists, and in the con- 
ditions of reserve service 16*00 

Increase to the establishment of officer’s of the Supply 

and Transport Corps ... ... ... 1*50 

Increased artillery reserve of horses ... ••• 2*00 

Increase to the Army Bearer Corps -•«, • 4*50 

Increase to the pensions of Indian officers, duffadars 

and havildars • •• ... 6*40 

"Volunteer concessions ... ... 2*00 

Increase to Headquarters Staff *80 

Increased training grant ... 2*00 

698. The following alterations in the present loca- 
tion of units will be causes of expense, e.g,r— 

(i) *<£rtil*lery. 

(<&) Hayracks and all other accommodation for a 
battery of Royal Horse Artillery at Delhi.* 

(ii) Cavalry » 

(а) Dines for an Indian cavalry regiment trans- 
ferred from. Jacobabad to Lucknow.f 

(б) Dines for an Indian cavalry regiment at Delhi 
(if the existing lines are evacuated)* 


* Debifcable to the military expenditure involved by the transfer of the Capital 
from Calcutta to Delhi* 

t Already sanctioned, but there will be a saving 'in recurring expenditure* 
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( iii ) S&jp'pers and JMTiners ctnd JEZngivzeer* Stenvi&cs . 

{cij Lines for one service company transferred, 

from Roorkee to Jtxllu.xidxix'-* 

Qi) Lines for one service company transferred, 
from PCixLvee to Jkansi.f 

C<0 Accommodation for tbe Indian ranks of a 
.signal company trail sferre cl from latch garb to ilmbala. J 
(<*) Xiines for a signal company at Roorkec. §> 

(iy) JE$rztis7i Xmfcentri/ • 

(ex') Rnrrack accommodation for tke Ixeadqixartei's 
and six companies of a Ibattalion at Dellxi.J] 

(6) HETxxll barrack accommodation for a battalion 
at Jhelum.®[f 

(<?) Additional barracks required at Aden to 
complete accommodation for a whole "battalion, 

( d) Increased accommodation for a second company 
at Malappuram. 


(v) JPion eers. 

(«) "Workshops, store-rooms, stabling, etc., for a 
Pioneer battalion transferred from IBelgatxzn. to Now* 
sbera. 

(Vx) JTnciicm I n^fet n £ 7 ' t / . 

<y*) Lines for a regiment at Peshawar, less existing 
accommodation in forts, etc. 

(7i) Xiines fox' a regiment at Aden or Trxelxxx-iopoly. 

(<?) Xiines fox' oner ox* two regiments at Delhi, accord- 
ing as to whether tbe pi*esent lines are i a etained or 
evacuated. 

(VZ) Xiines for a regiment at Mhow (in lien of tlio 
lines which would other* wise liave to bo rebuilt at Sehore). 

(jfy Xiines for a regiment transferred from JLxelxxra. 
to Ravral Pindi (unless located in the jELidge barracks of 
tlxe IBritislx infantry transferred to Jhelum).*'* 

(/■) Xiines for a second Gurkha battalion at Talc dab 
to be constructed when tlxe extra Indian infantry regi- 
ment is withdrawn fi'oxn Bannu. 

699. "We recommend tbat tbe abandoned, or inde- 
finitely postponed items of Xiord dSLitcbener^s redistribxx- 
tion and otber schemes should be definitely removed from 
tbe lists of projects which have necessarily to be taken 
up, but tbat whenever barracks or lines have to be con- 
structed to replace existing ones, tbe question. of erect- 
ing tbe new b wildings in another station should bo 
considered, witb a view to tbe completion of each divi- 
sion of tbe army in accordance witb tbe accepted 
requirements of mobilization and internal seenrity. 

* So fax- only as is necessary to adapt tlxe barracka and lines vacated, by the 
R oyal Artillery at; JFullundur. „ 

-f* Already sanctioned.. 

I So far only as is necessary to adapt tbe barracks and lines formerly 

occupied by tbe Ml o unted Infantry at Ambala. J 

§ So far only as is necessary to adapt the barracks and lines vacated by 
tbe Royal Artillery at Eoor^ee. J 

II X>ebi table to tbe military expenditure involved by tbe transfer of tbe 
Oapital from Calcutta to J>cslb3. 

■Tbis is an item of expense which can be deferred until new barracks are 
required at Eawal Pindi. 

’Xbis is an item of expense wbicb can. be deferred until new lines are 
required at dhclyum* *-• „ - t : : K 
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Section XJjll. — Conclusion. 

700. The details given in the foregoing paragraphs 
have been inserted, with the object of showing, in general 
terms, in what directions economies may he looted for 
or expenditure may he involved, should our recommenda- 
tions be approved. It will he observed that, so far 
as the immediate future is concerned# the new expen- 
diture and the economies proposed will, roughly 
speaking, balance each other, inasmuch as the full 
effect of the increase recommended to the Reserve, and 
the increased pensions to Indian o ulcers, cannot be felt 
for many year's to come, while the economies can prac- 
tically be realised at once. 

701. "We have not felt ourselves in a position to esti- 
mate the cost of the measures detailed in Section 
XXXVIII, ee Euture needs of the Army, ** for the reason 
that in many cases it has not yet been possible for the 
qnestion to be exhaustively considered. MIor eover, while 
we regard all as being highly desirable, it is only those 
which are included under heading “A” as “measures 
closely affecting the successful conduct of operations in 
the field ” which we could properly describe as of urgent 
importance. MIost of these, too, are already in progress, 
and it is cLiOiculfc to ascertain the balance of cost 
remaining to be provided. The completion of these, as 
well as the commencement of others In the list, can, we 
think, be left withont undue risk to provision in the 
ordinary Schedule, according to the circumstances 
of the moment. 

702. Although the outlay upon “ Marine” services 
is under the charge of the Army Member and is included 
in the budget for military services, we have not con- 
sidered any inquiry into the administration of the Marine 
Department to come within the terms of onr reference. 
The affairs of that Department, moreover, have already 
recently been under investigation by a Committee of 
which Rear Admiral Sir E. Slade was President. We 
have therefore given no further attention to it. 

703. Considerable attention was given, in the course 
of Mr. Brunyate’s examination, to the subject of lapses, 
and their effect upon economy of administration. W e 
would invite attention to the points brought to notice in 
his Answers Nos. 6020 to 6034. 

70 1. W e also desire to refer to evidence given by 
Mr. Brunyate in which he expressed the opinion that, for 
the following five beads of expenditure — (A) minor 
schedule measures, (6) normal store requirements, ( o' ) 
annual provision for horses, mules, etc., (c£) quasi-con- 
tract grants, such as annual reliefs, training and so 
forth, and (e) the ordinary military works grant — with 
which he would also inclnde the ordnance factories, 
establishments, a contract system for three, four or’ 
five years would he financially sound, the annual amount 
to be spent under the heads being fixed for that period. 
We are in accord with this view, as also with his further 
expression of opinion that a sound system for army esti- 
mates would contemplate s— — 

(«) Provision each year for very large schemes, on 
the basis of the periods within which the Government 
ha s already determined to complete them, e.g. 9 rearma- 
ment. 

S1574-IC 


6020 - 34 . 


5978 - 90 . 


5994. 
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6038. 


(6) A contract for minor schedule measures, ordi- 
nary stores, animals, minor grants sucli as reliefs and 
hutting, and ordinary military works. 

(o) All the rest of the budget (pay, supplies, con- 
veyance, etc.,) theuto become a matter of expert estima- 
ting, supported generally by a statement of what now 
expenditure was being provided for as the result of 
minor sanctions given during the year. 

We believe that a system of this nature in regard to 
army estimates, including a contract system for certain, 
measures, would tend to the exercise of greater fore- 
thought and economy than is at present the case. 

705. In his evidence Mr. Bruny ate gave an estimate 
of £19,500,000, as being about the normal standard of 
the annual charge for the army, outside of such special 
charges as those for rearmament. While we accept his 
estimate, we feel that the warning should be added, which 
he also expressed, that, iu view of the investigations into 
expenditure ordered by the late and present Comraanders- 
in- Chief and consequent retrenchments, as well as the 
economies proposed by this Committee, it is no longer 
safe to calculate upon finding in the future sufficient 
savings each year to counterbalance the £600,000, which, 
he names as approximately the normal amount of the 
cost of new and special services, due to the advance in 
science and the demands of military efficiency for which 
provision must be made in the schedule, which forms 
part of the total budget. 

The universal tendency of all services, civil as well 
as military, is to increase in cost as the general price of 
supplies and stores rises, and as efficiency is more studied, 
and w ? e see no reason to suppose that the army will 
escape from this general liability to enhanced charges. 
Finally, we would remark that, even apart from this 
liability, it does not appear to us to be possible, under 
ordinary conditions and having regard to the important 
requirements which still remain to be provided, to reduce 
the normal standard of annual expenditure on the 
army below £19,500,000. 

706. We are greatly indebted to Lieutenant-Colonel 
H. F. Cooke, who was placed at our disposal after the 
departure of Lieutenant-Colonel Richardson, for the very 
valuable assistance which he has given us in the comple- 
tion of this Report. 


PERCY LAKE, Lieut.- General. 

ROBERT SOALLON, Lieut. -General. 


H. E. COOKE, Lieut.- Colonel » 
32nd Sikh Pioneers. 
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ANNEXURE W, 


Covering Letter to Report. 


Peom 


Lieutenant-General Sir PERCY H. N LAKE, 

K.C.M.G., C.B., 

Lieutenant-General Sir ROBERT I. SCALLON, 

K.C.I.E., C.B., D.S.O., 


To 


The SECRETARY to the GOVERNMENT oe INDIA 

in the ARMY DEPARTMENT. 


Simla , the 30th -April 1913. 


Sir, 


In forwarding herewith our Report, as Members of the Army in India 
Committee, in accordance with the orders of His Excellency the Viceroy 
communicated to us through Eield Marshal Lord Nicholson, we feel that some 
explanation is needed, for the information of His Excellency and the Govern- 
ment of India, of the circumstances under which it is submitted in the shape 
of a separate ‘ Minority 3 4 5 Report. 

2. The Committee held its final meeting for consideration of the matters 
referred to it for investigation on 21st January 1913. At that meeting 
Sir P. Lake offered his co-operation in the preparation of the Report; it was not 
accepted. There has been no meeting of the Committee since that date, aud 
our colleagues left for England on 9th April. There has therefore been no 
discussion°in Committee, of any kind, upon the Report itself. 

3. The first portion of the Report, in draft, was sent to us on 5th Feb- 
ruary,* together with a memorandum (Enclosure A) addressed to us personally 
by the President. This portion of the Report, consisted of an introductory 
discussion of Lord Kitchener's measures of Army Reform, with a critical 
review of the same, and a reply to the first term of our Reference. It will 
he seen from the memorandum just mentioned that the draft Report is not 
referred to us as being in any way open to amendment or discussion in Com- 
mittee. The only exception to this is the reference to one of the later and 
separate Sections, dealing with the establishment and duties of the Headquarters 
Staff, an advance copy of which was sent at the same time. We were told 
that the President knew we were likely to disagree upon certain points, and we 
were requested to prepare any minutes of dissent which we might wish to 
record, and to send them to him for study as soon as ready. 

4. On the 16th February, the remainder of the Report was sent, with a 
second memorandum (enclosure B), again addressed to us personally, which 
advised us that it was Lord Nicholson’s intention to call a meeting of the Com- 
mittee shortly, and enjoined us to bear in mind “ certain well known rules of 
procedure ” when preparing our minutes of dissent. The contemplated meeting 
of the Committee was never summoned. 

Both portions of the Report contained several recommendations to which 
we could not wholly subscribe, and omitted much which we thought important. 
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5. We desire to emphasize the fact that the draft of the "Report had boon 
prepared by our colleagues alone, without discussion in. Committee or reference 
to us as to its general form or the terms in which its conclusions were to be 
expressed ; and that, when it had been drawn up, we were invited, not to dis- 
cuss it, but merely to point out ei press errors or other patent mistakes. 13 

6. Although we were aware of the general tendency of the views held by 
our colleagues upon the subjects dealt with in their introductory review, and 
their discussion of the first portion of our Reference, we were not prepared 
for the form in which those views were expressed. The draft appeared to 
us to contain, in addition to conclusions, certain misapprehensions of fact 
to which it was impossible for us to subscribe. We felt that we should fail 
in our duty did we allow th' j so misapprehensions to pass without standing 
what were, in our view, the facts of the case. 

7. The difficulty of explaining why many of the statements contained in 
the Introduction appeared to be based upon misapprehension of facts, and 
at the same time of expressing suitably our dissent from its presentation of 
Lord Kitchener’s measures of reform, caused the preparation of our first 
minutes to take some time. We wore meanwhile pressed to send in proofs of 
those minutes of dissent as received from the press, and accordingly we allowed 
the President to see copies of one or two of our first drafts in their rough, 
unrevise cl proof, form, as received from the printer, being, however, careful to 
point out that they were only drafts and wore in many places not expressed 
in the manner in which we should finally present them. Sir P. Rake also 
added that he would be glad to re-word any portion which the President might 
wish altered. 


P>. We heard nothing further on the subject of the Report until the 
President’s letter of 10th March (Enclosure O) informed us that he had laid 
before His. Excellency the Viceroy his draft of the Report, and a draft of 
our joint minute of dissent on the first portion of it, and had submitted to His 
Excellency the question of procedure. 


9. We do not know, except so far as we can gather it from the corres- 
pondence, in what shape papers were presented to His Excellency at Delia as 
evidence of our intentions, or what statements were made to him — and it was 
perhaps a pity that, as our colleagues were aware that one of us, Sir Percv Lake, 
was in Delhi the day before they left Simla for that place, he was not told of 
their coming and asked to accompany them, when lie could have explained our 
views, and could have shown His Excellency our dissent in its revised form 
to which we believe no exception could reasonably be taken. The result 
ox our colleagues presentation of the case at that interview was His 
n Not reproduced, Excellency’s letter of March €th,* which 

-r, , _ , directs us to draw up an entirely separate 

Report the Report which wo submit herewith. 


10. We have not been shown our colleagues* Report in its final shape. If 
the original has been appreciably revised before its submission to Government, 
then we can only again express our regret that no opportunity was permitted 
to us for discussing the draft, and suggesting modifications, which might have 
enabled us to accept it. ° 


We have the honour to be. 

Silt, 

Your most obedient servants, 

PERCY LAKE, Lieut. ‘General. 

* 

ROBERT SCALLON, Lieut.- Q eneral % 
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Enclosure A* 


Lieutenant-General Sir Percy Lake. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Robert Scallon. 

I send herewith paragraphs 1 to 142 of the draft Report of the Committee, 
_ which brings it down to the end of the first term of reference. 

Y ou will observe that the Report is being drafted in accordance with the 
conclusions arrived at by the Committee, or the majority thereof. 

Prom the discussions which have taken place I am aware that in a few 
cases you may wish to record minutes of dissent. If so, I would ask you to 
take these in hand as soon as you get the drafts of the Report which hear on 
those points. 

It will he a great convenience if, as soon as these minutes are ready, you 
will send them to me. 

I also forward herewith proofs of certain paragraphs which I have drafted 
for insertion in the Report on the establishment and duties of the several 
Branches of the Headquarters Staff. If you desire it, we can meet at an early 
date to discuss these paragraphs. 

If you discover any press errors or other patent mistakes in the draft 
Report, I shall be much obliged by your kindly communicating them to the 
Secretary. 

I need hardly remind you that the draft Report, the Minutes of Proceed- 
ings, and the other papers on which we have worked, must be regarded as 
secret and on no account go beyond the Members of the Committee and its 
immediate Staff. 

5th February 1913. (Initialled) N. 


Enclosure B. 


Sir Perey Lake. 

Sir Robert Scallon. 

I send herewith the draft of the remainder of our Report, and after a 
few days’ interval I propose to call a meeting of the Committee. 

I understand that you are writing minutes of dissent and to save time 
and trouble I think it desirable to remind you of certain well-known rules 
of procedure in regard to the preparation of such documents. 

Apart from the personal knowledge and experience of the several members 
of the Committee, the Report is based on evidence, documentary and oral, 
which we had collected when we closed our enquiry for the purpose of 
drafting the Report ; and on our prolonged discussion of the same, of the 
papers, and notes which from time to time were written and laid before the 
Committee by you. Sir W. Meyer and myself, and of the various points at 
issue under the terms of reference. 

The enquiry having been closed, no member is at liberty to raise fresh 
issues, or to bring forward fresh evidence for the purpose of supporting his 
dissent from the majority of the Committee. He must base himself on the 
evidence and other data actually before the Committee when we adjourned 
for the purpose of drafting the Report. 

The object of this rule is obvious, for otherwise an enquiry might he 
indefinitely prolonged by any member of a committee who dissented from the 
views of the majority. 

I should be much obliged if you could let me know, not later than 
Wednesday, the 19th, when I may expect your draft minutes of dissent on 
the several sections of the Report. I may 'mention that I have hitherto hoped 
to leave Bombay for England on March 8th ; and if the business of the 
Committee precludes my doing so, I must have time to change my plans. 
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Enclosure 0. 

SECRET, 

D. O. 

Simla 3 10th 3fat'ch 1913. 

Pear Sir Percy Rake, 


I write to you on tlie subject of the Committee’s draft Report and the 
joint minutes of dissent therefrom now being prepared in collaboration by 
yourself and Sir Robert Scallon. 

As you are aware, the Committee considered and discussed the questions 
which would have to be dealt with in the Report at many meetings held 
between the beginning of May last and the 21st January inclusive, the con- 
clusions arrived at being entered in the minutes of the meetings, wherein it 
was indicated in each case whether there was unanimity or divergence of 
opinion. On certain points either you or Sir Robert Scallon held views which 
differed from those of the rest of your colleagues ; on others you concurred in 
dissenting from conclusions which commended themselves to Sir William 
Meyer and myself, and which, with my casting vote as President, became the 
opinion of the majority, A number of these jioints, however, had already been 
dealt with in separate minutes which the Committee have from time to time 
sent in to the Army Department, and I was under the impression that those that 
remained were comparatively few in number, though some no doubt were of 
considerable importance. This being so, a draft Report was prepared under mv 
direction embodying the conclusions arrived at, those of the majority bein'*- 
followed where there was a divergence of opinion. In view of the full and 
prolonged discussion that had taken place, I saw no reason to suppose that you 
and Sir Robert Scallon would take more than a few days in preparing the 
minutes of disseut you thought necessary, or that these ‘would go beyond a 
brief statement of the points of disagreeinent and an exposition of your alter- 
native proposals. 'Your letter of the Sth February last to Colonel Richardson 
after your receipt of the draft of the first instalment of the Report confirmed 
me in this anticipation. 

Subsequently, however, as you are already aware, I was surprised to learn 
that yon and Sir Robert Scallon would take over a month to prepare your joint 
minutes, and on receipt of drafts of some of these I observed that they were 
lengthy documents of a contentious nature in which you had not merely set 
forth your views on the points upon which we had agreed to differ, but intended, 
so far as I could judge from the drafts you had already sent roe, to assume 
towards almost the whole of the draft Report an attitude of detached criticism 
which would not only dissociate you and Sir Robert Scallon from your 
Colleagues, but would imply that the points at issue had not been fully discussed 
before the Report was dratted. I therefore availed myself of the first opportun- 
ity which presented itself of personally submitting the question of procedure 
to His Excellency the "Viceroy, before whom I laid for this purpose the draft 
Report and your joint draft “ minute of dissent ” on the first portion of the 
Report. 


I now forward for your information and guidance a copy of a letter-*, 
* Not reproduced. dated the 6th instant, which I have 

received from His Excellency. You and 
Sir Robert Scallon will not now be called upon to sign the Report drafted by 
Sir William Meyer and myself, nor will your minutes of dissent be appended 
thereto ; but you and Sir Robert Scallon are directed to submit a separate 
Minority Report, to be prepared in accordance with the conditions prescribed by 
the Viceroy. 

You are in. possession of the fiye volumes containing the evidence given 
before the Committee, the digest of that evidence, and the appendices to the 
draft Report. , You have also been supplied with the immediate annexures to 
the draft Report, including the separate minutes which the Committee have 
from time to time submitted to the Government of India. You are also in 
possession of printed copies of the minutes of the meetings of the Committee, 
which were circulated in draft to members for any corrections they might like 
to suggest. ^ You have, in shprt, the same materials at your disposal for prepare 
j.ng your Minority Report as were available for drafting the Report which will 
igtow be submitted bv Sh* T^illiam Meyer apd myself. I am addressing a 
pillar letter to Sir Robert Scallon. ' 




ANNEXURE X. 

PROPOSED DISTRIBUTION OE TROOPS IN PEACE AND THEIR 
ALLOTMENT TO THE FIELD ARMY AND TO INTERNAL 
SECURITY ON MOBILIZATION. 



1st (PESHA 


1st Divisional Ajiea- 



Proposed Gat risen. 

Allotment on Mobilization. 

Station. 

Variations from existing sanctioned garrison 
arc shown in block type for additions 
and italics for reductions. 

Units underiinrd are detailed for duty 
outside the Divisional area on general 
mobilization. 


Ohiiral 


Malakanri ... 


Peshawar 


Nowshera 


Eisalpur 


Mardan 


Abbottabad 



f 1 Indian Infantry Battalion ... 

1 

.. ^ 1 Section, Sappers and Miners... 

I 

h l-3rd Indian Mountain Hat I cry 

f 1 Indian Infantry Ballalion ... 

• •• 1 

C 1 Indian Infantry Battalion ... 

1 Battery, JR. F. A. ... 

I Heavy Battei y, 14. G. A« l>4 
1 Indian Cavalry Regiment ... 

I Company, Sappers and Miners 
1 British Infantry Battalion ... 

1 British Infantry Battalion ... 

1 Indian Infantry Battalion ... 

1 Indian Infantry Battalion ... 

1 Indian Infantry B, .Halloa . 
h 1 Indian Infantry Battalion 
f I Battery, R. F. A. 

I 1 Battery, It. h\ A. 

1 Battery, 11. If. A. ... 

| 1 Ammunition Column, 14. F. A. 

| 2-Urd Indian Mountain Battery 
... d 1 British Infantry Battalion ... 

I 1 Indian Infantry Battalion ... 


j 1 Indian Infantry Battalion ... 

I I Indian Infantry Battalion ,, 
1 Indian Infantry Battalion 
U 1 Pioneer Battalion 


I Battery, R. H A. as# o»» I 

I Ammunition Column, R. H. A. ... 

1 British. Cavalry Rogiment 

1 Indian Cavalry Regiment ... 

1 Indian Cavalry Regiment ... 

1 Indian Cavalry Regiment ... 

1 Indian Infantry Battalion ... ... 

1 Battery, Indian Mountain Artillery 
1 Battery, Indian Mountain Artillery 
1 Battery, Indian Mountain Artillery 

1 Battery, Indian Mountain Artillery 

« 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... ... ! 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

< 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry (on return from 
Ohitral in 1913). 


1 

Ust Divisional Area (Chitral) Occupation. 

J 

^Ist Divisional Area (Mnlakand) Occupation. 

1st, Divisional Aren Occupation. 

Army Troops, Northern Line. 

1st Divisional Area Occupation. 

Divisional Troops, 1st Division. 

1st Brigade, let Division. 

3rd Brigade, 1st Division. 

1st Brigade, 1st Division. 

1st Brigade, 1st Division. 

1st Brigade, 3 st Division. 

1st Divisional An a Occupation 

1 


Comes from Dharmsala in 
1913. 


V Divisional Troops, 1st Division. 


1st Divisional Area Occupation, 
2nd Brigade, 1st Division, 

2nd Brigade, 1st Division. 

2nd Brigade, 1st Division, 

2nd Brigade, 1st Division. 


, Divisional Troops, 1st Division 


1st Cavalry Brigade 
1st Cavalry Brigade ,,, 

1st Cavalry Brigade ... 

1st Cavalry Brigade. 

1st Cavalry Brigade. * 
Divisional Troops, 1st Division. 
3rd Brigade, 1st Division. 

| Divisional Troops, 1st Division, 
| Divisio nal Troops, 5th Division. 


| 3rd Brigade, 1st Division, 

1st Divisional Area Occupation. 
2nd Divisional Area Occupation. 


From NTowtiliora. 


Transferred to Peshawar. \ 

Prom Bolgaum vice 
Infantry Battalion, 
to Peshawar. 

From Raw al Pinch 1 ) 

„ cainbellporo | 

„ Rawal Pindi I 


The Brigade to he trans- 
ferred from the 2nd 
Rawal Pindi Division. 


into new lino?. 
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ALLOTMENT ON MOBILIZATION. 

AE) DIVISION. 


Field Arms’ and Internal Defence 


Units shewn in italics come from outside the Divisional area. 



Peshawar 

Peshawar 

Peshawar 

Peshawar 

Peshawar 


Nowsbera 
No water a 
Nowsbera 
Nowsbera 
Nowsbera 


Abbottabad 

Peshawar 

Mardan 

Abbottabad 

Abbottabad 


Martian 

Nowshora 

Nowsbera .» 

Nowshera 

Nowshera 

Nowsbera 

Abbottabad 

Abbottabad 

Abbottabad ... 

Peshawar 

2 loorlcee 

Nowsbera 

Bawal Pindi ... 


Eisalpur 

Risalpur 

Eisalpur 

Eisalpur 

Eisalpur 

.Eisalpur 


Peshawar 


1st Division. 

1st Brigade. 

ITeadquaiters. 

1 British Infantry Battalion, 

1 Indian Infantry Battalion, 

1 Indian Infantry Battalion. 

1 Indian Infantry Battalion, 

2nd Brigade. 

Headquarteis. 

1 British Infantry Battalion. 

1 Indian Infantry Battalion. 

1 Indian Infantry Battalion. 

1 Indian Infantry Battalion. 

3 rcl Brigade. 

Heidquarteis. 

1 Biitisb Infantry Battalion. 

1 Indian Infantry Battalion. 

1 Indian Infantry Battalion. 

1 Indian Infantry Battalion. 

Divisional Troops. 

1 Indian Cavalry Regiment. 

Headquaiters. 1 

1 Battery, P«. F. A. | 

}■ R. F. A. Brigade. 

1 Battery, E F. A. 

1 Battery. E. P. A. 

1 Ammunition Column. 

Headquarters. 

) 

1 Batterv, Indian Mountain }» Mountain Artillery 
Artillery. ! Brigade. 

1 Battei y, Indian MountainJ 

Artillery. 

1 Company, Sappers and Miners. 

1 Company , Sappers and Miners . 

1 Pioneer Rogiment. 

1 Divisional Signal Company. 

1st Cavalry Brigade. 

Headquaito.s. 

1 Batteiy, R II. A. 

1 Ammunition Column, R, II A. 

1 British Cavalry Regiment. i 

1 Indian Cavalry Eegiment. 

1 Indian Cavalry Regiment. 

Army Troops. 

1 Heavy Battery, R. G. A. 


Occupation Troops. 


The Occupation Troops required for this area consist of :* 
I Batiery, R. F. A, 

1 Bittery, Indian Mountain Artillery. 

1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry. 

1 Battalion, British Infantiy. 

5 Battalions, In lian Infantry. 

2 Section, Sappers and Miners. 


Detailed as follows : — 
Peshawar 


1 Bat'ery, R. F. A. 


Nowshera-Cbitral . . 1 Battery, Indian Mountain Artillery. 

Cliitral... ... 1 Section, Sappers and Miners. 

Peehawar ... 1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry. 

Meerut ... 1 Battalibn, British Infantry. 

Peshawar ... 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 


Meerut 


Peshawar 

Mnlakand 

Malakund 

Chitral 

Abbottabad 


... 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

... 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry, 

... I Battalion, Indian Infantiy. 
... I Battalion, Indian Infantry. 


An initial distribution of the troops in the area as drawn up in 
the Defence scheme is given in Table B. 
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FKONTIEB .r 

I 


Feontieb B&ioades. 


Station. 

Proposed Garrison. 

Variations ftom existing sanctioned garrison 
are shewn in blook type for additions 
and italics for reductions. 

Allotment on Mobilization. 

Units underlined are detailed for duty 
outside the Divisional area on General 
mobilization. 

f 

i 

! 

Remarks. j 

1 

> 

1 

i 

l 

Koliat Brigade. 



l 

i 

| 


1 Indian Mountain Battery ... ... 

Koliat Area Occupation. 

i 

JEtOllflfi »*» •« ^ 

Frontier Garrison Artillery (Headquaiters)... 

1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry’ ... 

1 Batfcafcjon, Indian Infantry ... 

Koliat Area Occupation. 



1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

| 

Y 6th Brigade, 2nd Division. 

! 

Under 2nd Division for 
training. 

k. 

I Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

J 


Samana >4 . ... 

JBannu Brigade. 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry u . ... 

Frontier Garrison Artilleiy (Detachment) ... 

| Kohat Area Occupation. 


f 

1 Indian Mountain Battery ... 

Frontier Garrison Artillery (Detachment) ... 



Barmu ... ... *( 

1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry ... 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

Y Bamui Area Occupation. 

i 


1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

J 


h. 

Deraj at Brigade. 

J Battalion, Indian Infantry {temporary) 


Transferred to Belgaum . 

* 

1 Indian Mountain Battery 

1 Regiment* Indian Cavalry ... ... 

1 


Tank ... .. - 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

)■ Dorajat Area Occupation. 

The garrison of Dora 
Ismail Khan to bo 

(Dei* Ismail Khan at 
present, see note,) 

1 Battalion* Indian Infantry ... 


gradually transferred to 
Tank an lines require 

V 

j 

t 

I Battalion* Indian Infantry ... ... 

h 

J 

! 

] 

A 

rebuilding. 

s 

i 

J 

, 1 

c 

1 

i 

ft 

1 

[ 

i 


' 7 1 f 

. b ‘ , 

' 1 / ■- 

» \ 
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Field Ae&y -as© IkeerkaL Secttbity. 


Units shewn in italics come from outside the Divisional area. 



The Occupation Troops required for these area consist of 
Kohat Area . 

f l Indian Mountain Battery. 

Detachment, Frontier Garrison Artillery, 
j 1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry. 

LI Battalion, Indian Infantry. 


All detailed from the peace garrison. 

j Batinu Area. 

"I Indian fountain Battery. 

Detachment, Frontier Garrison Artillery. 

Bannu ...<{ 

1 Regiment-, Indian Cavalry. 

„2 Battalions, Indian Infantry, 

All detailed from the peace garrison. 

Deraj at Area. 

fl Indian Mountain Battery. 

Dera Ismail 4 1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry. 

Khan. ( 

L3 Battalions, Indian Infantry. 
Comprising the whole peace garrison? 


2nd ( EAWAI 


2nd Divisional Anna. 


Station. 


R&waI Findi 


Sialkot 


Jhelum 


Campbellporo- 

Atto> ci * i 

JLbbottabai „ 


Proposed Garrison. 

Variations from existing sanctioned garrison 
are shewn in block type for additions 
and italics for reductions. 


..-1 




«• l 


.. 1 


v 


1 Battery, B.JEL .A. ... ... 

1 BatLery, R. P. A 
1 Battery, R. P. A. 

1 Battery, B. F. A. 

1 Ammunition Column, E. P.A. 

1 Battery, Biitish Mountain Artillery 
1 Battcryi British Mountain Artillery ... 

1 Battery, British Mountain Artillery 
1 Company, E. G. A. 

1 British Cavalry Regiment ... ... 

1 Indian Cavalry Regiment ... 

1 British Infantry Battalion ... ... 

1 British Infantry Battalion ... 

1 Britis7i Infantry Battalion 

1 Indian Infantry Battalion ... 

1 Indian Infantry Battalion ... ... 

1 Indian. Infantry Battalion 

1 Company, Sappers and Miners fless I 
Sect. on). 

1 Company, Sappers and Miners 
1 Divisional Signal Company 
1 Divisional Signal Company 
1 Battery, R H. A. ... ... 

1 E. H. A., Ammunition Column ... 

1 British Cavalry Regiment ... 

1 Indian Cavalry Regiment ... 

1 Indian Cavalry Regiment ... ... 

1 British Infantry Battalion ... ... 

1 Pioneer Battalion ... 

1 Railway Company, S.ippers and Miners ... 
1 Indian Cavalry Regiment ... 

1 British. Infantry Battalion , 

1 Indian Infantry Battalion ... 

1 Indian Infantry Battalion ... ... 

1 Indian Infantry Battalion ... ... 

1 Indian Infantry Battalion ... 

1 Battery, R. P. A. ... 

1 Heavy Battery, R. G. A. 

1 Ammunition Column , B., S. A. 

2 Companies , R. <?. A. 

The whole brigade transferred to the Pesha- 
war Division. 


Allotment on Mobilization. 

Units underlined are detailed for duty 
outside the Divisional area on 
general mobilization. 


^■Divisional Troops, 2nd Division 


Divisional Troops, Oth Di visit n 


2nd Divisional Area Occupation. 

■ • ii< 

Divisional Troops, 2nd Division. 
4th Brigade, 2nd Divisiou. 

Oth Brigade, 2nd Division. 


4th Brigade, 2nd Division. 

4th Brigade, 2nd Division. 

4tli Brigade, 2nd Division. 
Divisional Troops, 2nd Division. 
Divisional Troops, 2nd Division. 
Di visional Troops, 1st Div ision 
Divisional Troops, 2nd Division. 


J 


2nd Cavalry Brigade. 


2nd Divisional Area Occupation. 
Divisional Troops, 2nd Division. 
Army Troops. 

2nd Divisional Area Occupation. 
5th Brigade, 2nd Division .,. 
5th Brigade, 2nd Division. 

5th Brigade, 2nd Division. 

5th Brigade, 2nd Division. 


2nd Divisional Area Occupation 
Army Troops, Northern Line. 



Remarks. 


Transferred to Risalpur. 


From Campbellpore 
into Royal Horse 
Artillery lines. 


Will go to 8th or Oth 
Division when the 2 new 
batteries are raised and 
located at Ahmcdnagar. 
Transferred to Risalpur, 


Transferred to Jhelum. 


From Jholum vice a 
Battalion, British In- 
fantry. 


Tho Divisional Signal 
Companies ono from 
Fategarli and a new 
ono to be raisod can 
bo located in the 
vacant British Cava- 
lry linos, at Elawal 
Pmdi. 


From Rawalpindi vice 
a Battalion, Indian 
Infantry. 


Transferred to Rawal 
Pindi. 

From Jnllundur vice 
Battery transferred 
to Rawal Pindi. 

Transferred to Risalpwr. 

To be disestablished . 


£Q| 


PINDI) DIVISION. 


PlBLD ARMY AND INTERNAL SeCTTHITV. 


Units shewn in italics cotne from outside the Divisional area. 



Rawal Pindi 
Rawal Pindi 
Eawal Pindi 
Eawal Pindi 
Eawal Pindi 


Jhelum 

Jhelum 

Jhelum 

Jhelum 

Jhelum 


Hohat* 

Eawal Pindi 
1 Tohat* 
Kohat * 
Kohat* 


Eawal Pindi 
Eawal Pindi 
Eawal Pindi 

J 

Eawal Pindi 
Eawal Pindi 
Eawal Pindi 
Eawal Pindi 
Eawal Pindi 
Eawal Pindi 


Eawal Pindi 
Eawal Pindi 
Sialkot 
Eawal Pindi 


Sialkot 

Sialkqt 

Sialkot 

Sialkot 

Sialkot 

Sialkot 


CamWlpore 

Sialkot 
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2nd Division. 

4th Brigade. 

... Headquarters. 

... 1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

... 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

... 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

... 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

5th Brigade. 

... Headquarters. 

... I Battalion, British Infantry. 

... 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

I Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

... 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

Gth Brigade. 

... ’Headquarters. 

... 1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

... 1 Battalion , Indian Infantry . 

... 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

... 1 Battalion , Indian Infantry. 

Divisional Troops. 

... 1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry. 

... Headquarters. “1 


Occupation Troops. 


The Occupation Troops required for this area consist of ■ 
1 Battery, R. P. A. 

1 Company, E. G. A. 

1 Indian Cavalry Regiment. 

1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

I Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

Detailed as follows 

Camhellpore ... 1 Battery, R. F. A. 

Eawal Pindi ... 1 Company, R, G. A. 

.Jhelum ... 1 Indian Cavalry Regiment. 

Sialkot ... 1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

JLhhottaJbad ... 1 Battalion , Indian Infantry . 


An initial distribution of the troops in the area as drawn up 
iu the Defence Scheme is given in Table B. 


1 Battery, E. F. A. 

1 Battery, E. F. A. 

1 Battery, E. F. A. 

1 Ammunition Column. 


J-R. F. A. 

{ Brigade. 


... Headquarters. "1 

... 1 British M ountain Battery. J* Mountain Artil- 

lery Brigade. 

... 1 British Mountain Battery. J 

... 1 Company, Sappers and Miners (less 1 Section). 

1 Company, Rappers and Miners. 

... I Battalion, Pioneers. 

1 Divisional -Signal Company, 

2nd Cavalry Brigade. 

... Headquarters. 

... 1 Battery, E. H. A. 

... 1 Ammunition Column, E. H. A. 

... 1 Regiment, British Cavalry. 

... 1 Regimept, Indian Cavalry. 

... 1 Regiment, Indian Cavaliy. 

Army Troops. 

... 1 Heavy Battery, R. G. A. 

... 1 Railway Company, Sappers and Miners. 

* 


* Under 2nd Division for training. 




3 rd (LAHORE) „ 



Proposed Garmon. 

Station. Variations from existing sanctioned garrison 

mo shown in block. type for additions 
and italics foi reductions. 


r 1 Cattery, It. F. A. 

L Battery, R. F. A. 

1 Ammunition Column, R. F. A. 
1 Ammunition Column, li. H. A. 

Lahore ... ^ 

1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry ... 
1 Battalion, British Infantry ... 
1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 
t 1 Battalion, Pior eers «*■ 

f 1 Battery, R. F, A, ... 

I I JTeary Battery, 11 , G. A. • «« 
1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry ... 

Multan 

1 Battalion, British Infantry ... 
1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 
' L 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 
r 1 Battery, JR. JR. A. ... 

! 1 Rsg'ment, Indian Cavalry *«« 

Jullundur and Amritsar,.. <{ 1 Battalion, British Infantry ... 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry 
, 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 
C 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 


Multan 


Bakloh 


Dharnasala 


‘"I i 


Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 


Ambala 


Jatogh 


Snhathu 


'Peifozepofe 


Allotment on Mobilization. 

Units nndei lined are detailed For duty 
outside the Divisional area on 
g-ncral mobilization. 


^ Divisional Troops, 3rd Division. 

I 

J 

Army Troops-. 

3id Divisional Area Occupation. 
3rd Divisional Area Occupation, 
8th Brigade, 3rd Division. 
Divi-ional Troops, 3id Division. 
3rd Divisional Area Occupation. 


3rd Divisional Area Occupation, 
3rd Divisional Aien Occupation. 
7th Brigade, Sul Division. 

3rd Divisional Au-a Occupation. 


i l Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... ... 

I Battery, R. H. A. 

1 Battery, R. H. A. 

1 Ammunition Column, R. H. A. 

1 1 Regiment, British Cavalry ... 

i 1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry ... ... 

•• ^ 

1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry ... ... 

1 Battalion, British Infantry ... 

1 Battalion, Pioneers 

1 Divisional Signal Company ... 

_ 1 Company, Sappers and Miners ... 

I 1 British Mountain Battery «•« 

— * j 

(, 1 British Mountain Battery k „ ... 

* h > 1 Battalion, British Infantry 
••• 1 Battalion, British Infantry ... ... 

r 1 Battery, R. F. A. ... 

1 Company, R.G. A. 

,*< ^ 1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry ■ •4 Cia 

, 1 Battalion, British Infantry ... ,i. 

1 Battalion^ Indian Infantry ... ... 

,i l 1 Battalioii, Indian Infantry ■ • M III 


Divisional Troops, 3rd Division. 
81h Brigade, 3rd Division. 

8th Brigade, 3rd Division. 

8th Brigade, 3rd Division. 

Oth Brigade, 3rd Division. 

3rd Divisional Area, Occupation, 
9th Brigade, 3rd Division. 


Army Troops. 


V 3rd Cavalry Brigade, 


9tli Brigade, 3rd Division. 

9ih Brigade, 3rd Division, 
Divisional Troops, 3rd Division^ 
Divisional Troops, 3rd Division. 
Divisional Troops, 3rd Division. 
Divisional Troops, 3rd Division. 


3rd Divisional Area Occupation, 
Divisional Troops, 3rd Division. 
3rd Divisional Area Occupation. 

7th Brigade, 3rd Division. 

7th Brigade, 3rd Division, 

7th Brigade, '3rd Division. 


Remarks. 


Transferred to Quetta. 


Transferred to Camp- 
bell yore. 


Cbitral in 1913. 


Prom Patehgarh. 
Prom Roorkee. 


Transferred to Delhi. 


. — . .r. j-iC. -w 


,“1)1 “ ** r**fr*' r'l> ' i ^ * Vffine** w 
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DIVISION. 





Fieid Aem.v 

and Intebnal 

Defence. 

Units shown in italics come from outside the Divisional area. 

Field Army. 

Occupation Troops. 




3ed Division. 






7th Brigade, 


The Occupation Troops required for ilio area consist of;— 

Ferozepore 

tat 

• •• 

Beadquaitcrs. 


1 Battery, Royal Fjeld Artillery. 

Ferozepore 


... 

1 Battalion, British Infantry. 


2 Regiments, Indian Cavalry. 

Ferozepore 

*«• 


1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 


3 Battalions, British Infantry. 

Ferozapore 

■ * a 

a • * 

I Battalion, Indian Infantry. 


2 Battalions, Indian Infantry. 

Multan 

*»* 

... 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 


2 Companies, R. G, A. 




8 th Brigade. 


Detailed as follows 

Jullundur 

• •i 

*0 ■ 

Headquarters. 


Tloorhce «.» ... 1 Company 9 J2. (?, A* 

Jullundur 

• * % 


1 Battalion, Biitish Infantry. 


Ferozepore ... 1 Company. R. Q. A. 




IS 

Jullundur 

• * . 

■ * * 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 


Lahore ... ... 1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry. 

Jullundur 



1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 


Multan ... ... 1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry. 

Lahore 



1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 


Multan ... 1 Battery, R. F. A. 

Lahore ... ... 1 Battalion, British Infantry. 


9t7i Brigade. 


Ambala 

• H 

III 

Headquarters. 


Dagshai ... ... 1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

Ambala 


■ •a 

1 Battalion British Infantry, 


Multan ... ... 1 Battalion, British Infante^, 

Ambala 

• •• 

■ *« 

I Battalion, Pioneers. 


Multan ... ... 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

Dharmsala 

••• 


1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 


Bakloh ... ... 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

Baldoh 



1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 


4 



Divisional Troops, 



Jullundur 

•a* 

Ml 

1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry. 



Lahore 

••* 

Ml 

Headquarters. 


An initial distribution of the troops in the area as diawn up 

Lahore 

• *. 

• •a 

1 Battery, R. F. A. 


in the defence scheme is given in Table B. 

Lahore 

a. a 

IM 

1 Battery, R F. A. J 

rU. F. A. 




t 

1 Battery, R. F. A. 

Brigade. 


Ferozepore 

C«4 




Lahore 


90m 

1 Ammunition Column. 

1 


Jutogh 


• at 

Headqua.ters. "'1 

i 

1 British Mountain Battery. }■ Mountain Artil- 


Jutogb 

* *■ 

• a • 





i leiv brigade. 


Jutogh 



1 British Mountain Battery. u 



Lahore 

•«« 

... 

1 Battalion, Pioneers. 



Kirkee 


• *• 

1 Company, Sappers aad Miners. 

> 

Ambala 

*•* 

• « • 

1 Company, Sappers and Miners. 


Ambala 

• M 


1 Divisional Signal Company. 





3rd Cavalry Brigade, 



Ambala 

• M 

tit 

Headquarters, 


1 

Ambala 

**• 


1 Battery, R. H, A. 



Ambala 

• •• 


I Ammunition Column, R. H. 

A. 


Ambala. 

*«* 

• •• 

I Regiment, British Cavalry, 



Ambala 

Mf 

eat 

1 

1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry. 



Ambala 

HI 

a • a 

1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry. 
Army Troops. 


' 

. ’.Ambala 

«•« 

• 0* 

I Battery, R. H. A- 



A \ r , , 

Lahore. v 

i 


a «• 

1 Ammunition Column, R. H. A. 
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4th Divisional Area. 



Chanoan 


Loralai 


Fort Sandeman 


Quetta 


Proposed Garrison 

Variations from existing sanctioned garrison 
are shown in block typo for additions and 
italics for reductions. 


... 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry 


(IE 

... j 

C IB* 


1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry ... 
1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 


... 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry 


1 British Mountain Battery ... 
1 British Mountain Battery ... 


1 British Mountain JBaltevy Jl> 


Allotment on Mobilization. 

Units undefined are detailed for duty 
outside the Divisional area on 
general mobilization. 


... 11th Brigade, 4th Division. 

4th Divisional Area Occupation. 
... 4th Divisional Area Occupation. 

... 4th Divisional Area Occupation. 

... Divisional Troops, 4th Division. 

... D.visional Troops, dth Division. 

... Divi sional Troops, 6th Division. 


1 Heavy Battery, R. G. A. 

1 Company, E. G A. ... 

1 Company, H. &, A. ... ... 

1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry ... ... 

1 Company, Sappers and Miners 
1 Company, Sappers and Miners 
1 Battalion, British Infantry ... ... 

1 Battalion, British Irfantry ••• 

1 Battalion, British Infantry ■ «« 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

I Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... ... 

I Battalion, Indian Infantry ... ... 

I Battalion, Pioneers ... ... 

1 Battalion, Pioneers ... „. 

1 Railway Company, Sappers and Miners ... 
1 Divisional Signal Company ... ... 


Army Troops, Southern Line ... 
4th Divisional Area Occupation. 


Divisional Troops, 4th Division, 
Divisional Troops, 4tb Division. 
Divisional Troops, 4th Division. 
10th Brigade, 4th Division. 

11th Brigade, 4th Division. 

4th Divisional Occupation. 

10th Brigade, 4th Division. 
10th Brigade, 4th Division. 
lOlh Brigade, dth Division. 
11th Brigade, 4th Division. 
11th Brigade, 4th Division. 
Divisional Troops, 4th Division. 
Army Troops. 

Divisional 'Troops, 4th Division. 



Will he available for 8th 
or 9th Division when the 
2 neiv batteries are raised 
and located at Ahmad- 
r.agav. 

From Multan vice 
Royal Garrison 
Artillery Company. 

To be disestablished. 


Karaohi ... 


Hyderabad (Sind) 


f 1 Battery, R.F. A. 


1 Company, R. G, A. ... 

■ 

1 Battalion, British Infantry ... 

k 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

i 

( 1 Battery, R. F. A. ... 

| 1 Battery, R. F, A. ... 


| 1 Ammunition Column, B. F. A. 

h 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 


... Divisional Troops, 4th Division. 
... 4th Divisional Area Occupation. 


"‘I 


4th Divisional Area Occupation. 


Divisional Troops, 4th Division. 
... Divisional Troops, 4th Division. 

... Divisional Troops, 4th Division. 

... 12th Brigade, 4th Division. 


Jacob abad • « 


... 1 Begiment, Indian Cavalry 


Transferred to Lucknow 
and station abandoned- 



DIVISION. ' 


mi 


Field Aemy abtd Ihtebual Defence. 


Units shown in italics come from outside the Divisional area. 


' 

- 

Field Army. 




4th Division. 

10th Brigade. 


Quetta ... 

«■« 

Headquarters. 


Quetta ... 

• «« 

1 Battalion, British Infantry. 


Quetta *m 

Ml 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 


Quetta 

■ a* 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 


Quetta ... 

Ml 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry, 

11th Brigade. 


Quetta ... 

M* 

Headquarters. 


Quetta 

#11 

I Battalion, British Infantry. 

. 

Quetta ••• 


1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 


Quetta ... 

l*« 

1 Battalion, Pioneers. 


Chatnajs ... 


1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

12th Brigade. 


Nasiraiai ... 


Headquarters. 


JYasirahad ... 

*M 

1 Battalion, British Infantry . 

Hyderabad (Smd) 

««■ 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 


jfa&irabad ... 

• * 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry . 

Ajmere ... 


1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

Divisional Troops. 

Quetta ... 

• ■a 

1 Regiment, Indian, Cavalry. 


Hyderabad (Sind) 

*1* 

Headquarters. 

- 


Hyderabad (Sind) 

an 

1 Battery, R. F. A. 


Hyderabad (Sind) 


1 Battery, R. F. A. 

>• R. F. A. Brigade. 

Karachi ... 

•M 

I Battery, R. F. A. 


Hyderabad (Sind) 


1 Ammunition Column. _ 


Quetta ... 

see 

Headquarters. 1 

| Mountain Artil- 

Quetta ... 

>*• 

1 British Mountain Battery. )> lery Brigade. 

1 British Mountain Baffe^y. j- 

Quetta 

IM 

Quetta 

Ml 

1 Company, Sappers-and Miners?- - 

Quetta ... 

a aa 

1 Company, Sappers and Miners. 1 

Quetta ... 

»• 

I Battalion, Pioneers. 

* 

Quetta ... 

«•* 

1 Divisional Signal Company. 

Army Troops* 

4 

Quetta ... 


1 Heavy Battery, R, G. A. 

A 

Quetta ... 

s’ 

■•a 

1 Railway Company, Sappers and Miners. 


Occupation Troops. 


The Occupation Troops required for the area consist of 

2 Companies, R. G. A. 

1 Battery, Indian Mountain Artillery. 

1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry. 

* 1 Squadron, Indian Cavalry, I. S. T. 

2 Battalions, British Infantry. 

3 Battalions, Indian Infantry. 

Detailed as follows 
Maymyo ., 

Karachi 


1 Battery , Indian Mountain Artil « 
It ry. 

1 Company, R. G. A. 


Quetta 

Loralai 

Quetta 

Karachi 

Loralai 

Fort Sandeman 
Karachi 
* Kathiawar 


1 Company, R. G. A. 

1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry. 

1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

I Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

1 Squadron, Indian Cavalry, I. S, T. 


An initial distribution of the troops in the area as drawn up in 
the Defence Scheme is given in Table B. 


* In the event of war with a Naval Power. 




S157A1C 


61 


5th Divisional Abe a. 


5th (MHO W) 


Station. 


Mhow 


Ahmedabad 

«•» 

Baroda 

Agar 

ETasirabad ... 

Ajmer 

Neemuch 

V* 

i f 

/Before <<« 
Ezinpnra ... 
Deoli 
Bsjkoto 

Dmw ... 


flbanai 


t Now gong 
6oona 


Jufcbulpore 


Proposed Garrison. 

Yariations from existing sanctioned garrison 
are shewn in block type for additions and 
italics for reductions. 


*»< 


1 Battery, R. H. A* 

1 Battery, R. H. A. _ ... 

1 Ammunition Column, 22. H. A* 
1 Regiment, British Cavalry ... 

1 Battalion, British Infantry ... 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry 


1 Battalion, Indian Infantry 


1 Battalion, Indian Infantry 


1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry 


1 Battery, R F. A. 

1 Battalion, British Infantry 
l Battalion, Indian Infantry 


1 Battalion, Indian Infantry 


1 Battery, R. F. A. 

1 Battery, R, F. A. 

1 Ammunition Column, R. 3?. A. 

1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry 
1 Battalion, Indian Infantry 


r 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 


{ 


-i 




W* 


{ 




1 Battalion, Indian Infantry 

1 Ammunition Column , B. JF. A f 
1 Battalion , Indian Infantry 

1 Howitzer Battery, R. F. A. „7 
i Howitzer Battery, R. F. A. 

1 Ammunition Column (Howitzer) 

1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry 
1 Battalion, British Infantry 
1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

1 Battalion, Pioneers «,« 

I Company, Sappers and Miqeys 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry 

2 Heavy Batteries , 22. Q-. A . •*. 

1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry M , 


in 

• Bl 

M* 

Ml 

»•« 

•f* 

Ml 


Allotment on Mobilization. 

Units underlined are detailed for duty out* 
side the Divisional area on general 
mobilization. 


1 5th Divisional Area Occupation. 

5th Divisional Area Occupation, 
15th Brigade, 5tli Division. 

15th Brigade, 6th Division. 

15th Brigale, 5th Division. 

15th Brigade, 5th Division 


5th Divisional Area Occupation, 


5th Divisional Area Occupation, 


fifh Divisional Area Occupation. 


Army Troops. 

lzth Bri gade, 4 th Division. 

12th llrlguie, 4th Division, 


12th Brigade, 4th Division. 


Array Troops. 

Army Troops. 

Army Troops. 

9ih Divisional Area Occupation, 


5th Divisional Area Occupation. 
5th Divisional Area Occupation. 
5th Divisional Area Occupation 


•■•Ml 




Mf 


Bingo*./''. ■ •»*} 

* * , 

IN , _ Vt, 1 r ^ 

•X .,»< y - 1 it ► n * l ! J i 


1 Battery, R. P. A. 

1 Battery, R. F. A. ,„ 

1 Battery, R, F. A. ... 

1 Ammunition Column, R. F. A. 

1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry ... 

1 Battalion, British Infantry ... 

1 Battalion, British Infantry ... 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

I Battalion, Indian Infantry 

1 Wireless Signal Company ... 

$ Regiment, Indian Cavahy 
1 Battalion, Indi ami of an try 

.1 Battery, R, F. &. . ... 

1 Battalion, Bntish Infantry , 

1 Battalion), Indian Infantry * , 


M* 

•n 


V* 


»l» 

Ml 

f** 

Ml 

*»* 

in 

**» 

M* 

•«* 

Ml 

Ml 


•ft 


Army T/oopa. 

5th Divisional Area Occupation. 
13th Brigade, 6th Division. 

18th Brigade, 5th Division. 

18th Brigade, 5th Division. 
Divisional Tioops, 6th Division. 
Divisional Troops, 5th Division 

18th Brigade, 6lh Division 
Divisional Troops, 5th Division 


^ Divisi 


Divisional Troops, 5th Division, 

5th Divisional Area Occupation, 
14tt Brigade, 5th Division. 

5th Divisional Area Occupation. 
14th Brigade, 6th Division 
14th Brigade, 5th Division. 

Army Troops. 

8th l Ji vision Area Occupation. 

11 


14th JBrigade, 5th Division^ 

? 5th Divisional Area Occupation. 


Remarks. 


#01 


Ml 


pm* 


Ml 


To bo disestablished. 


From Sehore vfh&tse 
lines would have 
had to bo rebuilt. 


From Doeaa. 


Transferred to Mhow and 
station abandoned. 


From Deesa where 
lines would have 
had to be rebuilt. 
Transferred to JSeemuoh. 

Transferred to Eajlcotp. 


From Kirkee. 

The two Heavy Batteries^ 
J3. ff. A wilt be con- 
verted into British 
Mountain Batteries and 
located at Ahmednagan 
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FieDd Abmt and Intbbnjll Defence. 


Units shewn in italics come from outside the Divisional area. 



Jhansi 

Jhansi 

Jhansi 

Jhansi 

Nowgong 


JubbulpoTe 

Jubbulpore 

JubbulpoTe 

Jubbulpore 


Saugor 


(Wanting) to be added 
Mhow ... 

Mbow ... 

Mhow 

Mhow ... 


Goona 

Jubbulpore 

Jubbulpore 

JubbulporO 

Jubbulpore ' 

Jubbulpore 

Abbott abad 

Abbottabad 

Abbottabad 

Jhansi 

Secunderabad 

Jhansi 

'A%7tta$kUijtfr 


Keemueh 
Neemuch 
Neemuch 
Nasirabad 
H eemuob 

Jhansi 

Jhansi 

Jhansi 

Jhansi 

Saugor 


Sih Division. 

13th Brigade, 

„• Headquarters. 

... 1 Battalion, British Infantry, 

141 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. I 

•i, 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

,«* I Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

14th Brigade . 

... Headquarters. 

... 1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

... 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

*«• 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

... 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

15th Brigade . 
eat Headquarters. 

... 1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

... 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry, 

... I Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

... I Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

Divisional Troops, 

«•! 1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry. 1 

Headquarters. 1 

•i, I Battery, R. IF. A. j 

ni I Battery, R. F. A. $*R. J?- A. Brigade. ■ 

... 1 Battery, R. R. A. I 

... 1 Ammunition Column. J 

... Headquarters. ~1 

I 

I Indian Mountain Battery. }» Mountain Artillery 

j Brigade. 

... 1 Indian Mo&M'tivn 

... X Company, Sappers and Miners; 

... 1 Company, Sapper's tisid -Mineifet - 

i 

, u 1 Battalion, Pioneers. 

... 1 Divisional Signal Qoi&pfdby. 

Army Troops. 

D. IP. A. Brigade « 

... Headquarters. j 

1 Battery, R. R. A. , 

... 1 Battery, R. R. A. j 

... 1 Battery, R. R. A. 

... 1 Ammunition Column, R. F. A. 

JR. F- A. Brigade. ' 

' ... Headquarters. , I 

... 1 Howitzer Battery, R. F. A. j 

... 1 Howitzer Battery, R. F. A. 

... 1 Ammunition Column, (Howitzer) R. R. A. 
lf , 1 Wireless Signal Gofupany.. 


Occupation Troops. 


The Occupation Troops required for the area consist of 
2 Batteries, R. H. A, 

1 Battery, R. R. A, 

1 Regiment, British Cavalry. 

2 Regiments, Indian Cavalry. 

2 Battalions, British Infantry. 

6 Battalions, Indian Infantry. 

Detailed as follows 

Mhow im X Battery, R. H. A. 

Mhow 1 Battery, R. H. A.- 

Kamptee ... 1 Battery, R. F. A. 

Mhow ... 3 Regiment, British Cavalry, 

Jhansi ... 1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry, 

Jubbulpore ... 1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry. 

Jubbulpore ... 1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

Kamptee ... 1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

Deoli HI M» 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

Rajkote ... 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

Ahmedabad ... 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

Erinpura ... 2’ Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

Barodfe .«v 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry, 

j 

Kamptee 1 ; Battalion, Indian Infantry. 


An initial distribution of the troops in the Aren as drawn up in 
the Defence Scheme is given in Table B. 


6th (POONA) 


6th Divisional Ahea. 


* 

o 

Proposed Garrison. 


Allotment on Mobilization. 


Station, 


Variations from existing sanctioned garrison 

Units underlined are datailed for duty 

Remarks. 


arc hliewn in block tvpe for additions 


outside the Divisional area on 




and io italics for reductions. 


general mobilization. 



n 

1 Battery, R. F. A, 

Mi 

‘ 




1 Battery, E. F. A. 

M* 

1 

^Divisional Troops, 6lh Division. 


t 


1 Battery, E, F. A. ... 

• II 

1 



1 Ammunition Column, E. F. A. 

Ml 

1 

J 




1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry ... 

•M 

Divisional Troops, 6th Division, 




1 Company, Sappers and Miners 


Divisional Troops, 6th Division. 




1 Company, Sappers and Miners 


Divisional Troops, 6th Division. 


' * 

- 

1 Company, Sappers and Miners 

III 

Divisional Troops, 3rd Division. 


Poona and Kirkee 

ali ^ 

1 Company, Sappers and Miners 

• a« 


Transferred to JUansi, 



1 Divisional Signal Company 


Divisional Troops, 6th Division. 




1 Battalion, British Infantry ... 

«•« 

16th Brigade, 6th Division. 

’ - 



1 Battalion, British Infantry ... 

• •a 

6th Divisional Area Occupation. 




1 Battalion, Pioneers ... 

Mi 

Divisional Troops, 6th Division. 


" 


1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

IM 

16th Brigade, 6th Division. 



~ 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

a 

an 

16th Brigade, 6th Division. 




1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

«m 

16th Brigade, 6fh Division, 




1 Battalion, British Infantry ... 

tan 

17th Brigade, 6th Division. 




1 Battalion, Indian Infantry 

IM 

17th Brigade, 6th Division. 




1 Battalion, Indian Infantry (a . 

Ml 

17th Brigade, 6th Division. 


Ahmednagar 

Hi ^ 

♦ 





1 Divisional Signal Company ... 

IM 

Divisional Troops, 5th Division. 



j 

1 Ammunition Column , Jt. H. A. 

Ml | 


To be disestablished. 

- 

l 

2 Mountain Batteries, R. G-. A. 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry 

IM 

Divisional Troops, 6th Division. 

To be raised in place 
of 2 Heavy (bullock) 
batteries. 



r 

1 ■ • 

17th Brigade, 6th Division. 

Aurangabad 


1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry ... 

i • 1 

6th Divisional Area Occupation, 



l 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry 

•M 

6th Divisional Area Occupation. 



/■ 

1 Battery, E. F. A. 

IM 

6 th Divisional Area Occupation. 




1 Battalion, British Infantry ... 


18th Brigade, 6th Division. 




1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ,,, 

•■a 

18th Brigade, 6th Division. 


Belgaum ... 


1 Battalion, Indian Infantry 

Ml 


18th Brigade, 6th pivision. 



1 Battalion, Indian Infantry 

«•! 

18th Brigade, 6th Division. 

From Bannu vice Pio- 



1 Battalion , Pioneers 



neers to Nowshera. 



IM 

avii** 

Transferred to JVowshera. 

- 

* 

I Company, E. 0. A. ... 

■ • ■ 

i 

I 




1 Company, R. G. A. m 

I Company, E. G. A. ... 


1 

^6th Divisional Area Occupation. 

- 


\ 

III 


Bombay ... 

...« 

1 Company, E. G. A. ... 


I 

J 

: \ 

• 


1 Battalion, British Infantry ... 

Ml 

6th Divisional Area Occupation. 

! 

-■ « 

* 

1 Battalion, Indiin Infantry 

• Ik 

6th Divisional Area Occupation. 

j 

, ' ^ 2V 1 . , 

1 - J- 4 * * 

i 

j s 

1 5 

L I Battalion, Indian Infantry f 

— ! 

Ml 

6th Divisional Area Occupation. 

* 

* 

i 


DIVISION. 





Fieip Abut and Intebnaz Defence. 


Units shewn in italics come from outside the Divisional area. 

Field Army. 

Occupation Troops. 




6th Division. 


The Occupation Troops required for the area consist of 




16th Brigade . 


4 Companies, R. G. A. 

Poona 

*i« 

IM 

Headquarters. 


2 Regiments, 

Indian Cavalry. 

Poona 

ill 

• 0* 

1 Battalion j British Infantry. 


3 Battalions, British Infantry. 

Poona 

Ml 

III 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 


3 Battalions, Indian Infantry. 

Poona 

ill 

«M 

X Battalion, Indian Infantry. 


1 Battery, R. 

F. A. 

Poona 

•11 

■ M 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 


Detailed as follows : — 




17 th Brigade . 




Ahmednagar 

IM 

OBI 

Headquarters. 


Bombay 

*». 4 Companies, R. G. A. 

Ahmednagar 

• fit 

Ml 

1 Battalion, British Infantry. 




Ahmednagar 

•** 


1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 


Belgaum 

... 1 Battery, R. F. A. 

Ahmednagar 

Aurangabad 

IM 

Ml 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 


Aurangabad 

... 1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry. 

• II 

III 





18th Brigade. 


Ar/a r 

... 1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry. 

Belgaum 

HI 

IM 

Headquarters. 




Belgamn 

«l< 

BBS 

1 Battalion, British Infantry. 


Kirkee 

... 1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

Belgaum 

Hi 

IM 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantiy. 




Belgaum 

Mi 

BIS 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantiy. 


Bombay 

... 1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

Belgaum 

IM 

Mt 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

Divisional Troops. 


Burma 

... 1 Battalion , British Infantry . 

1 

Poona 

• H 


1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry. 


Aurangabad 

... I Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

Kirkee 

III 

• II 

Headquarters. ' 

1 Battery, R. F. A. 


Bombay 

... 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

Kirkee 

Ml 

IS* 


Kirkee 

Ml 

IBP 

1 Battery, R. F. A. 

R. F. A. 






1 Battery, EL F. A. 

Brigade. 

Bombay (Santa Cruz) 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

Kirkee 

Ml 

fit 




Kirkee 

HI 

Ilf 

1 Ammunition Column. 









An initial distribution of the Troops in the Area as drawn up 
in the Defence Scheme is given in Table B. 

Burma 

Ml 

• IS 

Headquarters. 




Quetta 

• ■1 


1 British Mountain Battery ."I •Mountain 



J£.iwal Tindi 

III 

0«« 

1 British Mountain Battery ^ 

Artillery 

Brigade. 



Kirkee 

Ml 

••• 

X Company, Sappers and Miners. 




Kirkee 

Ml 

•II 

1 Company, Sappers and Miners. 




Kirkee 

Mi 

• M 

1 Battalion, Pioneers. 




Kirkee 


• f* 

1 Divisional Signal Company, 

■ 





* When tiie two new batteries are raised these Mountain* b atteries 'Will he allotted to the 8th or 9th Division, 


SXBnAIC 
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7th (MEERUT) 


7th Divisional Area* 




Proposed Garrison. 


Allotment on. Mobilization. 


Station. 


Variations from existing sanctioned garrison 
arc shewn in block type for additions 
and italics for reductions. 

Units underlined aye detailed for duty 
outside the Divisional area on 
general mobilization. 

Remarks. 

Muttra 

Ml 

»< » 

1 Regiment, British Cavalry 

1 

III 

7th Divisional Area Occupation. 


Agra 

»»! 

1 Howitzer Battery. R. P. A. ... 

1 Company, R. G. A. ... 

1 Battalion, British Infantry ... 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

It* 

Doc 

Ml 

M* 

Army Troops. 

7th Divisional Area Occupation. 

7th Divisional Area Occupation. 

7th Divisional Area Occupation. 

From Roorkee, 

Meerut 


r 

Ml 

1 Battery, It. H. A. ,«• 

I Bat lory, R. H. A.* ... 

1 Ammunition Column, R. H, A. 

1 Regiment, Brilish Cavalry ... 

1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry ... 

I Regiment, Indian Cavalry ... 

I Battery, R. F. A. ... 

1 Buttery, R P» A. ... 

1 Ammunition Column, E, P. A. 

1 Battalion, British Infantry ... 

til 

lit 

• l« 

Hi 

• * 

M* 

Ilf 

til 

MB 

7th Divisional Area Occupation. 

7th Cavalry Brigade. 

7th Cavalry Brigade. 

7th. Cavalry Bngado, 

7th Cavahy Brigade. 

7th Cavalry Brigade. 

Divisional Troops, 7th Division. 

Divisional Troops, 7ih Division. 

Divisional Troops, 7th Division. 

1st Divisional Area Occupation. 




l 

1 Battalion, Pioneers ... 

t-* 

Divisional Troops, 7 th Division. 


Bareilly 

Ml 

•"I 

1 Battery, R- P. A. *•, 

1 Battalion, Biitish Infantry ... 

1 Regiment, Indian Cavahy ,,, 

1 Regiment, Indian Infantry ... 

t« • 

III 

t«* 

• •« 

Divisional Troops, 7th Division, 

21st, Brigade, 7th Division. 

Divisional Troops, 7ih Division. 

21st Biigadc, 7th Division. 


Ranikhet 

* 9 a 

in 

I Battalion, British Infantry 

Ml 

20th Brigade, 7th Division. 


Chaubattia 

>3® 

r- 

HI 

1 Battalion, British Infantry ... 

• It 

7th Divisional Area Occupation. 


Almota 


Ml 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry 

• • * 

2 1st Brigade, 7th Division. 


Bthra Duu 

i»l 

r 

i 

i 

.. -> 

i 

l 

L Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

I Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

I Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

1 Indian Mountain Battery ... 

1 Indian Mountain Battery 

Ml 

IM 

III 

It) 

to* 

10th Brigade, 7th Division. 

10th Brigade, 7th Division. 

19th Brigade. 7 tin Division. 

8th Divisional Area Occupation. 

Divisional Troops, 7th Division. 

Divisional Tioops, 7th Division. 


Ch&kv&ttn 

• M 

*•* 

1 Battalion, British Infantry ... 


19fch Brigade, 7th Division. 


Lansdowno 

4M 

r 

■s 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry .... 

I Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

Ml 

Ml 

• 

• I« 

20th Brigade, 7th Division. 

20th Brigade, 7th Division. 

20th Brigade. 7th Division. 

2 1st Brigade, 7th Division. 


Koorkee 

»»» 

* 

•• " 

1 Heavy Battery, R. G. A, 

1 Company, Ji. G. A. ... 

1 Company. R. G. A. ... 

1 Company, Sappers and Miners 

1 Company, Sappers and Miners 

1 Company, Sappers and Miners 

fit 

Ml 

« I 1 

Ml 

III 

• 

Occupation. 

3rd Divisional Area Occupation. 

Divisional Troops, 7th Division. 

Divisional Troops, 7th Division. 

Divisional Troops, 1st Division, 

Transferred to Agra, 




1 Company, Sappers and Miners 

1 Divisional Signal Company 

Ml 

M* 

Divisional Tioops, 7th Division. 

Transferred to Atobala. 

Delhi 

*r» 

r 

...1 

1 

" 1 Regiment, Indian Cavahy ... 

1 Battalion, British Infantry 

1 Company, R. G. A. ... 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry 

L 1 Battery, B. H. A. ... 

»•• 

I *« 

III 

fll» 

DM 

Hi 

7th Divisional Area Occupation. 

j 

From Subathu. 

A dditional & Com* 
pany from Agra. 
From Assam. 

From Bangalore. 

Eetegarh 

IM 


1 Divisional Signal Company 

1 Divisional Signal Company 

l«« 

• M 

r 

flat im 

! 31 

Transferred to Bawct 
Pindi. 

Transferred to Ambala. 

ft 

» i 

■ - 

----- 

- 

J - . i . 

— ">• i-»*i *■**•* 


^ * 



DIVISION. 


Field Abmy and Internal Defence. 


Units shewn in italics come from outside the Divisional area. 


Field Army. 


7th Division. 
19th Brigade. 


Debra Dnn 


,.i Headquarters. 

Chakra ta 

M* 

1 Battalion, British Infantry, 

Debra Dun 


... I Battalion, Indian Infantry, 

Dehra Dun 

Ht 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry, 

Dehra Dnn 

«•? 

. I Battalion, Indian Infantry. 



20th Brigade . 

Garhwal 


,,, Headquarters. 

Ranikhet 

• M 

... 1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

Lansdownd 

lit 

... 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

Lansdowne 

••• 

... 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

Lansdowne 

•«« 

... I Battalion, Indian Infantry. 



21st Brigade. 

Bareilly 

•«* 

Headquarters, 

Bareilly 

•to 

1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

Bareilly 

Mi 

X Battalion, Indian Infantry, 

Almora 


1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

Lansdowne 

fit 

... 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry« 

Bareilly 

««• 

Divisional Troops. 

... X Regiment, Indian Cavalry, 

Meerut 

ill 

Headquarters. 

Meerut 

lit 

1 Battery, R. F. A. 

Meerut 

m 

... 1 Battery, R. F. A. 

Bareilly 

• M 

... 1 Battery, R. F. A. 

Meerut 

• M 

... 1 Ammunition Column. 

i Dehra Dun 


,,, Headquarters. 

Dehra Dun 

Mi 

... 1 Indian Mountain Battery. 

Dehra Don 

t*a 

1 Indian Mountain Battery. 

Roorkee 

an 

1 Company, Sappers and Miners. 

Roorkee 

•#* 

... 1 Company, Sappers and Miners, 

Meerut 

Ml 

1 Battalion, Pioneers. 

Roorkee 

*l« 

X Divisional Signal Company. 

Meerut 

ttt 

7th Cavalry Brigade, 

... Headquarters. 

Meerut 

• II 

1 Battery, R. H. A. 

Meerut 

4ft 

1 Ammunition Column, R. H. A 

Meerut 

«M 

1 Regiment, British Cavalry. 

Meerut 

lit 

««. 1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry. 

Meerut 

Ml 

... X Regiment, Indian Cavalry, 

Agra 

•*• 

Army Troops. 

1 Howitzer Battery, R. F. A* 


} R. F . A. 
Brigade, 


j Mountain 
V Artillery 
J Brigade. 

J 


Occupation Troops. 


Tho Occupation troops required for the area consist of s— 
2 Batteries, R. H< A. 

2 Companies, R. G. A. 

1 Regiment, British Cavalry. 

1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry. 

3 Battalions, British. Infantry. 

3 Battalions, Indian Infantry. 

Detailed as falloivs 

... 1 Battery, R. H. A. 

* 1 Battery, R. H. A, 

H , 1 Regiment, British Cavalry. 

... 1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry, 

... 1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

... 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

,. 1 Company, R. G. A. 

1 Company, R. G. A. 

Occupation unallotted 

Roorkoe ... 1 Hd&vy Battery, R.G. A. 

For Mobile Brigade =— 

Ferozepore 1 Fegiment s Indian Cavalry* 


Meerut 

Delhi 

Muttra 

Delhi 

Agra 

Chaubatlia 

Delhi 

Agra 

Delhi 

Delhi 

Delhi 

Agra 
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An initial distribution of the Troops in the Area as drawn up in 
the Defence Scheme is given in Table B. 


8th (LUCKNOW). 


L 1 6 


24 8 




8th 

Divisional Abba. 

Station. 

Proposed Garrison. 

Variations from existing sanctioned garrison 
ai'e shewn in block type for additions 
and italics for reductions. 

Allotment on Mobilization. 

Units underlined are detailed for duty out- 
side the Divisional area on general 
mobilization. 

Remarks. 1 



1 Battery, R. H. 4.. .*♦ 

■ •a ^ 





1 Ammunition Column, B. H. A, 






1 Regiment, British Cavalry ... 


r 8th Cavalry Brigade. 




1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry ... 

k • 





1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry 


J 

From Jacobabad. 

Lucknow hi 

•* * 

1 Battery, R F. A. ... 

• a* 

Divisional Troops, 8th Division. 




1 Battalion, British Infantry 

in 

22nd Brigade, 8th Division. 




1 Battalion, British Infantry 

Ml 

8th Divisional Area Occupation. 




1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ,,, 

• II 

22nd Brigade, 8th Division. 




1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

III 

22nd Brigade, 8th Division. 



f 

1 Ri F# A» i«« 

til 

Divisional Troops, 8th Division. 




1 Ammunition Column, R. F. A. 

a i « 

Divisional TroopB, 8th Division, 


Fyzabad •«« 

-- 

1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry 

Ml 

8th Divisional Area Occupation, 




I Battalion, British Infantry ... 

in 

23rd Brigade, 8th Division. 



L 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry 

• at 

23id Brigado, 8th Division, 




1 Battery, R. F. A. 

h< 

8th Divisiona Area Occupation. 




1 Compftiiyj Ri Gs A* •«• 

10* 

8th Divisional Area Occupation. 


Allahabad 


1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry 

III 

8th Divisional Area Occupation. 


- 


1 Battalion, British Infantry 

III 

8th Divisional Area Occupation. 



k 

1 Battalion, Pioneers ... 

■ a* 

Divisional Troops, 8th Division. 


' 

r 

1 Battery, R. F. A. ... 

V 

•M 

Divisional Troops, 8th Division. 




1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry 

Mi 

Divisional Troops, 8th Division, 


Cawnpore ... 








1 Battalion, British Infantry 

... 

8th Divisional Area Occupation. 



L 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

lit 

22nd Brigade, 8th Division. 


Benares »„ 


1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

Ml 

23rd Brigade, 8th Division. 



( 

1 Battery, R. F . A. 

aaa 

8th Divisional Area Occupation. 


Dinapore , M 

••• J 





> 

C 

, 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry 

••• 

23rd Brigade, 8th Division. 


Dinapore and Dam Dam... 

1 Battalion, British Infantry ... 

at a 

8th Divisional Area Occupation. 




1 Company, R. G, A. ... 

aat 





1 Battalion, British Infantry ... 




Fort William 

»l* * 







1 Battalion, Indian Infantry 

ill 

J-8th Divisional Area Occupation. 




„ 1 Squadron, Indian Cavalry ... 

Ml 


Found from Saugor. 


( 

1 Battery, R. F. A, ... 

lit 



Barr ackp ore,,". 

] 






( 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

aaa 

24th Brigade, 8th Division. 


Vakdah 

■ta 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry 

III 

24th Brigade, 8th Division. 


Ld^ODgo lit 

Mi 

1 Battalion, British Infantry ... 

**> 

24th Brigade, 8th Division. 


Alipore 

ft* 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry , M 

Mi 

24th Brigade, 8th Division. 


Shillong 

Ml 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry 

III 

8th Divisional Area Occupation. 


Manipur and Kohima „ t r 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry 

#■« 


Transferred to Delhi and 

pibrugarh and Manipur v 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry 

S 

8th Divisional Area Occupation. 

remaining battalion re- 
distributed at Manipur 

- 


i 


v- 

and Dibrugarh, 
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DIVISION. 


Field Aitwr and Internal Defence. 

Units shewn in italics come from outside the Divisional area. 

Field Army. 

Occupation Troops. 1 





The Occupation Troops required for the area consist of s— 




22nd Brigade. 

3 Batteries, R. F. A. 

Lucknow 

• M 

• BO 

Headquarters 

2 Companies, R. Gc. A. 

Lucknow 

• • ■ 

IM 

1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

1 Regiment, British Cavalry. 

Lucknow 

ft»« 

• 1 1 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

3 Regiments, Indiau Cavalry. 

Lucknow 

0H« 

#11 

Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

6 Battalions, British Infantry. 

Cawnpore 

a P i 

• •a 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

5 Battalions, Indian Infantry. 


; 


23rd Brigade. 

Detailed as Jo Hows — 

Fyzabad 

«•« 

*H 

Headquarters. 

Fort William ... 1 Company, R. G-. A. 

Fyzabad 

• »» 

• •• 

1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

Allahabad ... 1 Company, R, Gr < A. 

Fyzabad 


**« 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

Allahabad ... I Battery, R. F. A. 

Diuapora 

• f* 

IM 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

Dinapore ... 1 Battery, R. F. A. 

Benares 

> M 

H * 

1 Battalion, Indiau Infantry. 

Barrackpore ... 1 Battery, R. F. A. 




24th Brigade. 

Bangalore ... 1 Regiment, British Cavalry . 

Allahabad 

• 84 

»•• 

Headquarters. 

(Saw^ror-Calcutta ... 1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry. 

§ Leboog 

(•* 

l«l 

I Battalion, British Infantry. 

Allahabad .„ 1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry. 

I Takdah 

tn 

* BO 

I Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

Fyzabad ... 1 Regiment, Indian Cavali'y. 

£ Alipore 

i*« 

HI 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

Dinapore & Dnm 1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

Dum. t ■ 

Barrackpore 

ft! 

«•- 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

Lucknow 1 Battalion, British Infantry. 




Divisional Troops. 

Cawnpore ... 1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

Cawnpore 

IM 

ill 

1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry. 

Allahabad ... 1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

Lucknow 

• 9* 

• tto 

Headquaitsrs 

Fort William 1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

Lucknow 

• S3 

III 

1 Battery, R. F. A. “I 

j 

Fort William 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry.^ 

Cawnpore 

• «* 

b a v 

1 Battery, R. F. A. } 

J- R. F. A. Brigade. 

Shillong ... 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

Fyzabad 


Ml 

1 Buttery, R. F. A* j 

Dehra Dun ... 1 Battalion , Indian Infantry* 

Fyzabad 

««« 

• 11 

1 

1 Ammunition Column. J 

Burma { eventually 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry . 
Tahdah.) 

Wanting 

in 

toe 

Mountain Artillery Brigade .i* 

Dibrugarh, Manipur I Regiment, Indian Infantry. 

Bangalore 


■H 

1 Company, Sappers and Miners. 


Bangalore 

II* 

in 

1 Company , Sappers and Miners - 

An initial distribntionof the Troops in the Arenas drawn up in the 
Defence Solieme is given in Table B. 

I Wanting (to be raised) 

not 

1 Signal Company. 

Allahabad 


• •a 

1 Battalion, PioneeTs, 

1 



8th Cavalry Brigade • 


Lucknow 

••• 

in 

Headquarters. 


Lucknow 

• 9* 

Ml 

1 Battery, Royal Horse Artillery. 


Lucknow 


HI 

1 Ammunition Column, S. H. A. 


Lucknow 


III 

1 Regiment, British Cavalry. 


Lucknow 

• • « 


I Regiment, Indian Cavalry. 


Lucknow 

HI 

HQ 

1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry. 


- 



Army Troops , 


V 

- 



Nil. 

X 


t When two new Mountain batteries are raised the batteries for the 8th or 9th Division wilibe found from Rawalpindi and Quetta; 


8157 AlO 


£3 
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9th (SECUNDERABAD) 



9th Divisional Area. 


Station. 


Bangalore ... 


Bellary 


Secunderabad 

Bolarum. 


Proposed Garrison. 

Variations from existing sanctioned garrison 
are shewn in block typo for additions 
and italics for reductions. 


Allotment on Mobilization. 

Units underlined are detailed for duty 
outside the Divisional aiea on general 
mobilization. 


&nd-{ 


Madras and 81 Thomas’! 
- Mount. ( 

Madras, Malappnram ,,, 

Wellington, etc. 

Trichinopoly ... 

Cannamre ... 


1 Battery, Boy a l Horse Artillery 
1 Battery, R. F. A. ... 

1 Battery, R. F. A. 

1 Battery, R. F. A. 

1 Ammunition Column, R. F. A. 

1 Battalion, British Infantry ... 

1 Company, Sappeis and Minors 
1 Company, Sappers and Miners 
1 Company, Sappers and Miners 
1 Company, Sappers and Miners 
1 Battalion, Pioneers ... 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

1 Regiment, British Cavalry 
1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry ... 

1 Battery, B. 1 f. A. ... 

7j Battalion, British Infantry 
1 Battery, it. H. A, ... 

1 Ammunition Column, B. H, A . 

I Regiment, Biithh Cavalry ... 

1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry ... 

1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry ... 

1 Battery, R. F. A. 

1 Battery, R. F. A. ... 

1 Battery, R. F. A. ... 

I Ammunition Column, R. P. A. 

1 Company, Sappers and Miners 
1 Battalion, British. Infantry ... 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ,,, 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry 
1 Battalion, British Infantry .„ 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry 
1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

1 Battalion, Pioneers ... 

I Battery, R, F. A. 

I Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

1 Battalion, British Infantry 
I Battalion, British Infant) y ... 

I Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

V 

Detachment, British Infantry 
1 Battalion, Indian Infantry 


... h 


^ Army Troops •ii 

i 

j 

27th Btigade, 9th Division. 
Divisional Troops, 9th Division. 
Divisional Troops, 9th Division. 
Divisional Troops, 8th Division. 


Divisional Troops, 8th Division. 


1 

|»27:.h Brigade, 9th Division. 

J. 

8U\ Divisional Area Occupation. 
Divisional Troops, 9th Division. 


^9th I)i visional Area Occupation. 


... I J 


^ Divisional Troops, 9th Division- 


Divisional Troops, 5th Division. 


}>25th Brigade, 9th Division. 


j-26th Brigade, 9th Division, 
i 

J 

Divisional Troops, 9th Division. 

9th Divisional Area Occupation. 

26th Brigade, 9th Division. 

1 

I 

J* 9th Divisional Area Occupation. 



Transferred to Delhi . 


From Bellary vice 
Royal Horae Artil- 
lery Battery trans- 
ferred to Delhi. 


Transferred to Banga 

lore. 

Transferred to Madras 
Malay pur am. 


To he disestablished . 


£ Battalion from 
Bellary. 

2 Companies, Malappnram. 


Transferred to Wellington 

Transferred to Aden, 
station abandoned. 
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DIVISION. 


Field Abut and Iktebnae Defence. 


Units shewn in italics come from outside the Divisional areas. 


Field Army. 

Occupation Troops. 




25th Brigade. 



Secunderabad 

• ** 

ill 

Headquarters. 


The Occupation Troops required for the area consist of :-*■ 

Seounderabad 

lit 

• •• 

1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

1 Regiment, British Cavalry. 

Secunderabad 

• M 

• •* 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

3 Regiments, Indian Cavalry. 

Secunderabad 

••• 

• n 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

B Battalions, British Infantry. 

Secunderabad 



1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

4 Battalions, Indian Infantry. 


*26th Brigade ( for training "but see note)* 

1 Battery, R. H. A. 

Secunderabad 


in 

Headquarters. 


1 Battery, R. F. A, 

Secunderabad 

tti 

Ml 

1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

Detailed as follows 

Secunderabad 

■ it 

*•« 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

St. Thomas' Mount 1 Battery, R. F. A. 

Secunderabad 

in 

*11 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

Secunderabad ... 1 Battery, R. H. A. 

Madras 

**• 


1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

Secunderabad ... 1 Regiment, British Cavalry. 




27th Brigade. 


Secnnderabad ... 1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry. 

Bangalore 



Headquarters. 


Secunderabad ... 1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry. 

Bangalore 


• er 

1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

Neemuch ... 1 Regiment, Indian Cavalry, 

Bangalore 


• •• 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

•Secunderabad ... 1 Battalion, British Infantry* 

Bangalore 



1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

Wellington ... 1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

Bangalore 



1 Battalion, Indian Infantry (Pioneers). 

Madras ..."1 

M« 




and j-I Battalion, British Infantry. 



Divisional Troops . 


Malappuram ... J 

Bangalore 

«f * 


I Regiment, Indian Cavalry. 

* Secunderabad 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

Secunderabad 


Ml 

Headquarters. 


•Secunderabad , 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

Secunderabad 


Mi 

1 Battery, R. P. A. 

! 

■ R. F. A. Brigade. 

Triohinopoly ... 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry*- 

Secunderabad 

m 

IM 

1 Battery, B. F. A. 

* Madras *., 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry* 

Secunderabad 

• *« 

IM 

I Battery, R. F. A. 



1 Secunderabad 

*•* 

• ■ • 

1 Attimnnition Column. „ 



t Wanting 

Ml 

M* 

^fountain Artillery Brigade . 

An initial distribution of tbe Troops in the Area as drawn up 1) 

Bangalore 

110 


1 Company 5 Sappers and Miners# 

the Defence Schema is given in Table B. 

Bangalore 

Ml 


1 Company, Sappers and Miners. 


Wanting (to be 

raised) 

Ml 

1 Divisional Signal Company. 


Secunderabad 

in 

III 

1 Battalion, Pioneers. 





9th Cavalry Brigade. 

To Occupation, Hyderabad* 
A.rmy Troops in Axea* 



Bangalore 

• •• 

•• • 

Headquarters. " 



Bangalore 


• M 

1 Battery, R. F« A. 



Bangalore 

»•« 

M 1 

1 Battery, R. F. A. 

-R. F. A. Brigade. 


Bangalore 


I** 

1 Batfery, R. F. A. 



Bangalore 

> k ! S'’,' , 

• •• 


1 Ammunition Column. , 

-w 1 J? _ IUa A 

\ 

nan an/) if lonA.1 * 

+ When two new batteries are raised the batteries for the SU 
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Burma Divisional Area. 



JBhamo 


Maymjo 


Mandalay 77 * 


Shvrebo, Meiktila, etc. ... -^ 



Proposed Gai rison. 

Yariations Irom existing sanctioned 
garrison are shewn in block type 
for additions and italics for 
redactions. 

Allotment on Mobilization. 

Units underlined are detailed for duty 
outside tlie Divisional area on 
mobilization. 

Remarks. 

1 Indian Mountain Battory ... ... 

Burma Area Occupation. 


1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ••• •». 

Burma Area Occupation. 


1 Indian Mountain Battery ... ... 

4th Divisional Area Occupation. 


1 Battalion, British Infantry ... ... 

Burma Area Occupation. 


1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... ... 

Burma Area Occupation. 

f\jfch Gurkhas to be moved 
to Takdah when lines are 
built and to bo replaced 
by battalion from 

1 Company, Sappers and Miners ... 

Burma Area Occupation. 

Meiktila. 

I Battalion, Indian Infantry ... ... 

Burma Area Occupation, 

* 


_ 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... ... 

Burma Area Occupation. 


1 Battalion, British Infantry ... ... 

6th Divisional Area Occupation. 


1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

8th Divisional Area Occupation. 

(See noie'.above ). 

1 Company, R. G A. ... ... 

Burma Area Occupation. 


1 Company, E. G A. ... 

Burma Area Occupation. 


i 

1 Battalion, British Infantry ... ... 

Burma Area Occupation. 


1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... ... 

Burma Area Occupation. 


l 1 Battalion, Indian Infantry ... 

Burma Area Occupation. 


1 Company, E. G. A. ... 

I 


I Company, R. G. A. 

il 


1 Company, R. G, A. ' ... ... | 



1 Troop, Indian Cavalry ... 

Aden Occupation* 


1 Fortress Company, Sappers and Miners 

* 


I Battalion, British Infantry ... 

/ 


1 Battalion, Indian Infantry M , 


- 

. l Battalion, Indian Infantry 

< 

i , 

i 

4k 

From Cannanorel \ 

*> 

1 -Tt 


A A 

^ 1 
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ADEN. 


Field Army and Internal Defence. 


Units shewn in italics come from outsido the Divisional area. 


Field Army. 


Internal Defence. 


The Occupation Troops required for this area consist of .— 
2 Companies, K. G. A. 

1 Indian Mountain Battery. 

2 Battalions, British Infantry. 

6 Battalions, Indian Infantry. 

1 Company, Sappers and Miners. 

Detailed, as follows 


Maymyo 


1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

Maymyo 

Ml 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry, 

Mandalay 


1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

Mandalay 

*!• 

I Battalion, Indian Infantry, 

Bhamo 

Ml 

1 Indian Mountain Battery. 

Bhamo 

M< 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 

Mandalay 

tM 

1 Company, Sappers and Miners. 

Rangoon 

*11 

1 Company, R. G. A. 

Rangoon 

Ml 

I Company, R. G. A. 

Rangoon 

M« 

I Battalion, Biitish Infantry, 

Rangoon 

• ft* 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry, - 

Range on 


1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 


An initial distribution of the Troops in the Area as drawn tip in 
the Defence Scheme is given in Table B. 


H 


The Occupation troops required for the fortress consist of ; 

Company, R. G. A. 


1 Company, R, G. A. 

1 Company, R. G. A. 

1 Troop, Indian Cavalry. 

1 Fortress Company, Sappers and Miners. 
1 Battalion, British Infantry. 

1 Battalion, Indian Infantry, 

,1 Battalion, Indian Infantry. 


Aden 


S157A1U 


x 
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TABLE B, 

Summary of troops required for Internal Security under the proposals. 

An initial distribution, as proposed in Security Schemes is given below but the troops allotted to Areas will be distributed 
to garrisons, movable columns and railway defence by Area Commanders according to the local situation at the time. 


r 

1 ' ' 

Artillery. 

Sappers and 
Minors. 

Briti^li 

Cavalry, 

British 

Infantry. 

Indian Cavalry. 

Indian Infantry. 

Xobat «*• 

1 Indian Mountain Battery ... 

1 Frontier Garrison Artillery. 

■ SB 

■ 00 

a*i 

1 regiment ... 

1 battalion. 

Banna ... 

1 Indian Mountain Battery ... 

BOO 

■ t * 

Bin 

1 regiment ... 

2 battalions. 

D era] at ... 

i 1 Indian Mountain Battery ... 

1 •■« 

BOO 

1 

1 

ti* 

1 regiment 

3 battalions. 

Total <40 i 

3 Indian Mountain BaUteries 

I Frontier Garrison Artillery. 


■ « * 

00 • 

3 regiments ... 

6 battalions. 

Peshawar Divisional 

Area. 







Pesbawar ... 

1 R* F. A. Ml 


• «« 

4 companies 

2% squadrons .« 

la battalions. 

Malakand ... 


*01 


»•* 

squadron ... 

2 „ 

Chitral ... 

•3rd Indian Mountain Battery 

£ company ... 



•I| 

1 battalion. 

Nowshora 


• 04 


2 companies... 

CJA 

*■4 

Mardan ... ... 

|ida Indian Mountain Battery 

MC 

ISt 

2 companies... 

1 squadron ... 

h battalion. 

Total >ii ... 

1 R. F. A. 

1 Indian Mn. Battery ... 

| company 


1 battalion ... 

1 regiment ... 

5 battalions. 

Rawed Pindi Divi- 
sional Area. 







Rawal Pindi ... 

I R. F. A. 

1 R. Gr. A. 

BOB 

•ft* 

6 companies,.. 

2 squadrons ... 

I battalion. 

Jbelum and Attock ... 


IM 

•ft* 

2 companies... 

2 squadrons ... 

t 

Total 

t 

1 R. F. A. 

1 R. Gr. A. 

fll 

1 

1 battalion ... 

j 

1 regiment 

1 battalion. 

Ziahore Divisional 
Area . 1 

>" . 


J 

1 



Xiahore ... 

, _ f 

* 

3 ftftf 

IrdsvB^B. A* 

< 

! 

•M 

1 battalion ... 

3 squadrons ... 

1 battalion. 

Amritsar 

■3 B* Q, A* tif 

* 

1 

d , SB* 

III 

2 companies... 



4X* ^ * + m v , V , 1 1 * ^ ' 

.1 $* 0 * 4 ^ ••• 

r * 

» M> 

Ml 

6 companies... 

1 squadron 


«ir i«i 

' H , - r' 

r W f 

1 t ~ v , "r *■' # . 

|rdR. F.A. 

j 

• ft* 

| 

1 battalion ... 

1 regiment ... 

1 battalion. 

s " Jt‘ i \ * \r ** 

Total 

; ' * " j - \ .*\ u v< v r ' 

< «Vs / * ■/ ^ 1 n t J \ 

^ ij, j-. ^ ' 

' l R. IfvA* 

1 

, ••• 

i 

• ft* ^ 

3 battalions 

2 regiments ... 

2 battalion*. 

■ . .* 

•** r V 1, . . 1 

, 1 » r J 1 

| 1 ' * * J \ f 

r* . >« 1 ,f\, > 70 

((■AiV ^ *v \ i> #' * * •** , ' 

l" V 1 1 

> 

' 

11 - 


" 



AO<J 


— . 

' Artillery. 

Sappers and 
Miners. 

British 

Cavalry. 

British 

Infantry. 

Indian Cavalry. 

Indian Infantry. 

Quetta, Divisional 
Area. 








Qu6tt& «•« 

frds Mountain Battery, Indian 

• M 

i« a 

1 battalion ... 

2 squadrons ... 

If battalions. 

TiOldlSil ia« 

frd Mountain Battery, Indian 

Ml 

a a ■ 

Ml 

2 squadrons ... 

f battalion. 

Port Sandeman 



lit 


ill 

1 

i 

• it ! 

1 

ti 9? 

Karachi ... 

2 R. 6 A. . M 


IM 


1 battalion ... 

] 

•S , 

Sulskur ... *«• 



fifil 


* c* 

1 

j 

I? 5? 

Hyderabad ... 



111 


lac 

i 

1 

1 

t »9 

Total 

1 Tnd'nn Mountain Battery 

2 R. G. A. 

Ml 

««« 

III 

2 battalions... 

1 

l 

i regiraent-' ... 1 

1 

I 

!l battalions. 

M7toto Divisional 

Area. 






1 

i 

i 

i 


Nasirabad (Ajmer) ... 



#*• 

1 squadron ... 

IM 

2 squadrons 

I battalion. 

Ilhow and Indore ..u 

1 R. • A-* at* 

• Bit 

*•< 

1 squadron ... 

3 companies... 

i squadron 

1 

A S? 

Jhansi ... 

frd R. H. A. ... 

4 ■ ■ 

Ml 


3 companies... 

1 squadron ... 

»•* 

Baroda ••• 




■ a a 


0*0 

1 battalion. 

Ahmadabad • * « 

^vda R. II. A- ... 

.4. 


2 squadrons... 

2 companies... 

a* a 

11- battalions. 

Jubbulpore ... 

|rd R. F. A. ... 

lie 

• M 

M» 

4 companies .. 

2 ! pi a. irons ... 

1 1 - 

1 A 99 

Nagpur (ICamptee) ... 

%rds U. F. A. ... 

« m % 

- 

*** 

4 companies... 

2 hqaulions ... 

f battalion, 

Total ... 

2 R. II A. 

1 R. F. A. 

«•< 

M* 

i 3 regiment ... 

2 battalions... 

2 regiments ... 

fi battalions. 

Poona Divisional 

Area. 



• 



j 


Bombay 

4 !R< G* A* 

»«* 

M« 


1 Lattaliou ... 

1 squadron ... 

2 battalions. 

Poona- Kirkee 

frds R. F. A. ... 

*■* 

at* 

ana 

If battalions 

If regiments .. 

f battalion. 

Relgaum ... 

-J-rd R. F* A* ••• 

** * 

t** 

• 99 

f battalion 

I squadron 

t w 

Total ... 

4 R. G. A. ... 

1 B. F. A. 

••• 

HI 

M« 

3 battalions ... 

2 regiments ... 

3 battalions. 

i . 

< i 

Aden. ... 

* 

.... ^ . 

•w 

(Fortress Com- 
pany.) 

a* a 

1 battalion ... 

(Aden Troop) 

l QkkwOMMr 

2 battalions. 

Meerut Divisional 

Area. 

• 




1 


1 

Delhi ... »•• 

X R- H A* «4i 

1 ft. G. A. 

• 41 

in 

»*• 

battalion ... 

1 regiment 

3 battalions. 

Agra „ 

\ 

X ft* Gi A* !»«' 

±rd R. H. A. 



2 squadrons... 

I battalion.,. 



Bareilly ... 

frd ft. Hf A* 

III 

in 

1 squadron ... 

§ battalion ... 


HI 

Meerut . .« »« 

|rd EL H* A. ••• 

8 

• .« 

• M 

1 squadron 

£ battalion .... 


••ft 

Booxkee ... 

! 1 H. By. R. G. A. (Unallotted) 

fit 

Ill 

• ■a 


*•• 

Total 

i r "$* . f - 

2 Re Hi A* •»« I*. 

2 1 EL G« A# 

1 H. By* EL G. A* (Unallotted 

is 

tti 

) 

1 regiment ... 

3 battalions... 

1 regiment 

3 battalions. 

, ? , S 

- > M • * ‘ ----- 

i ... 








J' '«• H ' > 


Xu tie event 6f war with a Naval Power one squadron of cavalry, Imperial Service Troops Kathiawar, would be added.’ 
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Artillery. 

Sappers and 
Miners . 

British 

Cavalry. 

British 

In fan try. 

Indian Cavalry, 

Indian Infantry. 

Luclcnow Divisional 
area. 







Xmcknow 

X R* F » A* im • ■ 


• •a 

2 battalions,.. 

1 regiment 

1 battalion. 

Allahabad ... 

X IX, Gr. A* «i* mi 

l K. £ * A* 

... 

I regiment ... 

;j battalion ... 

1 regiment ... 


Cavrapore ... 


in 

Ml 

t battalion ... 

• a* 

III 

Calcutta... ... 

1 R. G, A. ... ... 

-yr.is R. 1'. A. 

IM 

*« i 

la battalions 

1 squadron ... 

1 Ml 

Asansol.,, ... 

MMl « 

Ml 

•M 

• ee 

3 squadrons ... 

l?f battalions. 

Dinapore 

gl'clti XX| Fa A. IM Ml 

1 ■ 1 

Ml 

<5 battalion ... 

• •• 

\ battalion. 

Assam 


at* 



in 

1 „ 

Total 

3 R. T. A. ... ... 

2 B. G. A. 

Ml 

1 regiment ... 

5 battalions,,. 

3 regiments ... 

5 battalions. 

Secu7icleraba& Divi- 
sional area . 







Secunderabad 

1 R. XI* A« *•. 

H* 

1 regiment... 

If battalions 

2 regiments ... 

2 battalions. 

Malappnvam 


• a* 

• *4 

£ battalion ... 

»*« 

*•* 

"Wellington 

• •• *■** 

aff a 

M* 

£ battalion ... 


IM 

Madras ... ... 

^rda R F. A. ... 

Ml 


£ battalion ... 

1 squadron 

If battalions. 

"Bangalore 

ai'd Rl F. A. ... ... 

tit 

• * a 

£ battalion ... 

3 squadrons ... 

f battalion. 

Total 

1 R. H. A. ... ... 

1 U. F. A. 

Its 

1 regiment ... 

3 battalions... 

3 regiments ... 

4 battalions. 

Burma Divisional 

area. 

1 



i 



Mandalay & N. Burma 

1 Indian Mountain Battery ... 

1 company ... 

*M 

1 battalion ... 

IU 

4 battalions. 

Rangoon and P. Blair 

2 B G. A. ... 

m a 

• «* 

1 battalion ... j 

; 

• • 

2 

Total 

1 Indian Mountain Battery ... 

2 R.G. A. 

1 oompany ... 

• a* 

2 battalions... j 
Includes 1 com- 
pany at Port 
J3lair. 

j 

G battalions. 

Total for all India ... 

6 £■ H. A. ... ... 

1 * companies 

4 regiments 

1 

26 battalions... 

19£ regiments... 

46 battalions* 


9 R. F. A. 




J 



19 R. G. A. inoluding Frontier 
Garrison Artillery. 

i 






6 Mountain Batteries 





* 

I * 

1 H. B., R. G. A. (Unallotted) 1 




1 

i 

■ 


I 


Vtf 

4 , 

; , : 


i 
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© 
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• Exoluding Fortress Company R, E. at Aden* 
f Including Aden Troop, 
j Plus two more eventually. 







TABLE 

TABLE SHEWING TRANSFERS OP UNITS BETWEEN ' 





SURPLUS. 

Divisional Area. 

Units Surplns. 

Station. 

Allotted to 

1st 


Itl 

1 Indian Infantry battalion ... 

lit 

Abbottabad 

Ml 

2nd Divisional area occupation 

• M 

• It 




2 Indian Mountain batteries ... 

■ II 

Abbottabad 

Ml 

Divisional Troops, 5th Division. 



2nd 

•*4 

*»» 

1 British Mountain battery 

Ml 

Rawal Pindi 

• II 

Divisional Troops, 6th Division 

M4 

Ml 




1 Divisional signalling company 

• Of 

Eawal Pindi 

III 

Divisional Troops, 1st Division 


V 

Ml 

3rd 

• It 


1 Indian Cavalry regiment 

Ml 

Ferozepore 

III 

Mobile brigade, Delhi ... 

»«* 

Ml 

4th 

»!• 

Ml 

1 British Mountain battery ... 

»■< 

mi 

at* 

Divisional Troops, 6th Division 

IM 


5th 

• SI 

• M 

I Indian Cavalry regiment 

*M 

A)J3iT hr 


6th Divisional area occnpation 

*•1 

IM 




1 Indian Cavalry regiment 

Ml 

Noemuch 

an 

9th Divisional area occupation 

»»* 

•if 




f Indian Cavalry regiment ... 

If* 

Simgor 

Ml 

8th Divisional area occupation 


Ml 




1 British Infantry battalion ... 

Ml 

Nnsirabad 


12th Hrigade, 4th Division. 






1 Indian Infantry battalion ... 

• • • 

Nasirabad 

IM 

12th Brigade, 4th Division. 






1 Indian Infantry battalion ... 

1 ti 

Ajmer ... 

a«l 

12th Brigade, 4th Division, 



6th 

m 

**« 

1 Divisional signalling company 

Ml 

Ahmednagar 

a • I 

Divisional Troops, 5th Division 

Ml 

f M 




I Company, SapperB and Miners 


Kirkee 

III 

Divisional Troops, 3rd Division 

lit 

«il 

7th 


• i » 

1 Company, Itoyal Garrison Artillery 


Koorltee 

• M 

3rd Divisional area occupation 

ana 

III 




1 Indian Infantry battalion ... 

*•* 

Dehra Dun 

Ml 

8th Divisional area occupation. 






1 British Infantry battalion ... 

tea 

Meerut 

410 

1st Divisional area occupation. 






1 Company, 3 uppers 'and* Miners ' 

■ I a 

Boorkee 

■ Is 

Divisional Troops, 1st Division 

IM 

1*1 

8th 

•ti 

IH 

MI»M 




l*» Ml 

• 

* f 

9th 

* »• 


JL British Cavalry regiment „ 

tei 

Bangalore 

• a# 

8th Divisional area occnpation 


Ml 




1 Company Sappers and Miners 


Secunderabad 

III 

Divisional Troops 5th Division 

Ml 



A 


2 Companies Rappers, and Miners 

V# 

Bangalore 

• M 

Divisional Troops 8th Division 

HI 


Burma 

1 BM 4 

Ml 

*1 

';1 Indian Mountain battery ... 

' \ <■' ^ 

ifti 

Maynayo 

**• 

4th Divisional area occupation* 


■ 

* 

’ % '• 

'V 

u 

Jt-I 

A British Infantry battalion H( 

r** 

Sjhwebo 

• 4* 

,6th Divisional area occupation. 




i * ** 

1 ,f«-r 

i i«n 

V .V^ *’ 

•i- r (l 
-i»V 

Indian Jnfaoptry battalion', '.»> - 

•/ ’ 1 C* i < f 

rf** 

J 

Meiktila 

IM 

8th Divisional area occtfpation 

MS 

* 

Hi 




D. 

DIVISIONAL AREAS ON MOBILIZATION. 


Deficient. 






Found from 

Units deficient. 


Allotted <o 
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AKNEXXJKE Y. 

Attached Officers, 

1. The question of employing regimental officers as <c attached officers 95 
in- the General Stall Branch is referred to in the examination of Brigadier- 
General Headlam. As some misapprehension, — based probably on the experience 14288. 
of bygone conditions — appears to exist regarding the necessity for such 
employment, and, as, moreover, considerable change in the system of employing 
these officers, has taken place since 1898 — we have thought it advisable to 
refer to the question. 

2. In the first place the 6 * * attached 9 officers in the General Stall: are 
selected with great care. With but one exception (that of the officer who 
dui'ing the sittings of this Committee has been acting as orderly officer to the 
Chief of the General Staff), they are all chosen because they are either : — 

(a) Specialists in languages or some other technical capacity, such as 
aviation. 

(&) Staff College graduates whose capabilities it is desired to test, or 

(c) officers who have proved their capacity for intelligence work either 
in the field or as explorers. 

Each officer is selected for the particular work for which he is required, 
and the reasons for asking for each in dividual 5 s service- s are recorded, before 
applying for them to the Commander-in-Chief. There is thus a, real cheek on 
the number, and the necessity for their employment is shown in every case. 

Tlie following examples will show the reasons for their employment and the 
general nature of their work. 

8. The present situation in Tibet, and the circumstances which have led to 
the withdrawal of the Chinese garrison from Lhassa, through India, to China 
lias resulted in a large amount of Chinese correspondence passing through the 
General Staff. . The permanent Staff of the latter does not happen to include 
any Chinese interpreters. By attaching an officer, who is a brilliant Chinese 
scholar, the General Staff has been able to deal with this difficult and important 
work in a manner which has proved of great value to Government. 

4. Iho present state of affairs in Persia, and the circumstances which have 
led to the despatch of British troops to the Persian Gulf, eitlier as consular 
escorts, or for operations in connexion with the suppression of the arms traffic, 
has resulted in the receipt of many documents and papers in Persian and 
Arabic, causing a demand for the services of officers as translators in those 
languages. This demand has been met by attaching qualified officers to the 
General Staff, thus enabling the latter to meet a legitimate call on its services 
without detriment to its ordinary work. 

5. The General Staff at the War Office lately secured a large number of 
secret publications in -Russian, relating to Central Asia, Afghanistan, Persia and 
India. ^ An examination of these books disclosed the fact that some of them 
were of military importance, and arrangements were accordingly made to send 
them to India for closer examination, and the translation of such portions as 
were found to be of value from an intelligence point of view. The General 
Staff includes in its establishment several Bussian interpreters ; they are, how- 
ever, all fully occupied with their ordinary work, and to carry out the trans- 
lation of the voluminous documents referred to, it is necessary to make special 
arrangements. This condition is satisfied without difficulty by bringing up an 
officer qualified in Bussian and attaching him. to the General Staff. 

6. His Excellency the Commander -in- Chief recently desired a scheme to 
be prepared for starting aviation in India, and forming a Plying Corps. The 

subject is highly technical, and there was no one in the General Staff who could 
deal with it without specialist assistance. That assistance was provided by 

attaching an officer to the General Staff who had previously been trained in the 

Boyal Plying Corps at home. 
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7. One of the duties of the General staff is to compile cipher codes for army- 
purposes. As soon as a code comes into use, a new one lias to be prepared so as 
to have it ready for immediate issue should the current code become * suspect 9 
either through the loss of copies or through other circumstances. Owing to its 
secret nature, the code has to be printed in the presence of an officer, who 
counts every sheet pulled, through the press, and locks up the type when work 
is suspended until the text is finally printed off. This officer has also to do all 
the proof reading of the text — a most laborious task requiring scrupulous care 
and accuracy. To take up the time of an officer of the General Staff with, work 
of this kind would be a waste of power, and would delay ordinary business. 
The difficulty is got over by selecting a suitable officer for the duty and attaching 
him to the General Staff. 

8. 'When, a few years ago, agitation and sedition took, an active form, it 
became necessary to examine a vast amount of vernacular and other documents 
which were suspected to be of a seditious character. To do this with the rapidity 
and exactitude which the circumstances demanded, it was found necessary to 
employ officers exceptionally qualified in various Indian languages. This was 
done by attaching qualified individuals for the purpose to the General Staff. 

£>. It would be easy to multiply instances of this kind, but the foregoing 
examples, which are typical of their kind, show the advantages derived from 
the system of attaching specialists as * attached officers ’ to the General Staff. 

IQ. Moreover, the number of staff officers employed at Army Headquarters 
has always been restricted to just the number capable of carrying on current 
work. When, during Lord Kitchener's administration, great proposals were 
under consideration, and large numbers of papers and reports on special ques- 
tions were being called for from the Chief of the Staff’s Division, it was found 
that tlie only possible way of meeting these abnormal demands was to supple- 
ment the ordinary staff of this division by employing attached officers. 

11 . Similarly th© constant requests for information, arising from the 
enquiries of any committee investigating great questions, like the Army in 
India Committee, especially as these are usually ” urgent, 94 means a large 
demand on the time and atten tion of th© regular General Staff officers, and if the 
ordinary work is laid aside for the moment it soon falls into arrears. The best 
way to cope with extra demands of this kind is to employ attached officers. 

12. To the great demand for special papers and reports during Lord 
Kitchener’s time may he ascribed the fact that some of the most important 
intelligence publications regarding the North-West frontier and Afghanistan 
had, until comparatively lately, remained uncorrected for nearly six years. 
Other hut less important information was also seriously in arrears. Inquiry 
showed that this was due to the then staff being unable to cope with the extra 
labour demanded of them through stress of other work- Strenuous efforts have 
been, made during the last two years to make good these arrears by means of 
* attached * officers. To this, and to the special demands of Tibet, Persia, and 
aviation, has been due the number employed. 

18. The War Office system of paid temporary staff officers would b e prefer- 
able ; but hitherto no funds have been available for the purpose. The present 
system, however, has its advantages. It is certainly cheap, and advantage is 
taken of it to train and test those officers who are thought likely to prove valu- 
able in the future. The experience they gain from even a short tour at head- 
quarters adds much to their practical usefulness as staff officers, when they go 
to brigades and divisions. 
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ANNEXUHE Z. 

JU sc tract from joint note hy the Secretaries in the Army Department , dated 

Avgust 8th y 1910 . 

<f In the following note we look at tlie Honourable Sir Douglas Haig’s proposals from the 
point of view of how they will effect the capacity of Government to deal with measure's requir- 
ing' their orders. This point of view is necessarily somewhat antagonistic to that which Sir 
Douglas Haig is led by his military position to adopt, and entire theoretical agreement in the 
final conclusions ia not to be expected. Bat we <lo not think there is any such practical disagree- 
ment that common ground cannot be found. 

If Single note system .—— As regards the principle of a single note, we entirely agree with 
the Chief of the General Staff. We have no sympathy with the idea of getting a number of 
people to note on the same point on the chance that w T hen the case comes to the Army or Finance 
Department, the disclosure of differences of opinion within the division may supply materials 
to the Secretariat for criticising its final conclusion. The actual difficulty in attaining the ideal 
of a single note, according to our own experience, lies in the expenditure of time by the 
higher officers in combining the materials supplied to them into a single statement. We could 
not do it in the Secretariat proper, hut it is in effect already done to a very large extent in 
the Divisions of Army Headquarters. 

u No twig T)y *^Ab regards the writing of notes by clerks, we think a practical dis- 
tinction can usefully be drawn. We can understand that in the technical work of such 
Divisions as those of Ordnance and Military Works, there is little scope for the recording of 
notes by clerks, whatever assistance they may give in compiling materials. From our point 
of view the General Staff, as regards its main functions, is an equally technical department. 
The same holds good for some of the work of the Principal Medical Officer's Division. But 
there is a vast mass of work coming mainly from the Quartermaster-General's and Adjutant- 
General’s Divisions, though also occasionally arising in other Divisions, - of a kind which 
relates to the interpretation of rules, to demands for personal concessions, to minor everyday 
administrative changes, to additions to establishment, and so forth, in connection with which 
the clerks can give most valuable assistance, and aro in fact, as Lord Curzon pointed out years 
ago, the custodians of that continuity of policy which Sir Douglas Haig wishes to enforce.” 
*•&«*«***# 

Robert Scallon, — 8-8-10, 

J. B. Brunyate, — 8- 8-10. 
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